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MISS MARJORIBANKS.—PART VI. 


- OHAPTER XX. 


Lvom1a had triumphed, and did 
triumph, over all the obstacles that 
presented themselves in her way; 
and such was her power, that aftera 
while she even succeeded in convinc- 
ing little Rose Lake of the perfect 
reasonableness, and indeed neces- 
sity, of sacrificing herself to the pub- 
lic interests of the community. “‘ As 
for enjoying it,” Miss Marjoribanks 
said, “ that is quite a different mat- 
ter. Now and then perhaps fora 
minute one enjoys it; but that is 
not what I am- thinking of. One 
owes something to one’s fellow- 
creatures, you know; and if it made 
the evening go off well, I should 
not mind in the least to be hustled 
up in a corner and contradicted. 
To be sure, I don’t remember that 
it ever happened to me; but then I 
have such luck—and you are such 
a tiny little soul, you dear little 
Rose. Not that I should like you 
to be any bigger,” Lucilla added, 
contemplating that little specimen 
of her raw material with a certain 
complacency. ‘I like contrast, for 
my part; and I am sure I give you 
full leave to box the Archdeacon’s 
ears next Thursday; or to tell him 
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he does not know anything in the 
world about art,” said Miss Marjo- 
ribanks, thoughtfully, with a new 
combination rising in her mind. 

“Thank you, Lucilla,” said Rose, 
“but I shall not come back again. 
I am much obliged to you. It does 
not. do.for people who have work 
todo. My time is all I have, and 
I cannot afford to waste it, espe- 
cially ———” 

‘“‘ My dear child,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks, “ how are you ever to be 
an artist if you do not know life? 
That is just the very reason why 
you ought to go out into the world; 
and I don’t see, for my part, that 
it matters whether it is pleasant or 
not. To practise scales all day 
long is anything but pleasant, but 
then one has to do it, you know. 
I don’t blame you,” said Lucilla, 
with tender condescension. ‘ You 
are a dear little thing, and you 
don’t know any better; but J went 
through Political Economy, and 
learnt all about that;—you don’t 
think J choose it for the pleasure? 
But you all know what is the ob- 
ject of my life, and I hope I am 
not one to shrink from my duty,” 
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Miss Marjoribanks added. And it 
was difficult to reply to such a 
sublime declaration. Little Rose 
left her friend with the conviction 
that it was her duty, too, to sacri- 
fice herself for the benefit of society 
and the advancement of art. Such 
were the lofty sentiments elicited 
naturally, as enthusiasm responds 
to effthusiasm, by Lucilla’s self- 
devotion. Already, although she 
was not much more than twenty, 
she had the consoling consciousness 
that she had wrought a great work 
in Carlingford; and if Miss Mar- 
joribanks required a little sacrifice 
from her assistants, she did not 
shrink from making the same in 
her own person, as has been shadow- 
ed forth in the case of Mr. Caven- 
dish, and as will yet, in the course 
of this history, be still more seri- 
ously and even sadly evolved. 

Three weeks had passed in this 
way, making it still more and more 
visible to Lucilla how much she 
had lost in losing Mr. Cav2ndish, 
of whom nothing as yet had been 
heard, when suddenly, one day, 
about luncheon-time, at the hour 
when Miss Marjoribanks was known 
to be at home, the drawing-room 
door opened without any warning, 
and the missing man walked in. 
It’ was thus that Lucilla herself 
described the unexpected appari- 
tion, which appeared to her to have 
dropped from the clouds. She 
avowed afterwards to Mrs. Chiley 
that his entrance was so utterly 
unexpected, so noiseless, and with- 
out warning, that she felt quite 
silly, and could not tell in the least 
how she behaved; though the 


_ friends of Miss Marjoribanks, it is 


to be hoped, are too well acquainted 
with her promptitude of mind and 
action to imagine that she in any 
way compromised herself, even un- 
der the surprise of the moment. 
As for Mr. Cavendish, he exhibited 
a certain mixture of timidity and 
excitement which it was remark- 
able, and‘ indeed rather flattering 
for any lady, to see in such an ac- 
complished man of the world. Miss 
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Marjoribanks was not s person to 
deceive herself, nor did she want 
experience in such matters, as has 
been already shown; but it would 
be vain to deny that the conviction 
forced upon her mind by the de- 
meanour of her visitor was that it 
was a man about to propose who 
thus made his unlooked-for appear- 


‘ance before her. She confessed 


afterwards to her confidential friend 
that he had all the signs of it in 
his looks and manners. “He gave 
that little nervous cough,” Lucilla 

said, ‘and pulled his cravat just so, 
and stared into his hat as if he 
had it all written down there; and 
looked as They always look,” Miss 
Marjoribanks added, with a touch 
of natural contempt. Nor was this 
all the change in Mi. Cavendish’s 
appearance. He had managed mi- 
raculously in his month’s absence 
to grow the most charming little 
moustache and beard, which were, 
to be sure, slightly red, like 
most people’s. It gleamed into 
Miss Marjoribanks’s mind in a mo- 
ment that people did such things 
sometimes by way of disguising 
themselves; but if such had been 
Mr. Cavendish’s intention, it had 
utterly failed, since he seemed 
rather more like himself than be- 
fore, in Lucilla’s opinion, and cer- 
tainly was more likely to attract 
attention, since beards were not so 
usual in these days. They met on 
the very spot where Lucilla had 
seen him last, with that look of 
insane terror on his handsome face. 
And the Archdeacon was still in 
Carlingford, if it was he who had 
occasioned such a panic. Mr. Caven- 
dish came in as if he had never 
been absent, as if he had seen Miss 
Marjoribanks on the previous night, 
and had no fear of anything in 
the world but of failing to please 
her; and Lucilla fortunately saw 
the nature of the position, and 
was not to be put out even by 
such an emergency. Of course, 
under the circumstances, to ac- 
cept him was utterly out of the 
question; but, at the same time, 
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Lucilla did not feel it expedient, 
without much more distinct infor- 
mation, to put a definitive and 
cruel negative on Mr. Oavendish’s 
hopes. As for Barbara Lake, that 
was a trifle not worth thinking of; 
and, notwithstanding that there 
was something rather unaccount-+ 
able in his conduct, he was still the 
probable member for Carlingford, 
just, as Mrs. Chiley so often said, 
the position which, of all others, 
she would have chosen for Lucilla; 
so that Miss Marjoribanks was not 
prepared, without due considera- 
tion, to bring the matter to a final 
end. 

While Lucilla made this rapid 
summary of affairs and took her 
stand in her own mind, Mr. Caven- 
dish had taken a chair and had 
opened the conversation. He hoped 
he had not been entirely forgotten, 
though a fortnight’s absence was a 
severe tax on anybody’s memory. 

“ A fortnight!” said Miss Marjori- 
banks; ‘‘how happy you must have 
been while you have been away!— 
for I assure you a month is a month 


at Oarlingford; and one does not 
get such ornaments in two weeks,” 
said Lucilla, putting her hand to 
her chin, which made Mr. Oaven- 
dish laugh, and look more nervous 
than ever. 

“Tt is a souvenir of where I 


have been,” he said. “I could 
imagine I had been gone two years, 
judging by my own feelings. I am 
so pleased you remember how long 
it is. I daresay it looked a little 
droll running away so, but I dared 
not ¢rust myself with leavetakings,” 


Mr. Cavendish said, with an air of 


sentiment. “I have been watch- 
ing over a poor friend of mine on 
his sickbed. He was once very good 
to me, and when he sent for me I 
could not delay or refuse him. I 
found he had telegraphed for me 
when I got home the last Thurs- 
day evening I was here,” he con- 
tinued, looking Lucilla full in the 
face with the candour of conscious 
, truth—though, to be sure, when 
people are stating a simple fact, it 
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is seldom that they take the pains 
to be so particular. “I started by 
the night-train, and crossed the 
Channel while you were all fast 
asleep. I wonder if any one gave 
me a thought,’ continued Mr. Caven- 
dish; and it was still more and 
more impressed upon Lucilla that 
he had all the signs of a man who 
had come to propose. 

“T cannot say about that night 
in particular, but I am sure a great 
many people have given you a 
thought,” said Miss Marjoribanks. 
‘“‘ We have all been wondering what 
had become of you, where you were, 
and when you were coming back. 
So far as I am concerned, I have 
missed you dreadfully,” said Lucil- 
la, with her usual openness; and 
she really thought for a moment 
that Mr. Cavendish in a sudden 
transport was going down on his 
knees. 

“*T scarcely hoped for so much 
happiness,” he said; and though he 
kept up the tone proper to good 
society, which might mean sport or 
earnest according as the occasion 
served, there was a certain air of 
gratitude and tenderness in his 
face which sent Lucilla’s active 
mind a-wondering. ‘“ He is think- 
ing of the music-stand,” she said 
to herself, and then went on with 
what she was. saying; for though 
Miss Marjoribanks had a very good 
opinion of herself, it had not oc- 
curred to her that Mr. Cavendish 
was very deeply in love—with her, 
at all events. 

“Ah, yes—not only for the flirt- 
ing, you know, which of itself is a 
dreadful loss; but then you were so 
good in keeping the gentlemen to 
their duty. I missed you dread- 
fully—there has been nobody at all 
to help me,” said Lucilla. Her tone 
was so genuinely plaintive that Mr. 
Cavendish grew more and more 
moved. He put down his hat, he 
cleared his throat, he got up and 
walked to the window—evidently 
he was getting up his courage for 
the last step. 

“But I heard you had some dis- 
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tinguished strangers here,” he said, 
coming back to his seat without 
having, as it appeared, made up his 
mind. ‘My sister wrote—that is to 
say I heard—I really don’t remem- 
ber how I got the news; a dean or 
bishop, or something—— ?” 

“Oh yes, Mr. Archdeacon Bever- 
ley; he came precisely the night 
you went away,” said Lucilla. 
“ Didn’t you see him? I thought 
you stayed till after he came into 
the room. A nice clergyman is 
very nice, you know; but, after all, 
a man who has some experience in 
society—and we have had nqmusic 
to speak of since you went away. 
Poor dear Barbara has had such a 
bad cold. In short, we have all 
been at sixes and sevens; and the 
Archdeacon ——” 

“Oh, never mind the Arch- 
deacon,” said Mr. Oavendish, and 
Miss Marjoribanks felt that he had 
not winced at the name, though he 
did glance up at her in spite of 
himself” with a little gleam from 
his eyes when she mentioned Bar- 
bara Lake. Perhaps this was be- 
cause he knew nothing about the 
Archdeacon, perhaps because he 
was prepared to hear the Arch- 
deacon named. Lucilla did not 
give him all the benefit of the un- 
certainty, for she began to get a 
little impatient, and to wonder, if 
the man had come to propose, as 
appearances suggested, why he did 
not do it and get done with it?— 
which was a very reasonable ques- 
tion. This time, however, it cer- 
tainly was coming. ‘I don’t like 
nice clergymen,” said Mr. Oaven- 
dish, “especially not when you 
think them nice. If I could really 
flatter myself that you had missed 


me—— 

“We all did,” said Lucilla; 
“there is no compliment about it; 
and poor dear Barbara has had such 
a cold——” 

“Ah!” said the unfortunate 
aspirant; and once more he gave 
a doubtful glance at Lucilla—de- 
cidedly the name of Barbara had 
more effect upon him than that of the 





Archdeacon. It seemed to damp 
his fire and smother the words on 
his lips, and he had to take another 
promenade to the window to re- 
cover himself. After that, how- 
ever, he came back evidently wound 
up and determined; and his eyes, as 
he returned to Miss Marjoribanks’s 
side, .fell upon the music-stand by 
means of which she had covered 
his fright and flight (if it was not a 
mere hallucination on Lucilla’s part 
that he had been frightened and 
had fled) on the night he left Oar- 
lingford. He came back with the 
air of a man who means to delay 
and deliberate no more. 

“If I could flatter myself that 
you had missed me,” he said; “you 
—not any one else—I might have 
the courage to ask——” 

It was at that precise moment of 
all moments that Mrs. Chiley, whom 
they had not heard coming up- 
stairs, though she was sufficiently 
audible, suddeply opened the door. 
Mr. Cavendish, as was natural, 
broke off in a moment with a face 
which had turned crimson, and even 
Lucilla herself felt a little annoyed 
and put out, when, as in duty bound, 
she got up to meet and welcome her 
old friend. One thing was fortunate, 
as Miss Marjoribanks afterwards 
reflected, that since it was to be 
interrupted, it had been interrupted 
so early, before he could have put 
himself in any ridiculous attitude, 
for example; for at such moments 
it is well known that some men go 
down upon their knees—or at least 
such is the ineradicable belief of 
womankind. If Mr. Cavendish had 
been on his knees—though, to tell 
the truth, he was net a very likely 
subject—the position would have 
been much more embarrassing. 
But as it was, there was an end. 
He turned back again to the win- 
dow, biting his glove in the most 
frantic way, and taking up his hat, 
while she, always mistress of the 
position, advanced to the new- 
comer with outstretched hands. 

“T know you have come to have 
lunch with me,” said Lucilla. “ You 
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are always so nice—just when I 
wanted you; for, of course, I dared 
not have asked Mr. Cavendish to go 
down-stairs if I had been all alone.” 

“Mr. Cavendish!” cried the old 
lady, with a little scream. ‘So he 
has really come back! I am so 
glad to see you. I can’t tell you 
how glad I am to see you; and, I 
declare, with a beard! Oh, you 
need not blush for what I say. I 
am old enough to be both your 
grandmothers, and I am so glad to 
see you together again!” said Mrs, 
Chiley, with an imprudent effusion 
of sentiment. And it may be ima- 
gined what the effect of this utter- 
ance was upon the suitor whose 
lovemaking (if he was really going 
to make love) was thus cut short in 
the bud. He coughed more than 
ever when he shook hands with the 
new-comer, and kept fast hold of 
his hat with that despairing grasp 
which is common to men in trouble. 
And then he kept looking at the 
door, as if he expected some one 
else to come in, or wanted to escape ; 
and so far from following up his 
interrupted address by any explana- 
tory or regretful glances, he never 
even looked at Lucilla, which, to be 
sure, struck her as odd enough. 

“Miss Marjoribanks is very good,” 
he said, “‘and I am very glad to see 
you so soon after my return, Mrs. 
Chiley—though, of course, I should 
have called; but I may have to go 
away in a day or two; and I am 
afraid I cannot have the pleasure 
of staying to lunch,” 

“Oh, yes, you must stay,” said 
Mrs. Chiley; “I want to hear all 
about it. Go away again in a day 
or two? If I were Lucilla, I would 
not let you go away. She is queen 
now in Carlingford, you know ;— 
and then poor old Mr. Chiltern is 
so ill. I hope you won't think of 
going away. They all said it was 
such a pity. Tell me where you 
have been, and what you have been 
doing all this time. We have miss- 
ed you so dreadfully, And now 
you look quite like a military man 
with that beard.” 
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“T have been nursing a sick friend 
on the Continent,” said Mr, Caven- 
dish—“ not very cheerful work. I 
am sorry about Mr. Chiltern, but I 
cannot help it. I have doubts now 
whether, even if he were to die, I 
should offer myself. I couldn’t 
give pledges to all the shopkeepers 
about my opinions,” said the em- 
seating ln ng and as he spoke, 
he put his hat against his breast 
like a buckler. “I must not de 
tain you from your lunch, Good- 
bye, Miss Marjoribanks ; I am very 
sorry I can’t stay.” 

“But, dear me, stop a minute— 
don’t run away from us,” said Mrs, 
Chiley.: ‘Come and talk it all over 
with the Colonel, there is a dear— 
and don’t do anything rash. Good- 
bye, if you will go,” said the old 
lady. She sat with a look of con- 
sternation in her face, looking at 
Miss Marjoribanks, as he made his 
way down-stairs. “Did I come in 
at a wrong time, Lucilla?” said Mrs, 
Chiley, in distress. ‘‘Have you 
refused him, my dear? What is 
the matter? I am so dreadfully 
afraid I came in at the wrong 
time.” 

“Dear Mrs. Chiley,” said Lucilla, 
sweetly, ‘“‘you can never come in 
at a wrong time; and it is just as 
well, on the whole, that he didn’t— 
for I was not prepared to give 
him any answer. I am sure, on 
the contrary, it was quite providen- 
tial,’ Miss Marjoribanks said; but 
it may be doubted whether Lucilla’s 
mind perfectly corresponded to her 
words on this occasion, though she 
was so amiable about it, as Mrs. 
Chiley afterwards said. For even 
when a woman has not her answer 
ready, she has always a certain 
curiosity about a proposal ; 
then when such a delicate matter 
is crushed in the bud like this, who 
can tell if it, will ever blossom 
again, and find full expression ? 
Miss Marjoribanks could not be said 
to be disappointed, but unquestion- 
ably she regretted a little that he 
had not been permitted to say out 
his say. As for Mrs. Chiley, when 
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she understood all the rights of it, 
she was afflicted beyond measure, 
and could not forgive herself for 
the unlucky part she had played. 

“Tf you had only said you were 
engaged,” the old lady exclaimed, 
“or not at home—or anything, Lu- 
cilla! You know, you need never 
stand on ceremony with me. No 
wonder he ‘looked as if he could 
eat me! Poor fellow! and I dare- 
say he has gone away with his 
heart full,” said Mrs. Chiley, with 
the tenderest sympathy. She could 
not get over it, nor eat any lunch, 
nor think of anything else. ‘Poor 
dear boy! he need not have been 
so put out with an old woman like 
me. He might have known if he 
had given me the least hint, or even 
a look, I would have gone away,” 
said the kind old woman. “ But 
you must be all the kinder to him 
when he comes back, Lucilla. And, 
my dear, if I were you, I would 
stay in this afternoon. He is sure 
to come back, and I would not keep 
him in pain.” 


“T don’t think he will come. 


back,” Lucilla could ‘not help say- 
ing; for she had a conviction that 
nothing more would come of it; 
but nevertheless she did stay in 
that afternoon, and received seve- 
ral visits, but saw nothing more of 
Mr. Cavendish. It was rather vex- 
atious, to tell the truth; for to see a 
man so near the point and not even 
to have the satisfaction of refusing 
him, is naturally aggravating to a 
woman. But Miss Marjoribanks 
had far too much philosophy as 
well_as good sense to be vexed on 
that account with Mrs. Chiley, who 
could not forgive herself, and to 
make up for the consequences of 
her unlucky entry, would have 
done anything in the world. The 
old lady herself returned in the 
afternoon to know ,the result, and 
was doubly vexed and distressed to 
hear he had not come back. 

“T ought to be on the Arch- 
deacon’s side, Lucilla,” she said, 
with tears in hereyes. “I know I 
ought, when it was I that brought 
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him here; but I can’t help feeling 
for the other, my dear. He always 
was so nice—a great deal nicer, to 
my way of thinking, than Mr. Bever- 
ley; not to say but that the Arch- 
deacon is very agreeable,” Mrs, 
Chiley added, recollecting herself; 
for in matters of that description 
a woman of experience is aware 
that she cannot be too particular 
about what she says; and suppos- 
ing that Mr. Cavendish did not 
come back, it would never do to 
prejudice Lucilla against the other 
candidate. “I never blamed Mr. 
Cavendish about that Lake girl,” 
the old lady continued. “It was 
not his fault, poor young man. I 
know he was always devoted to 
you in his heart; and to think he 
should come here the very first 
place as soon as he returned! I 
only wish I had had one of my 
headaches this morning, my dear, 
to keep me indoors for an old 
Malaprop. I do indeed, Lucilla. 
It would have served me right, and 
I should not have minded the pain.” 

‘But indeed I don’t wish any- 
thing of the sort,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks. ‘TI would not have the 
best man in the world at the cost 
of one of those dreadful headaches 
of yours. It is so good of you to 
say so; but you know very well it 
is not that sort of thing I am think- 
ing of. If I were to go off and marry 
just now, after all that has been done 
to the drawing-room and _every- 
thing, I should feel as if I were 
swindling papa; and it is the object 
of my life to be a comfort to him.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Chiley, 
“but we must not neglect your own 
interests for all that. I think it is 
most likely he will come this even- 
ing. He has just come from the 
Continent, you know, where people 
do make calls in the evening. I 
meant to have asked you to come 
down to us, as we shall be all 
alone——” 

“All alone? Then where is the 
Archdeacon ?” asked Lucilla. 

““He has: gone out to Sir John’s 
for a day or two, my dear,” said 
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Mrs. Chiley, and she could not 
understand the little gleam of in- 
telligence that shot into Lucilla’s 
eye. “He left word with me for 
you that he would be sure to be 
back before Thursday, but seeing 
Mr. Cavendish when I came in made 
me forget all about it. He would 
be quite distressed, poor man! if 
he thought I had forgotten to give 
you his message. I won’t ask you 
now to come down and cheer me 
up 2@ little, Lucilla. I think poor 
Mr. Cavendish is sure to come this 
evening, and I will not stand in 
his way again. But, my dear, you 
must send me a little note after he 
has been. Now promise. I shall 
be quite in suspense all night.” 

“Dear Mrs. Chiley, I don’t think 
he will come,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks. “For my part, I think it 
was providential your coming to- 
day—for I am sure I don’t know 
what I should have said to him. 
And it is so odd the Archdeacon 
should be away just at this mo- 
ment. I feel quite sure he will 
not come to-night.” 

“There is nothing odd about the 
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Archdeacon,” said Mrs. Chiley. ‘“ It 
was for to-day he was asked, you 
know ; that is simple enough. If 
youare sure that you prefer the Arch- 
deacon, my dear——” the old lady 
added, with an anxious look. _But 
Lucilla cut short the inquiry, which 
was becoming too serious, by bring- 
ing her kind visitor a cup of tea. 

“IT hope you don’t think I pre- 
fer any of them,” said the injured 
maiden. “If I had been thinkin 
of that sort of thing, you know, 
need never have come home. If 
they would only let one do one’s 
duty in peace and quiet,” said Lu- 
cilla, with a sigh; and to tell the 
truth, both the ladies had occa- 
sion on that trying afternoon for 
the consolation of their cup of tea. 
But while they were thus refresh- 
ing themselves, a conversation of a 
very different kind, yet affecting 
the same interests, was being car- 
ried on not very far off, under the 
shelter of a little flowery arbour in 
another of the embowered gardens 
of Grange Lane, where the subject 
was just then being discussed from 
the other side. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Mr. Woodburn’s house, every- 
body admitted, was one of the 
nicest in Carlingford; but that was 
not so visible out of doors as in. 
He was a great amateur of flowers 
and fruit, and had his garden 
lined on each side with green- 
houses, which were no doubt very 
fine in their way, but somewhat 
spoiled the garden, which had not 
in the least the homely, luxuriant, 
old-fashioned look of the other 
gardens, where, for the most part, 
the flowers and shrubs grew as if 
they liked it and were at home— 
whereas Mr. Woodburn’s flower- 
beds were occupied only by tenants 
at will; but at one corner near the 
house there was a little arbour, so 
covered up and heaped over with 
clematis that even the Scotch gar- 
dener had not the heart to touch 


it. The mass was so perfect and 
yet so light that it was the most 
perfect hiding-place imaginable ; 
and nobody who had not been in 
it could have suspected that there 
was a possibility of getting inside. 
Here Mrs. Woodburn and Mr. Cav- 
endish were seated on this _parti- 
cular afternoon; she very eager, 
animated, and in earnest, he silent 
and leaning his head on his two 
hands in a sort of downcast, fallen 
way. Mrs. Woodburn had one of 
her lively eyes on the garden that 
nobody might enter unseen, and 
for this once was “taking off” no 
one, but was most emphatically and 
unquestionably herself. 

“*So you did not do it,” she said. 
“Why didn’t you do it? when you 
knew so much depended upon it! 
You know I did not wish for it 
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myself, at first. But now -since 
this man has come, and you have 
got into such a panic, and never 
will have the courage to face it 
out——” 

“How can I have the courage to 
face it out?’ said Mr. Cavendish, 
with a groan. “It is all very easy 
for a woman to speak who has only 
to criticise other people. If you 
had to do it yourself——” 

“Ah, if I only had!” cried the 
Sister. ‘You may be sure I would 
not make so much fuss. After all, 
what is there to do? Take your 
place in society, which you have 
worked for and won as honestly as 
anybody ever won it, and look an- 
other man in the face who is not 
half so clever nor so sensible as you 
are. Why, what can hesay? If I 
only could do it, you may be sure 
I should not lose any time.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Cavendish, lift- 
ing his head. ‘To be sure, you're 
a mimic—you can assume any part 

ou like; but I am not so clever. 

tell you again, the only thing I 
can do is to go away 

“Run away, you mean,’ 
Mrs. Woodburn. 
ish, indeed, if I were trusting to 
your cleverness to assume a part. 
My dear good brother, you would 
find it impossible to put your- 
self sufficiently in sympathy with 
another,” cried the mimic, in the 
Archdeacon’s very tone, with a 
laugh, and at the same time a 
little snarl of bitter contempt. 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Nelly, 
no foolery just now,” said Mr. 
Cavendish. “I don’t understand 
how you can be so heartless. To 
mimic a man who has my position, 
my reputation, my very existence 
in his hands!” 

“Have you murdered anybody ?” 
said Mrs. Woodburn, with intense 
scorn. ‘Have you robbed any- 
body? If you have, I can under- 
stand all this stuff. He is the very 
man to mimic, on the contrary. I'd 
like to let you see him as he was 
on that famous occasion when he 
delivered his opinions on art in 


said 
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Lucilla’s drawing-room. Look 
here,” said the mimic, putting one 
hand behind an imaginary coat-tail, 
and with the other holding up a 
visionary drawing to the light; but 
this was more than her audience 
could bear. 

“T think you must have vowed 
to drive me crazy,” cried the exas- 
perated brother. “Put aside for 
once that confounded vanity of 
yours —as if a man had always 
leisure to look at you playing the 
fool.” While he spoke in this un- 
usual way, he got up, as was na- 
tural, and took one or. two steps 
across the narrow space which was 
shut in by those luxuriant heaps of 
clematis; and Mrs. Woodburn, for 
cher part, withdrew her chair out of 
his way in equal heat and indigna- 
tion. 

‘““You have always the leisure to 
play the fool yourselves, you men,” 
she said. “Vanity, indeed! as if 
it were not simply to show you that 
one can laugh at him without being 
stricken with thunder. But leave 
that if you like. You know quite 
well if you married Lucilla Marjori- 
banks that there would be no more 
about it. There could be no more 
about it. Why, all Grange Lane 
would be in a sort of way pledged 
to you. J don’t mean to say J am 
attached to Lucilla, but you used 
to be, or to give yourself out for 
being. You flirted with her dread- 
fully in the winter, I remember, 
when those terrible Woodburns 
were here,” she continued, with a 
shiver. “If you married Lucilla 
and got into Parliament, you might 
laugh at all the archdeacons in the 
world.” 

“Tt is very easy for a woman 
to talk,” said the reluctant wooer 
again. 

“T can tell you something it is 
not easy to do,” cried his sister. 
“It is frightfully hard for a wo- 
man to stand by and see a set 
of men making a mess of things, 
and not to dare to say a wo 
till all is spoiled. What is this 
Archdeacon, I would like to know, 
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or what could he say? If you 
only would have the least cour- 
age, and look him in the face, 
he would be disabled. As if no 
one had ever heard of mistaken 
identity before! And in the mean 
time go and see Lucilla, and get 
her consent. I can’t do that for 
you; but I could do a great deal of 
the rest, if you would only have 
a little pluck and not give in like 
this.& 

“ A little pluck, by George !” cried 
the unfortunate man, and he threw 
himself down again upon his chair. 
“T am not in love with Lucilla 
Marjoribanks, and I don’t want to 
marry her,” he added, doggedly, 
and sat beating a tune with his 
fingers on the table, with but a 
poorly-assumed air of indifference. 
As for Mrs. Woodburn, she regarded 
him with a look of contempt. 

“Perhaps you will tell me who 
you are in love with,” she said, dis- 
dainfully; “but I did not ask to 
be taken into your confidence in 
such an interesting way. What I 
wish to know is, whether you want 
a wife who will keep your position 
for you. I am not in the least 
fond of her, but she is very clever. 
Whether you want the support of 
all the best people in Carlingford, 
and connections that would put ald 
that to silence, and a real position 
of your own which nobody could 
interfere with,—that'is what I want 
to know, Harry; as for the senti- 
mental part, I am not so much in- 
terested about that,”’ said Mrs. Wood- 
burn, with a contemptuous smile. 
She was young still, and she was 
handsome in her way (for people 
who liked that style), and it jarred a 
little on the natural feelings to hear 
& young wife express herself so 
disdainfully ; but, to be sure, her 
brother was not unaccustomed to 
that. 

“You said once that Woodburn 
was necessary to your happiness,” 
he said, with a mixtare of scorn 
and appeal, “though I can’t say I 
saw it, for my part.” 

“Did I?” she said, with a slight 
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shrug of her shoulders; “I saw . 
what wasnecessary on another score, 
as you don’t seem to do. When & 
man has nobody belonging to him, 
it is connections he ought to try 
for; and Lucilla has very good con- 
nections; and it would be as good 
as securing the support of Grange 
Lane. Do it for my sake, Harry, 
if you won’t do it for your own,” 
said Mrs. Woodburn, with “a change 
of tone. “If you were to let things 
be said, and give people an advan- 
tage, think what would become of 
me. Woodburn would not mind so 
much if somebody else were in- 
volved ; but oh, Harry! if he should 
find out he had been cheated, and 
he only——” 

““ He was not cheated! You were 
always a great deal too good for 
him, Nelly,” said Mr. Cavendish, 
touched at last at an effectual point; 
“and as for his friends and family, 
and all that——” 

“Oh, please, don’t speak of them,” 
said Mrs. Woodburn, with a shudder; 
“but there are only two of us in 
the world; and, Harry, for my 
sake——”’ 

At this appeal Mr. Oavendish got 
up again, and began to pace the 
little arbour, two steps to the wall, 
and two steps back again. ‘I told 
you I had almost done it, when 
that confounded old woman came 
in,” he said: “that could not be 
called my fault?” 

“ And she said she was both your 
grandmothers,” said the mimic, 
with a slightly hysterical laugh, in 
Mrs. Chiley’s voice. ‘I know how 
she did it. She can’t be there still, 
you know—go now and try.” ~ 

“ Let alone a little; don’t hurry a 
fellow,” said her brother, somewhat 
sullehly ; ‘aman can’t move himself 
up to the point of proposing twice 
in one day.” 

“Then promise that you will do 
it to-morrow,” said Mrs. Woodburn. 
“T shall have to go in, for there is 
somebody coming. Harry, before 
I go, promise that you will do it 
to-morrow, for my sake.” 

“Oh, bother!” said Mr. Oaven- 
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dish; and it was all the answer he 
deigned to give before Mrs. Wood- 
burn was called away, notwithstand- 
ing the adjuration she addressed to 
him. It was then getting late, too 
late, even had he been disposed for 
such an exertion, to try his fortunes 
again that day, and Luciila’s allu- 
sion had given him a great longing 
to see Barbara once more before 
his sacrifice was accomplished. 
Not that it was such a great sacri- 
fice, after all. For Mr. Cavendish 
was quite aware that Miss Marjori- 
banks was a far more suitable match 
for him than Barbara Lake, and he 
was not even disposed to offer him- 
self and his name and fortune, such 
‘as they were, to the drawing-mas- 
ter’s daughter. But, to tell the 
truth, he was not a person of fixed 
and settled sentiments, as he ought 
to have been in order to triumph, 
as his sister desired, over the diffi- 
culties of his position. Perhaps 
Mrs. Woodburn herself would have 
done just the same, had it been she 
from whom action was demanded. 
But she was capable of much more 
spirited and determined conduct in 
theory, as was natural, and thought 
she could have done a great deal 
better. Mr. Oavendish lounged 
about the garden a little, with his 
hands in his pockets, and then 
strayed out quite accidentally, and 
in the same unpremeditating mood 
made his way to Grove Street. He 
meant nothing by it, and did not 
even inquire of himself where he 
was going, but only strolled out to 
take the aira little. And, to be sure, 
it was better to go up to the higher 
oe of the town than to linger 

ere about Grange Lane, where all 
‘ the people he knew might pass, and 
stop to talk, and ask him whefe he 
had been, and worry his life out. 
And surely he had had enough of 
bother for.one day. By this time 
it was getting dark, and it was very 
pleasant in Grove Street, where most 
of the good people had just watered 
their little gardens, and brought 
out the sweetness of the mignon- 
ette. Mr. Oavendish was not senti- 
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mental, but still the hour was not 
without its influence; and when he 
looked at the lights that began to 
appear in the parlour windows, and 
breathed in the odours from the 
little gardens, it is not to be denied 
that he asked himself for a moment 
what was the good of going through 
all this bother and vexation, and 
whether love in a cottage, with a 
little garden full of mignonette and 
a tolerable amount of comfort with- 
in, was not, after all, a great deal 
more reasonable than it looked at 
first sight? This, however, it must 
be allowed, was no conclusion arriv- 
ed at on suflicient premises, and 
with the calmness that befitted such 
an important argument, but the 
mere suggestion, by the way, of an 
impatient, undecided mind, that did 
always what at the moment it found 
most agreeable to do, and reflected 
afterwards, when the moment of re- 
pentance, not of reflection, had arriv- 
ed. He had paused by instinct under 
a lamp not yet lighted, which was 
almost opposite Mr. Lake’s house; 
and it was not his fault if he saw 
at the upper window a figure look- 
ing out, like Mariana, and sighing, 
“He cometh not.” Naturally the 
figure was concerned to find out 
who he was, and he was anxious to 
find out who was the figure. And, 
on the whole, it was in a very inno- 
cent manner that this eutirely natu- 
ral curiosity Was satisfied. First 
the window was opened a little—a 
very little, just enough to change 
the air—and Mr. Cavendish down 
below heard the voice of Barbara 
singing softly up above, which 
settled the matter as to her iden- 
tity. As to his, Barbara had never, 
from the first moment she perceived 
him, had any doubt of that. Her 
heart leaped back, as she thought, 
to its right place when she first 
caught sight of that blessed appari- 
tion; and with her heart came the 
orange-flowers, and the wedding 
breakfast, and the veil of real Bras- 
sels, for which Barbara had so much 
wept. She tried to sing something 
that would convey hope and assur- 
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ance to her timid lover;«but her 
mind was far from being a prompt 
one, as has been said. Thus it was 
all in the most natural way that it 
came about. When Mr. Cavendish 
felt quite sure who it was, he took 
off his hat, which was only civil, 
and made a step or two forward; 
and then Barbara took the extreme 
step of going down to the door. 
No doubt it was an extreme step. 
Nothing but a great public aim, like 
that of Miss Marjoribanks, could 
have justified such a measure; 
but then Barbara, if she had not a 
great public, had at least a decided 
personal purpose, and obeyed the 
impulse of that mingled inclination 
towards another and determination 
to have her own way, which in such 
a-mind calls itself passion, and 
which sometimes, by sheer force of 
will, succeeds better than either 
genius or calculation. She went 
down to the door, all palpitating 
with renewed hope, and, at the 
same time, with the dread that he 
might escape her in the moment 
which was necessary for her passage 
down-stairs. But when she opened 
the door, and appeared with her 
cheeks glowing, and her eyes blaz- 
ing, and her heart thumping in her 
breast, in the midst of that quiet 
twilight, the object of her hopes 
was still there. He had even ad- 
vanced a little, with an instinctive 
sense of her approach; and thus 
they met, the street being compara- 
tively quiet just then, and the mig- 
nonette perfuming the air. To be 
sure, the poetry: of the situation 
was of a homely order, for it was 
under a lamp-post instead of a 
tree that the lover had placed him- 
self; and it was not the dew, but 
the watering, that had brought out 
the odour of the mignonette; but 
then neither of the two were very 
poetical personages, and the acces- 
sories did perfectly well for them. 
“Ts it you, Mr. Cavendish? 
Goodness! I could not think who 
it was,” cried Barbara, out of 


breath. 
“Yes, it is I. I thought, if I 
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had an opportunity, I would ask 
how you were—before I go away 
again,” said the imprudent man. 
He did not want to commit him- 
self, but at the same time he was 
disposed to take the benefit of his 
position as a hero on the eve of de- 
parture. “I heard you had been 
ill.” 

“ Oh, no—not ill,’”’ said Barbara; 
and then she added, taking breath, 
“T am quite well now. Won’t you 
come in?” 

This was the perfectly simple 
and natural manner in which it 
occurred. There was nobody in, 
and Barbara did not see, any more 
than her lover did, why she should 
sacrifice any of her advantages. 
They were, on the whole, quite 
well matched, and stood in need of 
no special protection on either side. 
Though naturally Barbara, who felt 
by this time as if she could almost 
see the pattern of the real Brussels, 
had a much more serious object in 
view than Mr. Cavendish, who went 
in only because it was a pleasant 
thing to do at the moment, and 
offered him a little refuge from him- 
self and his deliberations, and the 
decision which it was so necessary 
to come to. Thus it happened that 
when Mr. Lake and Rose came in 
from the evening walk they had 
been taking together, they found, 
to their great amazement, Barbara 
in the little parlour, singing to Mr. 
Cavendish, who had forgotten all 
about Grange Lane, and his dan- 
gers, and his hopes of better for- 
tune, and was quite as much con- 
tented with the mellow contralto 
that delighted his ears, and the 
blazing scarlet bloom, and black 
level brows that pleased his eyes, as 
anybody could have desired. To 
be sure, he had not even yet 
given a thought to the wedding 
breakfast, which was all arranged 
already in tie mind of the en- 
chantress who thus held him in 
thrall; but perhaps that may be 
best accounted for by referring it 
to one of those indefinable pecu- 
liarities of difference that exist be- 
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tween the mind of woman and that 
of man. 

When Mr. Lake and his daughter 
came in from their walk, and their 
talk about Willie, and about art, 
and about the “effects” and “ bits” 
which Rose and her father mutu- 
ally pointed out to each other, to 
find this unexpected conjunction 
in the parlour, their surprise, and 
indeed consternation, may be im- 
agined. But it was only in the 
mind of Rose that the latter senti- 
ment existed. As for Mr. Lake, he 
had long made up his mind how, 
as he said, “a man of superior 
position” ought to be received 
when he made his appearance in 
an artist’s house. Perhaps, to tell 
the truth, he forgot for the moment 
that his visitor was young, and his 
daughter very handsome, and that 
it was to visit Barbara and not 
himself that Mr. Cavendish had 
come. The little drawing-master 
would not suffer himself to be se- 
duced by thoughts which were 
apart from the subject from carry- 
ing out his principles. When Mr. 
Oavendish rose up confused, with a 
look of being caught and found out, 
Mr. Lake held out his hand to him 
with perfect suavity—‘I have the 
pleasure of knowing you only by 
sight,” said the innocent father, 
“but I am very glad to make your 
acquaintance in my own house ;” 
and as this was said with the con- 
scious dignity of a man who knows 
that his house is not just an ordin- 
ary house, but one that naturally 
the patrician portion of the com- 
munity, if they only knew it, would 
be glad to seek admittance to, the 
consequence was that Mr. Caven- 
dish felt only the more and more 
confused. 

“F-happened to be passing,’’ he 
explained, faintly, “and having 
heard that Miss Lake, whom I have 
had the pleasure of meeting———” 

“T assure you,” said the draw- 
ing-master, “that I hail with satis- 
faction the appearance of a gentle- 
man whose intelligence I have 
heard so much of. We artists are 
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a little limited, to be sure; for life, 
you know, is short, and art is long, 
as the poet says; and our own oc- 
cupation requires so much of our 
thoughts. But still we are sympa- 
thetic, Mr. Cavendish. We can un- 
derstand other subjects of study, 
though we cannot share them. 
Yes, Barbara has been a little 
poorly—but she does not look as 
if there was much the matter with 
her to-night. Ask for the lamp, 
Rose,” said Mr. Lake, with a little 
grandeur. There was no light in 
the room except the candles at the 
piano, which lighted that corner 
and left the rest of the apartment, 
small as it was, in comparative 
shade. There was something mag- 
nificent in the idea of adding the 
lamp to that illumination; but 
then it is true that, as Mr. Lake 
himself said, “every artist is a 
prodigal in his heart.” 

Rose had been standing all this 
time with her hat on, looking at 
Mr. Cavendish like a little Gorgon. 
What did he want here? How had 
he been admitted? She scorned to 
go and interrogate the maid, which 
involved a kind of infidelity to her 
sister, but all the same she looked 
hard at Mr. Cavendish with a severi- 
ty which had on the whole a reas- 
suring effect upon him. For, to 
tell the truth, the benign reception 
which he was receiving from Mr. 
Lake, instead of setting the visitor 
at his ease, made him nervous; for 
he was not in the least aware of 
the heroic soul which existed in the 
drawing -master’s- limited person. 
Mr. Cavendish thought nothing but 
that he was being “‘ caught,” accord- 
ing to his own vulgar theory. He 
thought Barbara’s father was cring- 
ing to him, and playing the usual 
mean part of an interested parent 
who means to secure a good match 
for his daughter. But as for Rose, 
she evidently, either from jealousy 
or some other reason, was not in 
the plot. She stood apart and 
scowled, as well as she knew how, 
upon the intruder. ‘‘I suppose, 
papa,” said Rose, “ Mr. Cavendish 
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wished to hear Barbara sing, and 
she has been singing. She is al- 
‘ways very good-natured in that 
way; but as we have none of us 
anything particular to do, I don’t 
see what need we have for a lamp.” 

At this trenchant speech Mr. 
Cavendish rose. He was quite 
grateful to the little Preraphaelite 
for her incivility. It made him 
feel less as if he had committed 
himself, and more’as if he were an 
intruder, which was the more agree- 
able suggestion of the two under 
the present circumstances. “ You 
remind me that I should thank 
Miss Lake for letting me come in 
and hear once more her lovely 
voice,” he said. “I am at present 
only a visitor in Carlingford, and 
indeed in England—I may have to 
leave again in a day or two—good- 
bye. If I am still here, I shall 
hope to meet you on Thursday.” 
And then he pressed Barbara’s 
hand, who, to tell the truth, was 
very reluctant to let him go away. 

“Tf you must ga——” she said, so 
low that her father could not hear 
her, though the vigilant suspicious 
little Rose caught the sound, and 
came a step nearer, like a little 
dragon, as Barbara was disposed 
to think she was. 

“ T must go,” murmured Mr. Cay- 
endish ; ‘‘but I shall see you—we 
shall meet.” He dared not say 
another word,~so alarming were 
the looks of the small Medusa, 
whose countenance he could see 
behind Barbara regarding the part- 
ing. As for Mr. Lake, he too re- 
garded it with a momentary curi- 
osity. He did not quite under- 
stand how it was that his daughter 
and his visitor could know each 
other well enough to communicate 
in this undertone. 

“T am sorry to see so little of 
you,” said Mr. Lake. “I am afraid 
it is my little girl's brusque way of 
speaking that hastens your going. 
I assure you we were quite unoccu- 
pied, and would have been very 
happy—perhaps we may be more 
fortunate another time ;” and with 
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that the drawing-master gave a 
dignified dismi to his surprising 
visitor. It was Rose herself who 
saw Mr. Cavendish to the door, 
which she opened for him with an 
utter disregard of his excuses and at- 
tempts to do that office for himself. 
She would not even shake 

but made him the most majestic 
curtsy that was ever executed by 
a personage five feet high, under 
the influence of which Mr. Caven- 
dish went away humbled, and, he 
could scarcely tell why, ashamed of 
himself. When Rose came back - 
to the parlour, still with her hat 
on, she found that Barbara had 
gone to the window, and was look- 
ing out at the edge of the blind— 
which was all that was. wanted to 
put a climax to her guardian’s ex- 
asperation. 

“Papa,” said Rose, “I should 
like to know in your presence, or I 
should like you to ask Barbara her- 
self, what is the meaning of all 
that has been going on to-night.” 

Mr. Lake turned right round at 
this appeal with an expression of 
utter amaze and _ bewilderment, 
which at another moment would 
have struck Rose with the pro- 
foundest delight as a study; and 
as for Barbara, without any more 
ado she burst into a flood of pas- 
sionate tears. 

“Oh, you nasty envious thing! 
oh, you jealous, disagreeable thing |” 
sobbed the elder sister; “to send 
him away and spoil everything 
with your airs! when he was as 
near—just as near ”—but here Bar- 
bara’s voice lost itself in her tears. 

‘“‘My dear, what does this mean ?” 
said Mr. Lake. 

“Tt means, papa, that she has 
encouraged him to come, and in- 
vited him in, and been singing to 
him,” cried Rose. “To think she 
should be one of us, and have no 
proper pride! If he was fond of 
her, he would tell her so, and ask 
your permission ; but she is laying 

erself out to please Aim, and .is 
should all jeer 


8 parties, and say 
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she is trying to catch him. I 
thought I could have died of shame 
when I saw him here to-night; and 
compromising you, as if that was 
why you were so civil. If it were 
for her good, do you think J would 
ever interfere?” cried Barbara’s 
guardian angel. At this point Rose 
herself would have liked excessively 
to ery, if the truth must be told; 
but Barbara had already appropri- 
ated that facile mode of expression, 
and the little artist scorned to copy. 
As for Mr. Lake, he turned from one 
to the other of his daughters with 
unmitigated consternation and dis- 
may. 
“Tt was all your coming in,” 
sobbed Barbara, “if you had only 
had the sense to see it. That was 
what he meant. If I was singing, 
it was just to pass the time; I 
know that was what he came for. 
And you to send him away with 
your airs!” cried the injured young 
woman. All this made up a scene 
entirely novel to the amazed father, 
who felt it his duty to put a stop 
to it, and yet could not tell what to 
sa 


y- 
“Girls,” he began with a tremb- 


ling voice, ‘this is all perfectl 

new to me. I don’t understan 

If Mr. Cavendish, or—or any one, 
wishes to pay his addresses to m 

daughter, it is, of course, his busi- 
ness to apply to me in the first 
place. Barbara, don’t cry. You 
know how I dislike to hear you 
cry,” said the poor man, gradually 
losing his head. “Don’t make a 
fuss, Rose; for heaven’s sake, girls, 
can’t you say at once what you 
mean, and don’t worry me to death? 
Ah, if your poor mother had but 
been spared!” cried the unfortunate 
widower; and he had five daugh- 
ters altogether, poor soul!—and it 
was so easy to drive him out of his 
senses. At this point Rose inter- 
vened, and did what she could to 
calm matters down. Barbara still 
sobbing, retired to -her chamber ; 
the boys came in from their cricket, 
and the little children had to be 
put to bed, and there was no one 
to attend to all these matters, in the 
absence of the eldest sister, except 
the little mistress of the school of 
design, so that naturally all further 
explanation was postponed: for this 
night. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


It was thus that Mr. Cavendish, 
without particularly meaning it, im- 
pressed upon two interesting and 
amiable young women on the same 
day the conviction that he was 
about to propose, without in either 
case realising that expectation. 
After this last exploit he went 
home with his head more confused, 
and his will more undecided, than 
ever. For he had one of those per- 
verse minds which cling to every- 
thing that is forbidden; and the 
idea that he ought not to have 
gone near Barbara Lake, that he 
ought not to see her again, nor ad- 
dress her in any special way, worried 
and annoyed him horribly.. If such 
a thing had been permissible in 
England as that a man might marry 
one wife for his liking and another 
for his interests, the matter might 


have been compromised by propos- 
ing to them both; and there can- 
not be a doubt that Lucilla, in such 
a case, would very soon have tri- 
umphed over her handsome, sul- 
len, passionate rival. But then 
such a way of conciliating a man 
with himself does not exist in the 
British Islands, and consequently 
was not to be thought of. And to 
be sure, every time he came to 
think of it, Mr. Cavendish saw 
more and more clearly what a fool 
he would be to marry Barbara, who 
was evidently so ready to marry 
him. The same thing could not 
with any confidence be predicated 
of Miss Marjoribanks, though, if she 
were to accept him, and her father 
were to consent, nothing could be 
better for his interests. All this 
he felt, and yet an uncodnquerable 
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reluctance kept him back. His 
history was not quite spotless, and 
there were chapters in it which he 
thought it would kill him to have 
brought before the public of Car- 
lingford ; but still he was far from 
being a bad fellow in his way. And 
down at the bottom of his heart, out 
of everybody’s sight, and unacknow- 
ledged even by himself, there was 
one little private nook full of gra- 
titude to Lucilla. Though he 
scarcely knew what was passing at 
the moment, he knew, when he 
came to think of it, that she had 
saved him from the effects of his 
first panic at the unexpected appear- 
ance of Mr. Beverley. Perhaps it 
was partly this consciousness that 
made him so embarrassed in her 
presence; and he could not find it 
in his heart, with this sense of grati- 
tude, to deceive her, and say he 
loved her, and ask her to marry 
him. To be sure, if Mr. Cavendish 
had been a very acute observer, he 
might bave felt that Lucilla was 
quite able to take care of herself in 
such an emergency, and was at the 
least a match for him, however se- 
ductive he might appear to others; 
but then, few people are acute ob- 
servers in a matter so entirely per- 
sonal to themselves. He felt furious 
with himself as he went home, and 
thought how foolish he had been 
ever to go near Barbara Lake in 
the present position of affairs; and 
yet he could not help feeling that 
it was more delightful to him to see 
the colour blaze into her cheeks, 
and the song rise like a bird from 
her full crimson lips, and that flush 
of excitement and triumph come 
from her eyes, than it could have 
been in any case to have been -ad- 
mitted to the same degree of intim- 
acy with Lucilla, who was not in 


the least intoxicated by his pre-. 


sence. Thus the unfortunate man 
was torn asunder, not so much by 
love and duty, as by inclination 
and interest, though the inclination 
was not strong enough to have 
allowed of any great sacrifice, nor 
the interest sufficiently certain to 
have repaid the exertion. Tihs 
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only made it the more difficult to de- 
cide; and in his circumstances, and 
with the panic that pursued him, he 
did not feel it possible to adopt the 
only wise policy that remained to 
him, and wait. 

As Mr. Cavendish was thus mak- 
ing his way home, horribly vexed 
and annoyed with himself, and 
avoiding Grange Lane as if the 
plague was in it, Miss Marjori- 
banks sat in her drawing-room 
alone, and thought the matter over. 
Certainly she had not expected him 
that evening, but still, when she 
heard ten o'clock strike, and felt - 
that his coming was now absolutely 
impossible, she was a little —not 
exactly disappointed, but annoyed 
at herself for having felt a sort 
of expectation. Lucilla was not a 
person to hide her sentiments, or 
even to conceal a fact which was 
disagreeable to her amour propre. 
She had too thorough and well- 
founded a confidence in the natural 
interest of the world in all belong- 
ing to her to do that; so when ten 
o'clock had done striking, she 
opened her blotting-book and took 
one of her pretty sheets of paper 


with | ~ita on it in delicate rose- 


tinted letters, the L very large, and 
the concluding letters very small, 
and dashed off her note to Mrs. 
Chiley. The Misses Blount’s at 
Mount Pleasant had been one of the 
very first establishments to forsake 
the handwriting which was all cor- 
ners, in favour of the bold running 
hand of the present female genera- 
tion; and it was accordingly in a 
very free and strongly characterised 
manuscript, black with much ink, 
that Miss Marjoribanks wrote— 


“Dearest Mrs. Curtey,—I never 
expected him to come, and he has 
not. I daresay he never meant it. 
I am so glad. It was Providence 
that sent you at that particular 
moment to-day.—Always in haste, 
with fond love, your most truly 
affectionate Lucia.” 


And when she had sent Thomas 
with this note, Miss Marjoribanks 
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felt her mind relieved. Not that 
it had been much distressed before, 
but when she had put it in black 
and white, and concluded upon 
it, her satisfaction was more 
complete; and no such troublous 
thoughts as those which disturbed 
the hero of this day’s transactions 
—no such wild tears as poured 
from the eyes of Barbara Lake—in- 
terfered with the maidenly com- 
ure of Lucilla’s meditations. 
otwithstanding all that - people 
say to the contrary, there is a power 
in virtue which makes itself felt in 
such an emergency. Miss Marjori- 
banks could turn from Mr. Caven- 
dish, who had thus failed to fulfil 
the demands of his position, to the 
serene idea of the Archdeacon, with 
that delightful consciousness of 
having nothing to reproach herself 
with, which is balm to a well-regu- 
lated mind. She had done her 
duty, whatever happened. She had 
not injudiciously discouraged nor 
encouraged the possible member 
for Carlingford; and at the same 
time she was perfectly free to turn 
her attention to the possible Bishop ; 
and neither in one case nor the other 
could anybody say that she had 
one a step too far, or committed 
herself in any way whatever. While 
these consoling reflections were 
sing,through Lucilla’s mind, Dr. 
arjoribanks came _ up-stairs, as 
had grown to be his custom lately. 
Sometimes he took a cup of tea, 
though it was against his principles, 
and sometimes he only sat by while 
his daughter had hers, and amused 
himself with her.chat before he 
went to bed. He was later than 
usual to-night, and naturally the tea- 
tray had disappeared some time 
before. As for Lucilla, she did not 
for a moment permit her own pre- 
occupation to interfere with the 
discharge of her immediate duty, 
which was unquestionably to be 
amusing and agreeable, and a com- 
fort to her dear papa. 
“So you had Cavendish here to- 
day?” said the Doctor. ‘ What 
brought him bere? What has he 


been doing? Since you and he are 
on such good terms, I hope he gaye 
you an account of where he has been.” 

“He has been nursing a sick 


friend on—the Continent,” said Lu- - 


cilla, with that largeness of geogra- 
phical expression which is natural 
to the insular mind. “Who are 
Mr. Cavendish’s friends, papa?” 
added Miss Marjoribanks, with con- 
fiding simplicity; and it was beau- 
tiful to see how the daughter looked 
up into her father’s face, with that 
angelic confidence in his knowledge 
on all subjects which is so rarely 
to be met with in the present gene- 
ration. But it was not a question 
to which the Doctor found it easy 
to respond. 

““Who are his friends ?”’ said Dr. 
Marjoribanks. ‘He’s one of the 
Cavendishes, they say. We have 
all heard that. I never knew he 
had any friends; which is, after all, 
next best to having very good ones,” 
said the philosophical old Scotch- 
man; and there, as it appeared, he 
was quite content to let the matter 
drop. 

“T like to know who people be- 
long to, for my part,” said Lucilla, 
“The Archdeacon, for example, one 


knows all about his friends. It’s° 


a great deal nicer, you know, papa. 
Not that it matters in the least 
about the Cavendishes——” 

“Well, I should have thought 
not, after the way you made an end 
of him,” said the Doctor. “I hope 
he doesn’t mean to begin that non- 
sense over again, Lucilla. He is a 
good fellow enough, and I don’t 
mind asking him to my house, but 
it is quite a different thing to give 
him my daughter. He spends too 
much money, and I can’t see what 
real bottom he has. It may all 
flare up and come to nothing any 
day. Nobody can have any cer- 
tainty with an expensive fellow 
like that,” said Dr. Marjoribanks. 
“There is no telling where he 
draws his income from; it isn’t 
from land, and it isn’t from busi- 
ness; and if it’s money in the 
Funds——” 
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“Dear papa,” said Lucilla, “if 
he had the Bank of England, it 
would not make any difference to 
me. I am not going to swindle 
you, after you have had the draw- 
ing-room done up, and everything. 
I said ten years, and I mean to 
keep to it,—if nothing very particu- 
lar happens.” Miss Marjoribanks 
added prudently, “Most likely I 
shall begin to go off a little in ten 
years, And all I think of just now 
is, to do my duty, and be a little 
comfort to you.” 

Dr. Marjoribanks indulged in a 
faint “humph,” under his breath, 
as he lighted his candle; for, as has 
been already said, he was not a 
man to feel so keenly as some men 
might have felt the enthusiasm 
of filial devotion which beautified 
Lucilla’s life. But at the same 
time he had that respect for his 
daughter’s genius, which only expe- 
rience could have impressed upon 
him; and he did not venture, or 
rather he did not think it neces- 
sary, to enter into any further ex- 
planations. Dr. Marjoribanks did 
not in the least degree share the 
nervousness of Mr. Cavendish, who 
was afraid of deceiving Lucilla. As 
for her father, he felt a consoling 
conviction that she was quite able 
to conduct her own affairs, and 
would do him no discredit in any 
matrimonial engagements she might 
form. And at the same time he 
was amused by the idea that he 
might be swindled in respect to the 
drawing-room, if she married at 
this early moment. He took it for 
wit, when it was the most solid 
and sensible reality ; but then, for- 
tunately, the points in which he 
misapprehended her redounded as 
much to Lucilla’s credit, as those 
in which he seized her meaning 
clearest, so that on every side there 
was something gained. 

And when Miss Marjoribanks too 
retired to her maidenly chamber, 
& sentiment of general content and 
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satisfaction filled her mind. It is 
true that for the moment she had 
experienced a natural womanly 
vexation, to see a proposal nipped 
in the bud. It annoyed her not so 
much on personal as on general 
principles; for Lucilla was aware 
that nothing could be more per- 
nicious to a man than when dus 
brought to the very point to be 
thrown back again, and never ‘per- 
mitted to produce that delicate 
bloom of his affections. It was like 
preventing a rose from putting 
forth its flowers, a cruelty equally 
prejudicial to the plant and to the 
world. But when this pang of 
wounded philanthropy was over, 
Miss Marjoribanks felt in her heart 
that it was Providence that had 
sent Mrs. Chiley at that special mo- 
ment. There was no telling what 
embarrassments, what complica- 
tions she might not have got into, 
had Mr. Cavendish succeeded in- 
unbosoming himself. No doubt 
Lucilla had a confidence that, what- 
ever difficulties there might have 
been, she would have extricated 
herself from them with satisfaction 
and even éclat, but still it was bet- 
ter to avoid the necessity. Thus-it 
was with a serene conviction that 
““whatever is, is best,” that Miss 
Marjoribanks betook herself to her 
peaceful slumbers. There are so 
many people in the world who hold, 
or are tempted to hold, an entirely 
different opinion, that it is pleasant 
to linger over the spectacle of a 
mind so perfectly well regulated. 
Very different were the sentiments 
of Mr. Cavendish, who could not 
sleep for the ghosts that kept tug- 
ging at him on every side; and 
those of Barbara Lake, who felt 
that for her too the flower of her 
hero’s love had been nipped in 
the bud. But, to be sure, it is only 
natural that ness and self- 
control should have the best of it 
sometimes even in this uncertain 
world. 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 


The Archdeacon returned to Car- 
lingford before Thursday, as he had 
anticipated ; but in the interval Mr. 
Cavendish had not recovered his 
courage so far as to renew his visit 
to Miss Marjoribanks, or to face the 
man who had alarmed him so much. 
Everybody in Grange Lane remark- 
ed at the time how worried poor 
Mrs. Woodburn looked. Her eyes 
lost their brightness, which some 
people thought was the only beauty 
she had, and her nerves and her 
temper both failed her, no one 
could tell why. The personal sketch- 
es she made at this moment were 
truculent and bitter to an unheard- 
of degree. She took off Mr. Beverley 
with a savage force which electri- 
fied her audience, and put words 
into his mouth which everybody 
admitted were exactly like him, if 
he could ever be imagined to have 
fallen into the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances in which the mimic 
placed him. In short, Mrs. Wood- 
burn made a little drama out of 
the Archdeacon. She brought him 
into personal contact with an offen- 
sive stranger, and made the most 
elaborate study of his dignified in- 
dignation, his. growing wrath, and 
the final sublime manifestation of 
physical force with which he over- 
came his enemy. “I hope I have 
not given up my manhood by be- 
coming a priest,” Mrs. Woodburn’s 
hero said, in the Archdeacon’s very 
voice. ‘A gentleman should sure- 
ly know how to use his natural 
weapons as well as a coalheaver. 
It is one way of getting one’s self 
in sympathy with one’s fellow- 
creatures.” To be sure, Mr. Bever- 
ley knew nothing about this, and 
showed -some surprise now and 
then at the restrained laughter 
which he heard in the corners; 
but when anybody spoke of Mrs. 
Woodburn, he showed an instinct- 
ive want of confidence. “I have 
not studied her sufficiently to give 
an opinion of her,” he said, which 


was certainly the very reverse of 
her deliverance upon him. To tell 
the truth, she had rather studied 
him too much, and gave too keen an 
edge to his characteristic qualities, 
as is natural to all literary portrait- 
ure, and even went so far that, in 
the end, people began to ask whether 
she had any personal spite against 
him. 

“She don’t know him,” Mr. 
Woodburn said, when he heard 
some faint echo of this suggestion. 
“She’s clever, and it carries her 
away, you know. She enters into 
it so, she don’t know how far she 
is going; but I can answer for it 
she never saw the Archdeacon be- 
fore; and Hal isn’t here to give 
her the key-note, as she says. He 
has met everybody, I believe, one 
place or another,” the simple man 
said, with a little natural pride; 
for in his heart he was vain of his 
fashionable brother-in-law. As for 
Mr. Cavendish himself, it began to 
be understood that he was with a 
friend who was sick, on the Conti- 
nent; and soon—for news had a 
wonderful tendency to increase and 
grow bigger as it spread in Grange 
Lane—that his friend was dying, 
and that a probable large increase 
of fortune to the popular favourite 
would be the result, which was very 
well as an addition, and did credit 
to the imagination of Carlingford. 
He had disappeared completely once 
more after the eventful day which 
we have described, carrying out in 
the fullest way Lucilla’s prediction, 
but striking Barbara Lake with 
bitter disappointment. Miss Mar- 
joribanks had a great many things 
to occupy her, but Barbara had 
nothing except the humble duty 
of looking after her little brothers 
and sisters, and attending to her 
father’s comfort, which had never 
been occupations particularly to her 
mind. And then Barbara was aware 
that, if she neglected her duties, 
Rose, on her return from the School 
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of Design, would do them, though 
with a fierce little outbreak of in- 
dignation, which the elder sister 
felt she could bear; and according- 
ly, Barbara did little else but brood 
over his sudden disappearance, and 
spent her time at the window look- 
ing for his return. Naturally Lu- 
cilla conducted herself in a much 
more rational and dignified manner. 
She made herself very agreeable to 
the Archdeaton, who unbended very 
much, and grew very nice, as Mrs. 
Chiley herself allowed. ‘“ But, 
my dear, I am uneasy about his 
opinions,” the old lady said. He 
certainly had a very free way of 
talking, and was ready to discuss 
anything, and was not approved of 
by Mr. Bury. But still he had very 
good connections and a nice posi- 
tion, and had always a chance of 
being Bishop of Carlingford; and 
in marriage it is well known that 
one never can have everything one 
wants. So that, on the whole, even 
Mrs. Chiley did not see what differ- 
ence his opinions made, so far as 
Lucilla was concerned. When Miss 
Marjoribanks went down to Colo- 
nel QChiley’s in the evening and 
made tea for the old people, like a 
daughter of the house, Mr. Beverley 
was always disposed to go over to 
the enemy, as the old Colonel said. 
No doubt he had enough of Colonel 
Chiley, who had not received a new 
idea into his mind since the battle 
of Waterloo, and did not see what 
people had to do with such non- 
sense. And then the Archdeacon 
would very often walk home with 
the young visitor. In all this time, 
as was natural, Mr. Beverley heard 
Mr. Oavendish’s name a hundred 
times, and regretted, like all the 
world, that so eminent a member 
of the Oarlingford commonwealth 
should be absent during the time 
of his visit; but, at the same time, 
Lucilla took great care to avoid all 
personalities, and kept a discreet 
silence even about the gifts and 
accomplishments of her almost- 
lover. Mrs. Chiley sighed, poor 
soul, when she saw how her young 
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friend avoided this subject, and 
thought sometimes that he was for- 
gotten, sometimes that the poor 
dear was breaking her heart for 
him; but it is needless to say that 
neither of these suppositions was in 
the least true. 

And then it began to be con- 
sidered rather odd in Oarlingford 
that the Archdeacon should pay such 
a long visit. Mrs. Chiley no doubt 
was very kind and hospitable, and 
exceedingly glad to receive such a 
distinguished clergyman; but when 
a man has been six weeks in any 
one’s house, and shows no inclina- 
tion of going, it is natural that 
people should feel a little surprised. 
His visitation was over, and he had 
dined with everybody, and studied 
the place and its characteristics, 
and entered into everything that 
was going on. The only thing, in- 
deed, that he did not seem to think 
of, was going away. If it had been 
Mr. Cavendish, the chances are that 
he would have made himself so 
much one of the family, that his 
departure would have been felt as 
a domestic calamity ; but the Arch- 
deacon, as was to be expected, was 
very different from Mr. Cavendish. 
So long as he was in the house it 
was impossible to forget either his 
position or his ways of thinking, 
or the absence of any real connec- 
tion between himself and his hosts. 
He did not combat or contradict 
anybody, but he would give a faint 
smile when the Colonel uttered 
his old-fashioned sentiments, which 
drove the old soldier frantic, “ As 
if I was not able to form an opinion, 
by Jove!” Oolonel Chiley said; 
while, on the other hand, the Arch- 
deacon was quite ready to enter in- 
to the young people’s absurd theo- 
ries, and discuss the very Bible 
itself, as if that were a book to be 
discussed. As for the Rector, he 
turned his head away when he 
passed Colonel Chiley’s door, and 
Miss Bury made visits of condol- 
ence and sympathy. “You must 
feel it a great responsibility having 
Mr. Beverley with you,” the Rector’s - 
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sister would say, though naturally 
without any distinct explanation of 
her meaning; and then she would 
look at Mrs. Chiley and sigh. 

“Oh, I am sure it is a great plea- 
sure,” Mrs. Chiley answered, not 
willing to let down the prestige of 
her guest. ‘He is very nice, and 
takes a great deal of interest in 
everything; and then, you know, he 
is a connection of ours. The Oolo- 
hel’s niece, Mary Chiley——”’ 

“Yes, I know,” said Miss Bury. 
“Poor thing! she looked suffering 
the last time I saw her. I hope 
she has found the true consolation 
to support her, now she has entered 
into the troubles of life.” 

“ Well, yes, I hope so,” said Mrs. 
Chiley, a little doubtfully; ‘ but 
you know one does not feel the 
troubles of life very severely at her 
age; and I don’t think I should 
have called a baby a trouble when 
I was like her. I never had any, 
you know, and I used to fret over 
it a great deal; but the Colonel 
never liked the noise of children, 
and I suppose it is all for the best.” 

“One may always be sure of 
that,” said Miss Bury, in her in- 
structive way. “I suppose the 
Archdeacon is going soon,” she 
added; ‘“‘ he has been here a long 
time now. I almost wonder he 
likes to be so long absent from 
his parish. Two months, is it not?” 

“Oh no—not quite six weeks,” 
said Mrs. Chiley, briskly. ‘I hope 
he may be persuaded to stay some 
time longer. I look upon it as quite 
a compliment to Carlingford; for, 
to be sure, he would not stay if he 
had not some attraction,” said the 
imprudent old woman. And this 
was precisely what Miss Bury want- 
ed, as any one of acute perceptions 
might have seen from the first. 

“Jt must be a great responsi- 
bility for you,” said the Rector’s 
sister, with a sigh, pressing Mrs. 
QOhiley’s hand. “If it should turn 
out badly, you know——. Of 
course, my brother and I don’t 
agree with Mr. Beverley on all points 
—though I am sure I hope he is 
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quite conscientious; but I do feel 
for you with such a responsibility,” 
said Miss Bury, with a look that 
made the old lady nervous in spite 
of herself. Thus, notwithstand- 
ing all her sense of the duties of 
hospitality, and her anxiety about 
Lucilla’s interests, she could not 
but feel that it would be rather a 
relief to get so formidable a guest 
fairly out of the house. It is 
uncomfortable, it must be allow- 
ed, to entertain in your house any- 
body, particularly a clergyman 
of whom your Rector does not 
approve; and there could be no 
doubt that the Archdeacon was not 
like the clergymen that Mrs. Chiley 
had been accustomed to. ‘ And 
he could come back another time,” 
she said to herself, by way of con- 
ciliating her own weariness with 
her visitor’s advantage and the in- 
terests of Lucilla. But notwith- 
standing these reflections on Mrs. 
Chiley’s part, and notwithstanding 
the Colonel's less amiable growl, 
uttered every morning — “ Does 
that parson of yours never mean to 
go away ?”—the Archdeacon show- 
ed no intention of budging. It 
was poor Mrs. Chiley who had all 
the brunt to bear, to exhaust her- 
self in civilities and to be upbraid- 
ed with “that parson of yours’”’— 
whereas he was not in the least her 
parson, nor even the kind of man 
she approved of as a clergyman. 
All this, however, the brave old 
woman bore with fortitude for Lu- 
cilla’s sake; certainly it must be 
Lucilla who kept him in Carling- 
ford—if it were not something else. 

Things were in this condition, 
Mr. Cavendish having again disap- 
peared into utter darkness, and Oar- 
lingford beginning to enter warmly 
into the question whether or not Mr. 
Beverley was paying attention to 
Lucilla, when it happened to Miss 
Marjoribanks one morning to meet 
the Archdeacon in a little lane run- 
ning betweenGrove street and Grange 
Lane. Opening from this lane was 
a little door in the wall, which ad- 
mitted to a little garden very bright 
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with flowers of the simplest old- 
fashioned kinds, with a little house 
lanted at its extremity, which 
had pretensions to be an old- 
fashioned and quasi-rural cottage, 
on the score of being very rickety, 
uncomfortable, and badly arranged. 
But it must be a very impracticable 
erection indeed which does not look 
tolerable under the bright sunshine 
on a summer noon, at the end of a 
pretty garden where children are 
playing and birds singing, and a 
woman or two about. Lucilla was 
standing at the door of this little 
closed-up hermitage, almost filling 
up the opening with her crisp sum- 
mer draperies, and affording only a 
very partial and tempting glimpse 
of its flowers and shrubs and white- 
washed walls inside; and when Mr. 
Beverley came up to Miss Mar- 
joribanks he felt his curiosity ex- 
cited. “Is it Armida’s garden, or 
the Elysian fields?’’ said the Arch- 
deacon; and he made a dead stop 
before the door, not knowing any 
more than any other blind mortal 
what he was going to find inside. 

“T don’t know anything about 
Armida,”’ said Miss Marjoribanks ; 
“unfortunately they were all Oam- 
bridge in their ways of thinking 
at Mount Pleasant, and our classics 
got dreadfully neglected. But 
you may come in if you like— 
at least I think you may come in, 
if you will promise not to frighten 
the children. I am sure they never 
saw an Archdeacon in their lives.}’ 

“ Are there children?” said Mr. 
Beverley, with a doubtful air; for, 
to tell the truth, he had come to the 
age at which men think it best to 
avoid children, unless, indeed, they. 
happen to have a personal interest 
in them; and he stretched his neck 
a little to see in over Miss Marjori- 
banks’s head. 

“There are a whole lot of chil- 
dren and a pretty governess,” said 
Lucilla. ‘It is a school, and I am 
so much interested in it. I may 
call it my school, for that matter. 
I came to know her in the funniest 
way; but I will tell you that an- 
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other time. And it was just my 
luck, as usual. She is so nice, and 
quite a lady. If you will not say 
you are an Archdeacon, to frighten 
the children, I will let you come 
in. 

“You shall call me whatever you 
like,” said Mr. Beverley; ‘‘ when 
T am with the lady-patroness, what 
does it matter what I call myself? 
Let me see how you manage your 
educational department. I have al- 
ready bowed before your genius in 
the other branches of government; 
but this ought to be more in my 
own way.” 

“T don’t think you care for visit- 
ing schools,” said Lucilla. “1 know 
you think it is a bore; but she is 
so nice, and so nice-looking; I am 
sure you will be pleased with her. 
I am quite sure she is a lady, and 
has seen better days.” 

“Oh, those dreadful women that 
have seen better days,” said the. 
Archdeacon; “I think Mrs. Chiley 
has aregiment of them. It is hard 
to know how to get one’s self into 
sympathy with those faded exist- 
ences. They fill me with an in- 
finite pity; but then what can one 
do? If one tries to recall them to 
the past, it sounds like mockery— 
and if one speaks of the present, it 
wounds their feelings. It is a great 
social difficulty,” said Mr. Beverley ; 
and he fixed his eyes on the ground 
and entered meditatively, without 
looking where he was going, in his 
Broad-Church way. 

“Dear Mrs. Chiley is so kind,” 
said Lucilla, who was a little puz- 
zled for the moment, and did not 
know what to say. 

“Mrs, Chiley is a good, pure, 
gentle woman,” said the Agch- 
deacon, in a tone which settled 
the question, and from which there 
was no appeal; and no doubt it 
was a perfectly true, though not a 
very distinct characterisation. Thus 
they went in together into the 
bright little garden, thinking of 
nothing particular, and loitering as 
people do who do not know what 
is coming. There was something 





that morning in Mr. Beverley’s tone 
and manner which struck Lucilla 
as something more than usual. 
She was not a young woman to 
attach undue importance to looks 
and tones; but the Archdeacon’s 
manner was so softened and mel- 
lowed, and his eyes had so much 
expression in them, and he looked 
at Lucilla with such marked regard, 
that it was impossible for her not 
to recognise that a crisis might be 
approaching. To be sure, it was 
not by any means so near as that 
crisis mangué which had so lately 
passed over her head in respect 
to Mr. Cavendish. But still Miss 
Marjoribanks could not but remark 
the signs of aslowly approaching 
and most likely more important 
climax; and as she remarked it, 
Lucilla naturally by anticipation 
prepared herself for the coming 
event that thus threw a shadow 
upon her. She did not make up 
her mind to accept Mr. Beverley any 
more than she had made up her 
mind to accept Mr. Cavendish ; but 
she thought it only her duty to 
him and to herself, and to society 
in general, to take his claims into 
full consideration. And no doubt, 
if these claims had seemed to her 
sufficiently strong to merit such 
a reward, Miss Marjoribanks had 
it in her to marry the Archdeacon, 
and make him an admirable wife, 
though she was not at the present 
moment, so far as she was aware, 
absulutely what foolish people call 
in love with him. At the same 
time, as was only natural, she made 
herself all the more agreeable to 
Mr. Beyerley from her sense of the 
dawn of tenderness. with which he 
regarded her. And in this way 
they went up the broad central 
path which traversed the little gar- 
den, neither looking to the left nor 
the right, but presenting all that 
appearance of being occupied with 
each other, which, especially to a 
female observer, is so easy of inter- 
pretation. For, to be sure, the 
Archdeacon had not the remotest 
idea into whose house he was 
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going, nor who it was whom he 
was about to see. 

But as it happened, Lucilla’s pro- 
tégée, who had seen better days, had 
just then finished one of her lessons, 
and sent her little pupils out into 
the garden. She was preparing 
for the next little class, when, rais- 
ing her eyes accidentally, she saw 
Miss Marjoribanks coming through 
the garden with the Archdeacon by 
her side. She was the same person 
whom Mr. Bury had brought to 
Lucilla with the idea of recom- 
mending her to Dr. Marjoribanks 
as a companion and chaperone for 
his daughter; but since then Mrs. 
Mortimer’s appearance had con- 
siderably changed. She had grown 
younger by ten years during the 
period of comparative comfort and 
tranquillity which Lucilla’s active 
help and championship had pro- 
cured for her. Her house, and her 
garden, and her little scholars, and 
the bloom on her cheeks, and the 
filling-up of her worn frame, were 
all Miss Marjoribanks’s doing. In 
the intervals of her legislative cares 
Lucilla had run about all over Car- 
lingford searching for pupils, and 
at the same moment had cut and 
stitched and arranged, and papered 
walls, and planted flower-beds, for 
the feeble creature thus thrown 
upon her. This was a side of Lu- 
cilla’s character which certainly 
she did nothing to hide from the 
public, but which, at the same 
time, she never made any fuss 
about; and it was an endless pleas- 
ure to her to find a protégée so per- 
fectly content to be “done for,’’ 
and do as she was told to do. It 
was thus that the poor faded 
widow, who was sensitive and had 
feelings, and forgot herself so far 
as to faint, or nearly to faint, just 
at the most unlucky moment pos- 
sible, when the Rector’s character 
and dignity demanded superior 
self-control on her part, had found 
her youth again and her good looks 
under Lucilla’s shadow. When 
she looked up and saw the two 
approaching, Mrs. Mortimer’s first 
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impulse was fo smile at the con- 
junction; but the next moment 
she had dropped the books out of 
her hands, and was standing gazing 
out like a woman in a dream, with 
the colour all gone out of her cheeks, 
and eyen out of her lips, in the sur- 
prise of the moment. It was only 
surprise and a kind of dismay; it 
was not terror, like that which Mr. 
Cavendish had exhibited at the 
same apparition. She dropped into 
her chair without knowing it, and 
probably would have fainted this 
time also, if something more urgent 
than mere “ feelings” had not roused 
her up. As it was, it happened very 
happily for her that she had thus a 
little preparation. When.she saw 
that her patroness was leading Mr. 
Beverley up to the door, and that 
in a minute more he would inevi- 
tably be brought to her very side, 
Mrs. Mortimer roused up all her 
strength. She gathered up her 
books in her hand without know- 
ing very well what she was doing, 
and, taking virtue from necessity, 
went desperately out to meet them. 
It was Miss Marjoribanks who first 
saw. her, white and tottering, lean- 
ing against the trellis of the little 
porch, and Lucilla could not bri 
give a little cry of alarm and won- 
der. What kind of man could this 
be, who thus struck down another 
victim without even so much as a 
glance? It was just then that the 
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Archdeacon raised his eyes, and 
saw standing before him, among 
the faded roses, the woman whom 
he had been approaching so indif- 
ferently—the faded existence that 
had seen better days. He saw her, 
and he stood stock-still, as if it was 
she who was the basilisk, and the 
look of pleased interest went out of 
his face ina moment. In that mo- 
ment he had become as unconscious 
of the presence of Lucilla as if he 
had never in his life softened his 
voice to her ear, or talked nonsense 
to please her. His eyes did not 
seem big enough to take in the 
figure which stood shrinking and 
looking at him in the porch. Then 
he made one long step forward, 
and ,took hold of her sleevye—not 
her hand—as if to convince himself 
that it was something real he saw. 
He showed no joy, nor satisfaction, 
nor anything but sheer amaze and 
wonder, at this unexpected appear- 
ance, for he had not had time to 
paeere himself as she had, “Am 

dreaming, or is it you?” he said, 
in a voice that sounded as different 
from the voice with which he had 
been speaking to Lucilla, as if years 
had elapsed between the two. And 
it would be vain to describe the 
amazement and singular sense that 
the earth had suddenly given way 
under her feet, with which Miss 


‘Marjoribanks stood by and looked 


on, 
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CORNELIUS 0’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 
IN GENERAL, 


PART XVL 


ON ELECTIONEERING. 


I nave often “ambitioned the cancy positively pitable. To meet 
acquaintance,” to employ a French these great difficulties, his address 
formulary for what I do not de- must be written by one long con- 
sire to affirm with great positive- versant with human frailty as dis- 
ness, of those people who, from played in the electoral. system of 
conscientious motives, remit five or this great country. He must, in 
fifty pounds to the Chancellor of fact, apply to that great genius 
the Exchequer as a relief to the who knows how to promise with- 
cravings of an irritable integrity. out making performance necessary 
I do not mean to say that I have —who can so jostle one set of ideas 
any strong desire to become their against another, so balance some- 
intimate or their associate. I feel thing here by something there, so 
myself too immeasurably their in- adjust this by redressing that—that 
ferior for such a wish to be pos- the British constitution may be 
sible; but in my pursuit of strange made to resemble one of those 
humanities I would really be glad phrenological heads, in which every 
to see these people—to mark their quality is arrested in its action by 
lineaments, hear their words, and some antagonistic development, and 
ponder over their general charac- all that is good or bad in the indi- 
teristics. vidual finds its complement in some- 

In the same way, but in a di- thing which makes it a matter of 
minished degree, I should like to perfect indifference that it was 
meet the man who writes these letters there at all. 
that we daily read to the constitu- To be able to satisfy a modern 
ency of this county or that borough, constituency, a man very soon 
duly setting forth what the candi- learns is a downright impossibility. 
date’s principles are, whether im- The cry of Give, give, can scarce- 
plied in the formula—we are very ly be answered by one who, to be 
well as we are—we might be better able to give, must sit beside men 
—or we can’t be worse. who have responsibilities as well 

That it is one individual man as salaries. The candidate there- 
writes these marvellous composi- fore is driven either to accept 
tions, is a fact so clear and palpable pledges which make his position 
it requires no demonstration. There in the House totally valueless, or he 
is a charming simplicity in the must practise some game of tricky 
stfle, with that small dash of com- evasiveness that may enable him to 
plication which is the necessary talk one way and vote another. 
ingredient of a certain evasiveness. Now, in the old days of bribery 
Let the candidate be ever so wary and corruption—I do not mean the 
and ever so wise, his prononcia- pre-Sarumite days, but in that more 
mento must still be, in a great mea- recent period preceding our last 
sure, a leap in the dark. There enactments against the buying of 
are things will be inquired of him yotes—men usually went down 
which he cannot possibly answer, to the country amply stocked with 
and pledges exacted which, if he five-pound notes. Canvass and cor- 

be only true to his word, will re- ruption became convertible terms, 
duce him to an amount of insignifi- and the voter regarded the fran- 
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chise as a privilege that could at 
will be demanded in gold. The 
candidate probably approached the 
electors with a feeling that a con- 
siderable number of them had no 
other interest in the contest than 
their own benefit. - Some, of course, 
took a more elevated view, and 
preferred being bribed by the men 
with whose political leanings they 
concurred, and liked to have their 
pockets filled, and what they call- 
ed their “ principles” represented. 
Treating was freely practised, and 
the acute faculties of the electoral 
mind were perfectionated by a 
course of festivities which assuredly 
as little contributed to the dignity of 
the individual as to his powers of 
correct appreciation. 

The constituency that cared for 
five-pound notes were for the most 
a easily dealt with. A sort of 

arliamentary transparency was 
exhibited as to measures. Things 
were promised, assurances given, 
pledges made as to this or that 
other; but the great fact remained 
palpable, that the man to conciliate 
the voters should be he who could 
most certainly provide them with 
Saar guarantees of his good- 
will. 

To secure freedom of election 
was naturally a great object with 
the Legislature—to offer as many 
obstacles as possible to all corrup- 
tion was a very legitimate ambi- 
tion,—and so they determined that 
there should be no bribery, no co- 
ercion, no treating, no unfair inter- 
ference. 

The candidate, in consequence, ap- 
proached his constituency no long- 
er with his purse. The law said, 
You shall not bribe; you shall 
only promise—cajole—prevaricate. 
You shall qualify a concession to 
this by some restriction on that 
—you shall declare yourself in 
favour of fifty things, in the 
secret confidence that nothing 
of them can ever be made prac- 
ticable, and give assurances of 
your hopes in that which in your 
heart you would regard as a dire 
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calamity. You shall profess—what 
shall you not profess of Christian 
virtues? — benevolence, integrity, 
and self-devotion, albeit your life 
may offer some unhappy contrast 
to your declarations, and the well- 
known opinions of your friends 
but little corroborate the high 
ground of your assumption. 

one word, you shall transfer the 
course of your corruption from your 
purse to your person... Instead of 
going to your banker for the means 
of corruption, it shall be to your 
heart you shall apply. You shall 
fit yourself for the Legislature by a 
course of profligate profession which 
would disgrace a strolling actor in 
soliciting patronage for his benefit. 
You shall be, in the most humiliat- 
ing sense of the expression, “ all 
things to all men,” and so accommo- 
date your principles and shape your 
opinions, that you shall come out of 
this search after popular favour a 
creature without convictions—a man 
without one atom of manliness, 

A word now for the voter. 
Not alone is the absurdity great 
in sending men to a deliberative 
assembly pledged to disregard all 
they shall hear there—bound, no 
matter how strong the evidence or 
how forcible the argument, to close 
their ears against all persuasion, 
and vote in open defiance of what- 
ever may influence. their convic- 
tions; but there is the added ab- 
surdity that presupposes the Radical 
attorney of the village, the Maz- 
zinian baker, or the Ledru-Rollinite 
grocer to be a more adequate jadge 
of political fitness than the trained 
and educated politician who has 
made law-making a study. 

What should we say if, on the 
sailing of a great naval expedition, 
the boatswain, the carpenter, or the 
cook should step forward and de- 
mand explanations for what the 
fleet was intended; ask details of 
all that was to be done, and the 
means to do it; and impose cer- 
tain pledges from the commanding 
officers that, under no circumstan- 
ces, any interference was ever to 
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occur with the daily privileges of 
the crew, their rations, or their to- 
bacco ? 

We endure more outrageous ab- 
surdity than this. We permit 
ourselves to be lectured by ignor- 
ance and dragooned by self-con- 
ceit—to have the high duties of 
legislation taught by men whose 
aptitude for politics is generally 
acquired by a failure in some 
honest calling. These are the 
people who impose the tests and 
exact the pledges; these are the 
men, very rarely endowed with 
even the franchise, who step for- 
ward to catechise and cross-ques- 
tion and confound. 

How if this system were to be 
carried out and applied to our 
juries, and men were to be asked, 
before they entered the box, or 
listened to the cause, whether they 
would not pledge themselves to 
the plaintiff or the defendant? 
whether they would not give some 
assurance that they would hold 
themselves aloof from all pres- 
sure of persuasion, deaf to argu- 
ment, obdurate to conviction, and 
indifferent to the evidence? 


GLIMPSES 


I remember, when a boy, to have 
seen a man who passed his days 
wandering from one book-stall to 
another, stopping a while to read 
at each, and in this way gratifying 
that taste for letters his humble 
fortune had denied him the power 
of more legitimately enjoying. 

He must have had some small 
pittance to live on, for he never 
seemed to do anything for his sup- 
port. His dress and belongings be- 
spoke him as very poor, and there 
was a degree of humility in his 
manner that still more indicated 
narrow fortune. Thus, for instance, 
_ he never would presume to occupy 
the place of a possible purchaser, 
but would move respectfully away 
when such approached. In the 
same way was he cautious not to 


Is it likely such a _ procedure 
would serve the interests or ad- 
vance the ends of justice? And 
are not the functions of a Parlia- 
ment very many times those of a 
jury? 

The fact is, we have imported 
into our public life the system of 
Civil Service Examinations. Our 
candidates have to “‘go up” like 
our consuls and our tidewaiters, 
and, like them, the capable men 
are frequently plucked, while the 
well-drilled and well-ground pos- 
tulants, ‘“‘coached”’ by a practised 
hand, make a rather brilliant figure 
by the easy fluency with which 
they respond to what is asked of 
them. 

If the world admire this—if they 
think it a good thing for the na- 
tion, and an element of strength or 
greatness to our people—they have 
the happiness of knowing that the 
coming autumn will give them an 
ample harvest of such benefits. 

There are candidates and consti- 
tuencies only impatient to show 
what a great thing is the election, 
and what a very small and ignoble 
one the elected. 


OF BLISS. 


touch any volume in request, con- 
tenting himself for the most part 
with some old vellum-bound chro- 
nicle, some musty-looking recgrd; 
and even these would he hastily 
surrender if a chance glance was 
turned towards them; —all such 
attentions declaring as plain as 
words themselves, “‘I am a mere 
interloper. I am here by no right. 
It is this good man’s courtesy to 
let me run my eye over these pages.” 
Though he never was known to buy, 
the stall-keepers bore him no ill- 
will; he was far too meek, too mo- 
dest for that; and some actually 
liked to see him standing there, 
offering, as it were, his homage to 
those stores of wisdom they possess 
ed, and thus testifying to the busy 
world that swept past, what a rich 
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mine of knowledge lay there beside 
them, had they but the skill and the 
energy to work it. 

At times too, rare indeed, he 
would venture on a word of remark— 
a sentence, perhaps, of praise of the 
yolume he had just laid down, suffi- 
cient to attract the attention of a 
buyer; and these little criticisms 
having been known to do good ser- 
vice, the dealers bore grateful me- 
mory of them. 

He was an object of much inte- 
rest to me. I used to watch him 
as he read, and hasten to take up 
the book he had quitted, curious to 
see whether one class of reading 
had its principal attraction’ for him, 
and what that class might be. No 
clue could I find to his nature 
through his studies. Now he would 
pore for hours over a volume of 
Marco Polo—now over a play of 
Ben Jonson’s. I have seen him, 
on the same day, reading Dugald 
Stewart, ‘Paul and Virginia,’ ‘ Hop- 
ner’s Equations,’ and ‘ Bossuet’s 
Sermons ’"— nothing in his manner 
showing which interested him the 
most. The branch of the “ Trade” 
who deal under atmospheric pres- 
sure is probably not remarkable 
for learning; and it was not unfre- 
quent, when a book was offered 
there for purchase, to see a refer- 
ence made to this stranger, who in 
a moment pronounced on the edi- 
tion, and whether it had or had not 
been superseded by another—what 
its merits, what its defects. Very 
cunning was he in Elzevirs and 
Aldines, and had a rare taste in the 
margins and capital letters of the 
old Italian printers. 

Over and over used I to speculate 
as to hofy he came by thjs knowledge, 
and wonderingly ask™Inyself if it 
Were a source of happiness to him. 
Again, I questioned, would all this 
greedy pursuit of learning I saw 
in him survive if he were sud- 
denly to become rich and affluent, 
the owner of a well-stocked library, 
abounding in every appliance of 
ease and comfort? Would he hang 
as enraptured over that volume in 
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the deep recess of a cushioned chair, 
as I have seen him when the rain 
beat against his face and the rude 
wind almost swept him and his 
treasure, away? Would all the 
leisurely indulgence of literature 
equal in ecstasy those moments 
snatched hurriedly in this dark 
alley, or down that narrow lane? 
Perhaps not. The battle is not to 
the strong, nor the race to the 
swift, any more in worldly happi- 
ness than in other things. The heart 
to enjoy is the great requisite ; 
the objects to be enjoyed come only 
second; and there is a something in 
those pleasures won by a sacrifice 
which have fa sweetness all their 
own,—just as the guinea of a man’s 
own earning has its especial value. 
Doubtless, then, this poor Eugene 
Aram had many a bright moment 
even as he stood cold and shivering 
there, nor knew the pang of sorrow 
till he came to part with what had 
charmed and entranced bim. 

No doubt, too, he often wandered 
away in thought to day-dreams of 
what delight it would be to be the 
owner of these treasures—to taste of 
them at will, having their society at 
all times to cheer, enliven, comfort, 
and console him. Nor is it impos- 
sible that his fancy gave to sucha 
picture a colouring no reality could 
vie with, for there are few of us who 
cannot so cheat our own natures, 
and make the possible far more 
glowing than the actual. 

What reminded me of this poor 
fellow was seeing what I may call 
his counterpart in society — one 
who, like him, was too poor to 
buy, yet longed to possess, and was 
thus forced to steal passing fitful 
glances of what he dare not linger 
over. 

“Poor George! we are all. very 
fond of him; but of course the 
girls never think of him.” “ He’s 
too poor to marry,” says mamma, 
who, like the benevolent stall- 
keeper, gives him leave to beguile 
his hour or so with what he must 
never possess. And how like is the 
Eugene Aram of Love to the Eugene 
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Aram of Letters! The same deep 
devotion, the same fidelity, the 
same indifference to all other pur- 
suits, the same humility in each. 
Even to that terrible test, the 
power of surrendering to another 
what they are not rich enough to 
secure for themselves, are they 
identical. 

What scores of these do we find 
in the world, and how touching 
are they in their deep humility! 
Turning over the pages, as it were, 
looking wistfully into the volume, 
reading a line here, catching a pas- 
sage there, and going away with 
some stray bit locked up in their 
hearts to ponder over, to dream 
over, to shed tears over— who 
knows? Look at the poor fellow 
when some transient word of kind- 
ness has fallen upon him, and say, 
have you ever seen a human thing 
so full of happiness? Watch him 
as he falls back, dropping the book 
a real purchaser would bid for— 
watch him as he steals away to 
hide his shame and his sorrow in 
another room, and tell me, have you 
ever seen more misery than his ? 

“It is only George!” as mamma 
says in a sort of explanatory way to 
the party who comes to buy, and 
must needs ask, ‘ Who is that fellow 
with the light whiskers?’ “It is 
only George So-and-so.” ‘Only !” 
Oh, the ineffable misery of that 
“only "—the cruelty that, declares 
him to be of that category which are 
not even catalogued—creatures that 
nobody wants, nobody asks for. 

Mammas are occasionally more 
severe than the stall folk; they 
will not even let him have the 
passing enjoyment of the few mo- 
ments he would snatch from sor- 
row. They have no compassion 
for his indolence, nor any pity for 
his self-indulgence. What business 
has he with these fair pages, so 
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When a certain distinguished 
contemporary of ours experimented 
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white, so smooth, so hot-pressed! 
They are scarcely conciliated by 
all his humility, deep though it be, 
‘He oughtn’t to be there af all. It 
is not delicate of him; he knows. 
perfectly well that he hasn’t six. 
pence ; he ought to feel”—I don't 
know what; but he ought. cer. 
tainly to see that seeing and hear. 
ing, when the sight is beauty and 
the sound is of sweet voices, are 
luxuries little suited to him who 
has nothing, and he should gé his 
way, close his eyes, and walk in 
darkness. 

Think of him, when he comes 
back some morning, to hear that 
the book was sold. He was already 
in the third volume—deep, deep in 
the story. He had dreamed of it 
all night ; and now another has car- 
ried it off, and he shall never hear 
more of it. Ay, these things come 
of reading at the stalls — looking 
over what one can’t buy, and ought 
not even to glance at. 

I wonder if he who carries off 
the prize ever bestows a thought 
on the poor creature whose reading 
he has so ruthlessly cut short. Is 
he sorry for him? Perhaps not 
— perhaps he never heard of him. 
Perhaps he merely saw him as he 
stood at the stall, and noticed him 
as he stole meekly, modestly away. 

Now and then, I take it, some 
of these poor scholars rise to great- 
ness, and become men of mark and 
note; the small spark of genius 
glowing out till it becomes like a 
sun, to cover the earth with its 
light, so that they who read by it 
see what their unaided sight had 
never shown them. I wonder—oh, 
how I wonder !—if then, in the day 
of triumph and success, they ever 
enjoyed, with all the appliances of 
luxury, what they once felt as they 
stood at the stall, unable to buy, 
unable to relinquish. 


on the world of his friends and ad- 
mirers by the announcement of his 
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death, and thereby provoked a very 
candid examination into his claims 
to greatness, he was not, it is said, 
as much flattered by the experiment 
as he had hoped to be. Some gifts 
were altogether denied him, others 
were conceded with certain little 
accompanying detractions. Ingeni- 
ous explanations were given to show 
why he had not done scores of 
things he had never dreamed of ; 
and finally, curious speculations 
were thrown out as to how far cer- 
tain sesthetical deficiencies in his 
nature may not have impaired the 
exercise of his purely intellectual 
faculties. In fact, the critics pre- 
sumed to be able, by a post mortem, 
to pronounce upon the man’s de- 
fects pretty much as the surgeon 
might on his physical derange- 
ments; and as the doctors, on dis- 
covering a lesion here, an adhe- 
sion there, an ossification of this, 
or a hypertrophy of that, could un- 
erringly declare why life was short- 
ened, so would these skilful anato- 
mists be able to say how it was 
that he failed in this or broke down 
in that—what were those qualities 
that were wanting to have made 
him as eminent as certain other 
gifts indicated he might have been. 
In a word, the restraint of all 
concealment would appear to do 
for these wonderful critics just as 
much as the “autopsy” does for the 
doctor. All is laid open to them. 
There lies “the subject,” and we 
can trace every fibre of him now. 
All the little devices by which he 
deceived, all the subtleties by which 
he cajoled us, avail him ne longer. 
We see him as he was in life; and 
as the surgeon is often obliged to 
own his astonishment by what a 
frail thread vitality hung so long, 
80 will the biographer be forced to 
confess that there was wonderfully 
little strength in all that vigour 
that once impressed us—only a 
more pretence of passion in the 
pathos that once bad all but con- 
vulsed us. I am ready to own that 
I am sorry for this. Mistaking our 
geese for swans may be an ornitho- 
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logical error, but is not bad philo- 
sophy. I am certain that we are 
disposed to over-cultivate the diffi- 
culty of being pleased, and that, on 
the whole, we would infinitely rather 
be content than discontent 

At all events, I am determined 
I will never put my friends to the 
severe test of animfdverting on my 
character during my life, by any 
announcement of my death. “ Les 
absents ont toujours tort,” says a 
wise adage of that language which 
is so seldom mistaken in worldly 
matters; and as Curran tells us, 
“Death and absence differ but in 
name.” 

Indeed, I know I couldn’t do it 
if I would. I could no more sub- 
mit to the knife of any critie than 
I could endure the scalpel of the 
dissector without crying out, “ Stop 
—I am alive!” I admit this is a 
great weakness on my part, in some 
measure the result of temperament, 
and partly, too, the consequence of 
a certain self-indulgent mode of 
dealing with’ any difficulty by going 
out to meet it in preference to 
averting or waiting to see if it would 
not pass by. My combativeness en- 
ables me to bear the open stand-up 
fight; what I really fear is, what 
may take place when I am not 
forthcoming to defend myself. 

For this reason I have never 
been able to understand how peo- 
ple Have courage to go in mask to 
a ball, and endure all the imper- 
tinences to which the disguise ex- 
poses them. Surely there is no 
throwing off one’s identity by the 
mere assumption of a domino; and 
what terrible stabs to one’s self- 
esteem may be given under the 
cope of a monk or the cowl of a 
Capuchin! The next thing to this 
is to publish anonymously—to give 
to the world a poem or a novel, and 
lie perdu while your friends read, 
ridicule, or revile it—to sit calmly, 
smilingly by, when some one reads 
you aloud to a laughing audience, 
overwhelmed with your absurdity 
—to be warned against your own 
book—to be confidentially told, “ It’s 
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the very worst thing of the sea- 
son ”’—to hear little fragments of 
yourself bandied about as domestic 
drolleries, and to listen to curious 
speculations as to how or why the 
publisher had ever adventured on 
such a production, and grave ques- 
tions put if there be really a pub- 
lic for such trash. 

It is an awful thing to assist 
at even this much of one’s own 
autopsy, and to hear all the imper- 
tinent things that the very stupid- 
est of your acquaintances can say 
of you. But there is still worse 
than this; there is a depth lower 
than abuse; there is a pang infi- 
nitely more painful than all that 
sarcasm or malevolence can inflict ; 
and this is, the being obliged to 
listen, patiently, while some addle: 
headed imbecile relates the argu- 
ment or the story of your book; 
mistaking the characters, misplac- 
ing the events, totally inverting 
your moral, and exhibiting you, in 
the very moment of his commend- 
ation, as a creature so cruelly akin 
to himself that you might be his 
brother—to be consolingly assured 
that though the tenor of the book 
be slow, and the author unquestion- 
ably a dull man, there are now and 
then little gleams of intelligence in 
him, and little signs of would-be 
smartness. Then come the guesses, 
whether you may not be Mr. Spur- 
geon, Martin Somebody, or perhaps 
a female writer. 

It is twenty-one years, compas- 
sionate reader, since I underwent 
all this, and the suffering is as fresh 
as if it was yesterday. I remem- 


ber the very table where they cut 
me up—I can recall the chair on 
which I sat to be lacerated—I can 
bring to mind the drivelling idiot 
that had got bits of my unhappy 
production, as he thought, by heart, 
and declaimed them, with inte 
lated balderdash of his own, till my 
reason actually wandered under the 
infliction. 

I declare it, and declare it advis- 
edly, that though few men are ever 
killed by severe criticism, numbers 
drop into an early grave, or, worse 
again, into drivelling incapacity, 
from the effects of a mistaken ad- 
miration. The people who go 
about advertising your deformities, 
praising the hump on your back, 
your squint, your hare-lip, these 
are your real destroyers. 

The last of my anonymous mis- 
eries was the seeing my volume— 
the work over which 1 had toiled 
and laboured, pondered over by 
day, dreamed of at night, revolved 
in such shapes that it became part 
of my very nature, and its charac 
ters dearer to me than kith or kin 
—seeing this held aloft by a book 
auctioneer as he said, “‘ What shall 
we say for this, gentlemen? I have 
not read it, but I am told that it 
once had a considerable vogue; it 
is handsomely bound in calf, with 
gilt edges. Will any gentleman 
say two shillings—half the cost of 
the binding ?—Thank you, sir! At 
sixpence it is going—gone! ” 

Oh, Fame! what a terrible ignis 
Jatwus you are; and, dear me! what 
cruel “ croppers” some of us do meet 
in pursuit of you! 


WHAT'S WHAT IN ’65. 


I read in the advertisements—I 
have. never seen it—of a little 
volume, with the title, ‘ Who's 
Who,’ purporting to be a sort of 
vade mecum to all that large class of 
people who like to hear about other 
people with whom they do not live. 

The taste for this sort of know- 
ledge must unquestionably be on 


the increase, since a large space in 
many of our leading newspapers is 
devoted to a species of gossip in 
which personality is the point; and 
here we have a periodical—for this 
little volume appears annually— 
especially instituted to supply this 
want. 

The taste is, besides, a very 
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national one. There is something 
in the humoristic temperament of 
our people that leads them to at- 
tach great interest to whatever is 
identified with those who are known 
to them by fame and reputation; 
and thus we see what value is at- 
tached to the most commonplace 
words employed by a sovereign— 
how we go about repeatifig to each 
other some very ordinary expres- 
sions of a prince or a princess—and 
to what ecstasies we are carried by 
the jokes of a Minister, whose wit, 
it is fair to hope, is not on a par 
with his wisdom. 

I am very willing to recognise 
something besides “snobbery” in 
this ready appreciation of notorie- 
ties; and I do hope that, in part at 
least, it has its source in the racy 
geniality of our people. 

Hence is it that, while we have 
bulky volumes of Peerages, Baronet- 
ages, Landed Gentry, and so forth, 
the whole continent of Europe 
rests satisfied with a little insigni- 
ficant tome called the ‘Almanach 
de Gotha.’ How suggestive is this! 
to what a world of speculation 
might it lead one! Nor is it with- 
out its significance that a greater 
prestige should attach itself to no- 
bility in a land where the nobles 
are comparatively novi homines, 
than to those countries whose great 
names come down from the most 
remote ages. Possibly we are proud 
of our peerage as the City man was 
of his port-wine—because he had 
made it himself. 

‘Who’s Who,’ however, deals 
with other than the titled classes. 
From its pages we learn who are 
all those distinguished people who 
veil their celebrity behind pseudo- 
nymes, or, more secretly still, pre- 
serve the anonymous; and thus are 
we instructed who is Paterfamilias 
of the ‘Times,’ who is Historicus, 
who wrote the ‘Roving English- 
man,’ who edits the ‘ Owl.’ 

It may be that, in the obscure and 
out-of-the-world life I lead, I place 
a great value on these things: like 
the prisoner who made a companion 


of a spider, it is just possible that 
my solitude may lead me to attach 
undue importance to such crumbs 
of information as every Dives of 
knowledge lets drop from his table. 
I own, however, in all humility, I 
do like them, and, if I could, I 
should like to have photographs of 
great celebrities, such as Mr. Toole 
the Toast-master, Mr. Spurgeon, and 
that accomplished gentleman—I 
forget his name—who takes excur- 
sionists over Europe, and enables 
them to do Italy—maccaroni and 
the galleries included—for fifteen 
pound five shillings. 

How gratifying to be able to look 
upon the counterpart of those great 
men, whose neme has* become @ 
national possession ! 

Turning, however, from this gra- 
tifying prospect, let me suggest an- 
other volume, which might be made 
a companion to this valuable little 
book, and whose title might be 
‘What's What.’ Colloquially indeed 
it is in our power, though possibly 
not always our convenience, to call 
a spade a spade. The pleasant 
privilege of plain speech has occa- 
sionally its difficulties, and even 
with the very best intentions the 
exact signification of a word may 
lead us into the realms of a legal 
disputation. We all of us who read 
the newspapers know that there is 
nothing more difficult than to say, 
What is a marriage? You may, it 
has been shown, be married in 
Scotland, unmarried in England, 
and a little of both, or rather, as a 
foreigner expressed it, rather more 
Yes than No, in Ireland. 

There was only one man in all 
England, and he is now dead— 
Sir Cresswell Oresswell — who 
thoroughly understood what con- 
stituted cruelty, in the conjugal 
sense of that crime; that is to say, 
who could lay down how long it 
was legally safe to keep one’s wife 
out in the cold of a winter’s night 
at the end of the garden, or with 
what degree of temperature of hot 
water it was statutable to scald her. 
The thickness of the stick with 
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which correction might be admin- 
istered has long been popularly 
understood, and more currently 
ventilated, perhaps, through the in- 
genious device of the gifted indivi- 
dual who poulticed his thumb in 
order to afford himself the measure 
of a more efficient weapon of casti- 
gation. 

Now, if we know little about 
cruelty, we know less about mad- 
ness. Is there, I ask, in all Eng- 
land, any one who can say why 
this man has got his pardon on the 
ground of insanity, and that other 
has been hanged for a precisely 
similar crime, committed, so far as 
ordinary intelligence can perceive, 
under like instigations? Where, 
or in what, I would ask, lies the 
trait, the circumstance, or the fea- 
ture which made this creature irre- 
sponsible, and that other a criminal 
and a murderer? 

Who has ever been able to define, 
at least in such a way as may ex- 
clude cavil, the meaning of the 
word conspiracy? Of course, I ex- 
clude from any implied censure my 
brilliant countryman, Mr. Burke 
Bethel, who said— This word 
‘conspiracy,’ gentlemen of the jury, 
is derived from two Latin words 
which signify, con, to breathe, and 
spiro, together.” But since this 
lucid explanation, who, I ask, has 
succeeded in showing us what is a 
conspiracy? Let me mention an 
incident which will show the im- 
portance of the inquiry. 

About thirty years ago, when 
those atrocious crimes were com- 
mitted which made the name of 
Burke a generic title for such mur- 
ders, an old woman entered the 
shop of a surgeon-apothecary in an 
Irish county town, and offered to 
sell him a “subject.” He was quite 
ready to complete the contract, but 
he desired to learn some details for 
his guidance as to the value of the 
object in question, and put to her, 
for this purpose, certain queries. 
Imagine his horror to discover that 
“the subject” was at that very mo- 
ment alive—being a boy of nine or 
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ten years of age—but of whom, the 
bargain being made, the old woman 
was perfectly prepared to “dispose,” 
she being so far provident as not 
to bring a perishable commodity to 
market till she had secured.a pur- 
chaser. Determined that such atro- 
city should not go unpunished, be 
made an appointment with her for 
another day, on which she should 
return and more explicitly acquaint 
him with all she intended to do, and 
the means by which she meant to 
secure secrecy. At this meeting— 
that his testimony should be corro- 
borated—he managed that a police- 
man should be present, and, con- 
cealed beneath the counter, listen 
to all that went forward. The in- 
terview, accordingly, took place ; the 
old woman was true to her appoint- 
ment, and most circumstantially en- 
tered into the details of the intend- 
ed assassination, which she described 
as the easiest thing in life—a pitch 
plaster over the mouth and a tub 
of water being the inexpensive re- 
quisites of the case. When her 
narrative, to which she imparted a 
terrible gusto, was finished, the 
policeman came forth from his lair 
and arrested her. She was thrown 
at once into prison, and sent for 
trial at the next assizes. Now, 
however, came the difficulty. For 
what should she be arraigned? It 
was not a murder—it was still in- 
complete. It was, therefore, con- 
spiracy to kill; but a single indi- 
vidual cannot “conspire;” and so, 
to fix her with the crime, it would 
be necessary to include the surgeon 
in the indictment. If they wanted 
to try the old woman, the doctor 
must share the dock. Now all the 
ardour for justice could scarcely be 
supposed to carry a man so far; 
the doctor “demurred” to the ar- 
rangement, and the old hag was set 
at liberty. 

This circumstance, which occur- 
red less than thirty years ago, was 
brought to my mind a few days 
since on reading the debate on the 
Belfast riots. When the Govern- 
ment was charged with meeting 
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out a different measure of its favour 
to Orangemen and Papists, punish- 
ing the few and tolerating every- 
thing in the many, a very formid- 
able attack was made on them, to 
show that not only had they 
looked calmly on when eighty thou- 
sand people marched triumphant- 
ly through the capital with drums 
and banners, and insignia of vari- 
ous kinds, but when a few zealous 
admirers of the glorious and im- 
mortal King who rescued us from a 
debased coinage and uncomfortable 
shoes, walked to church in his 
honour, they arrested and’ impri- 
soned them. The reply was some- 
thing to this purport, —‘ Nobody 
minded the eighty thousand, but 
the eight or ten with their fifes and 
Orange ribbons were really irritat- 
ing and provoking, for they were 
what the law contemplated when it 
denounced a procession.” On this 
arose a question, What is a proces- 
sion? It takes two to make a con- 
spiracy — will three be enough to 
make a procession? Mr. Whiteside 
opined yes, for he said that the 
three in one case were made up by 
a man, his horse, and his cart. 
There were great lawyers in that 
debate, and yet I grieve to say that 
they left the vexed question pretty 
much as they found it, and we of 
the outer world are just as ignorant 
as ever—what is a procession? * 

The eighty thousand, with their 
banners and music and mottoes, 
were clearly not a procession. If 
they had been, our wise and just 
rulers would unquestionably have 
suppressed them. He of the horse 
and cart was, however, a proces- 
sion, and a procession so very ag- 
gravating, and irritating too, to 
somebody’s feelings, as to call for 
a special appeal to the authorities 
to crush him. 

I declare when I read of these 
things I have no words for my ad- 
miration of the acute intellects 
which rule us. Hair-splitting is a 
coarse labour compared to the re- 
fined skill with which they make 
these subtle distinctions, detecting 
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the element of an essential differ- 
ence where gll ordinary minds are 
lost in fog and confusion. 

I can imagine without any inor- 
dinate difficulty a man, not remark- 
ably timorous, feeling a certain ap- 
prehension on seeing a great city 
for eight or ten hours in the pos- 
session of an immense multitude, 
whose order and organisation be- 
spoke unity and concert of pur- 
pose, but I cannot so easily conceive 
the irritable legality that was out- 
raged by the man in the cart. The 
Secretary for Ireland, however, © 
knows better. To his prescient 
eyes the cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand is worse than the whole 
hurricane. It is what the First 
Napoleon called ‘the power of the 
unknown number.” 

Englishmen are so firmly possess- 
ed with the idea that everything in 
Ireland is absurd, anomalous, and 
upside-down, that they are ever 
ready to accept the most ridiculous 
explanations of whatever occurs 
there, and to hear a policy defend- 
ed which, if applied to any other 
portion of the kingdom, they would 
scout with indignation. Change 
the venue, for instance, of these 
late events, and will any one tell me 
they would be dealt with in the same 
fashion ? 

Men are not perinitted to talk of 
India as people talk of Ireland: the 
references to national peculiarities 
and the tendencies of race would 
not be tolerated if applied to 
the Bengalee. You would have to 
apologise to your reader in asking 
him to credit some practices of the 
Tonga islanders, which you might 
tell of Tipperary without prelude 
or precaution; and all this simply 
because there is a conventional Ire- 
land and a conventional Irishman, 
to which Cockneydom believes all 
extravagances are possible. How 
valuable would it be, then, to know, 
through the authority of this little 
book, ‘* What’s an Irishman ?” 

Not less instructive would it be 
to hear What’s a Oolony? Is a 
colony -an integral part of the na- - 
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tion, inhabited by subjects of the 
same sovereign that rules the parent 
state, and bound up with the for- 
tunes of the mother-country ? or is a 
colony a hanger-on of the family, to 
be helped and assisted when times 
are prosperous and things go well, 
but to be turned adrift whenever 
retrenchment is necessary, and it 
may be thought pradent ‘to reduce 
the establishment ”’? 

The mass of things which want 
explanation and accurate definition 
is positively astounding. It was 
but the other day we saw a trial to 
establish what was a Christy’s Min- 
strel, which set me a-thinking how 
puzzling would the same sort of tes- 
timony as was then proffered be if 
applied to the question, What’s a 
Conservative? Is Lord Palmerston 
the rightful heir and owner of Peel’s 
“ Banjo”? or are the melodies now 
sung on the Treasury benches the 
same as those of the old Conserva- 
tive “‘Christies”? As to blackness, 
there is not much to be said—they 
are pretty like their predecessors. 

Again: What's a dramatic per- 
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formance? Is Mr. Vincent Scully, 
for instance, an actor “ within the 
meaning of the Act”? 

Well may Lord Dundreary say 
that no fellow can possibly know 
any of these things. It took the 
whole Privy Council t’other day to 
determine what a Colonial Bishop 
was not; but all the collective wis- 
dom of the nation would be sore 
pushed if they had to declare, in set 
terms, what a Colonial Bishop was, 
and is. 

For all these reasons, I do en- 
treat some ingenious and active 
mind to supply the want I have 
here indicated. The real benefac- 
tor of his contemporaries would ‘ 
not be he who arrests Sunday tra- 
velling, corks up the beer-bottle, or 
suppresses the tea-garden, nor even 
that grander intelligence that sug- 
gests a new claim to the franchise; 
but that more practical spirit who, 
compassionating the confusion we 
live in, and seeing the inefficacy of 
our struggles to comprehend, would 
come frankly to our aid and teach 
us ‘* What’s What” in the year 65. 


SWANLIKE GEESE. 


There is a strange inconsistency 
which I recognise in my nature, 
and which, I have no doubt, many 
others have experienced in their 
own, and of which I have never 
been able to arrive at a satisfactory 
explanation. How is it, I ask, 
that while one is never contented 
with his lot in life, always believ- 
ing that Fate has ill-treated him, 
he is nevertheless profoundly con- 
vinced, that whatever is his is the 
very best possible thing of its kind 
that ever was born, hatched, nurtur- 
ed, fashioned, or formed—that, in 
fact, his geese are not merely swans, 
but infinitely prettier than his 
neighbours’ swans — whiter, more 
stately, and more graceful ? 

Some will perhaps demur to 
either or both of my propositions. 
One may tell me that his well- 
*alanced mind has never known 


what it was to feel discontent; and 
another may say that he has so far 
pushed his sense of dissatisfaction, 
that he regards all around him, all 
that he has and owns, as the worst 
that ever befell humanity. With 
such extremes I deal not; I take 
humanity ex medio acervo, and be- 
live it will be found that the mass is 
of a temperament like my own. 
Now, I am free to own I have no 
right to be boastful of the possession 
of a spirit of Christian resignation 
or philosophic contentedness. It 
is not in my nature to see that all 
things have gone as well as possible 
with me in life; on the contrary, I 
have, as I think, a whole rookery 
of “crows to pluck” with Destiny. 
I cannot persuade myself that I am 
not a far finer creature than the 
world will admit,—braver, bolder, 
wittier, pleasanter, more genial, 
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more forgivin ogre fifty other ex- 
cellent things, in short—than have 
ever been scored down in the credit 
side of my account with humanity. 
If the conviction has not put me 
out of temper with my fellow-men, 
it is in a good measure because I 
ascribed much of this unfairness to 
envy, and much to ignorance; but 
still the conviction is there, and 
whatever other scepticism may tor- 
ment or tease me, there is one form 
of it I have never felt. I have 
never disbelieved in myself. This 
will show, therefore, that I am not 
in that happy category of mortals 
which assumes to be the pets of 
Fortune. I have my grudges against 
the world, and I go on through life 
with the conviction that I am to 
carry these grudges to my grave— 
what to do with them there I know 
not. Don’t mistake me for a mo- 
ment, and think me one of those 
dyspeptic wretches who go about 
deploring their own digestion and 
destroying other men’s. I make no 
lamentations over hard fate and 
cruel usage. I don’t prefer a suit 
against the world, and file my bill 
against human ingratitude. I am 
too proud to ask even for my own, 
but I'll not pretend to say that I 
concur in the verdict that has 
robbed, or the decree that has de- 
spoiled me. No. I see in myself 
an ill-used man, and, what is worse, 
I am by no means sure the world 
will ever discover it. With this 
heavy load on my heart—very 
heavy at certain times, very hard 
to bear in dreary November wea- 
ther —is it not strange that I can 
pee in believing that whatever 

possess as my own is the best 
possible thing that ever was pro- 
duced of its kind? My:ox and 
my ass—I won't say anything 
about my man-servant and my 
maid-servant, but my cattle, and 
even the stranger within my gates 
—I maintain to be better than my 
neighbour’s cattle and my neigh- 
bour’s stranger; and I uphold that 
they have certain qualities, difficult 
though they be of vulgar apprecia- 
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tion, in which they excel his cattle 
and his stranger, and beat them 
clean out of the field. 

This belief neither makes me 
vainglorious nor intolerant. It is 
true, I cannot explain it. I know 
of no earthly reason why the scrab- 
by little pony, whose capped hocks 
and heavy head and low shoulders 
I descanted on so freely while the 
butcher owned him, should, on his 
becoming mine, be transformed into 
a model of equine perfection, no 
more than I can tell why that 
patched and blistered little skgtch 
in oils, which I picked up for a 
crown at an old-furniture shop, 
should have some touches wonder- 
fully like Mieris, and be unques- 
tionably a good specimen of the 
Flemish School. All I know is, 
that my Skye terrier is better bred, 
my gun carries farther, and my jas- 
mine tree blossoms earlier and 
better, and continues longer in 
bloom, than any other man’s, be the 
same who he may. These are not 
fancies. They are no delusions. 
They are things I know and feel to 
be true. They are palpable parts 
of my self-consciousness, not a whit 
the less dear to my heart that an 
envious world will now and then 
dispute them. Indeed, I accept 
that same depreciation as a neces- 
sary consequence of my superiority. 

I am well aware that my neigh- 
bour prefers claims to a real excel- 
lence, and thinks his dog is bigger 
or his peacock finer than mine. 
I make every allowance for the 
poor fellow’s weakness; he never 
was an esprit fort, and that last 
fever left “dregs” behind it. If 
his delusion give him any pleasure, 
in heaven’s name let him have it. 
Enough for me that I know better. 

To bring this crop of convictions 
to full p&rfection—to enable them 
to put forth all their shoots and de- 
velop their fruit in due season—one 
must live in somewhat of es 
ment from the world. Thgq ordi- 
nary clash and clatter of mankind 
must be shunned—the rough and 
tumble of life must be avoided. 
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From coarse-minded men, hard, 
stern, uncomfortable judgments, 
that they stupidly call ‘‘ truths,” are 
continually dropping; and there 
are creatures ready to give their 
vulgar opinions at every moment, 
and tell you scores of things that 
push your patience to its last in- 
trenchment. 

Let one of these fellows into 
your grounds, and they'll pluck your 
swan’s feathers to such a purpose, 
that, though they won’t persuade 
you he was a goose, they'll give 
him a horrible resemblance to one! 

They have positively a diabolic 
dexterity in the practice, and they’ll 
leave the bird in such a plight that 
you'll never think the same of him 
again. Of course they'll swear to 
you that they never touched him. 
They are ready to make the most 
solemn affidavit that all they have 
done is to direct your attention to 
certain little imperfections, a defi- 
ciency here, a redundancy there, that 
have escaped you. They tell you 
compassionately, with a sort of com- 
miserative courtesy that is worse 
than the cold stage of the ague, 
that you have only to use your 
‘eyes to see that the bird is a goose, 
and not even a fine specimen of 
‘gooserie—that neither its bill nor 
its breast, its feathers nor its form, 
are swanlike. The wretches try 
to reason you out of what, if you 
surrender, gives all colour to exist- 
ence—ail its sweetness and perfume 
to life. 

Big cities, towns of any kind, 
are very unfavourable to swanlike 
geese. The people who live in these 
places are singularly wilful and 
cruel, and pluck the quill-feathers 
out of one’s poor bird out of pure 
‘malevolence and a love of mischief. 
‘Indeed, much intercourse, with the 
world is a sore test to the rearing 
of these delicate birds. For my 
own part—I say it not at all boast- 
fully—I can follow the practice 
‘under every disadvantage of place, 
and every test of difficulty. I can 
come back from the conservatory of 
‘Ohatsworth and think that the bex 
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of mignonette gnder my window is 
sweeter in perfume, and more deli- 
cate in colour, and fresher in bloom, 
than all that I saw there. Nor is 
this a delusion. 

What do you or I see in that 
starved cur, with misshapen head 
and deformed body, that skulks 
after the ill-favoured man in the 
fustian jacket? Is he to us any- 
thing but an ill-bred mangy mongrel? 
And yet to his master’s eye he has 
a load of qualities; he is faithful, 
and fond, and watchful, and for- 
giving, mindful of all said to him, 
and well knowing how to accom- 
modate himself to the rubs and at- 
tritions of a hard world. Yes, that 
sorry-looking beast understands and 
lends himself to the life of him that 
owns him; and there is a bond be- 
tween them just as strong—what 
am I saying?—ten thousand times 
as strong as that which ties my lord 
to his noble staghound. The inor- 
dinate value for that which is oge’s 
own is especially the gift of the 
poor man. First of all, your Croesus 
really never attains to the perfect 
sense of possession, so much is ex- 
pended in display, ostentation, and 
exhibition. He who opens his pic- 
ture-gallery twice a-week is, on those 
days at least, no more the owner of 
his Titians than I am. I am not 
sure if, for the time being, I, in my 
more intense rapture with the great 
artist’s work, have not a stronger 
claim to call the canvass mine than 
he has. There is a coy damsel, by 
Greuze, over the door in the small 
drawing-room at Prince Demidoff’s 
splendid villa at San Donato; she 
is drawing a shaw] across her shoul- 
ders, and while doing so, and seem- 
ingly occupied with the action, she 
steals a-look under her long lashes 
—and such a look, so bewitchingly 
tender and shy, so full of sweet 
enchantment and a sense of drollery, 
that when you move away from 
the spot, all the smiles of real, ac- 
tual, living beauty, seem poor, tame, 
and soulless in comparison. Now, 
I not only aver that the Prince who 
owns this incomparable Houri, not 
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only never gazed on her with such 
rapture as I have, but I am ready 
to declare that she never yet be- 
stowed upon him such a glance of 
beaming tenderness as she has let 
fall upon me. The rich Scythian 
owns her imag®, but her heart is 
mine ! 

These are the things which con- 
stitute the wealth of the poor man, 
and of which no fall in the Funds, 
no smash in securities, can rob 
him. It is in the exercise of 
these gifts of ‘‘enjoyability "—passe 
moi le mot—that he not only re- 
dresses the balance of his destiny, 
but that he cultivates that faculty 
of fruition which makes him feel a 
positive ecstasy in whatever is his 
own. 

It is not, then, in my ignorance 
that I declare that my clove-pink, or 
my gooseberry-wine, or my wheel- 
barrow, are incomparably the best 
ing Europe. I who say this have 
seen men and cities. I am much tra- 
velled, and in the many-sided ways 
of men considerably versed. I have 
seen ducal swans at Blenheim, and 
imperial swans at Versailles, and I 
come home to recognise in my own 
swan—the bird that some envious 
traducer has called a goose—a crea- 
ture infinitely more beautiful and 
more stately. 

Mind — it is all-important to 
mind—that there is no intolerance 
in all this. I seek not to mould you 
to my opinion; I want no converts. 
Fill your heart choke-full, if you 
like, of convictions of my folly and 
stupidity. Believe me a fool or a 
fanatic. I only stipulate that you 
do not wound me unnecessarily by 
telling me so. Go your way with 
the lowest opinion of my intelli- 
gence, but leave me my faith—my 
faith in myself. 
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The perfect ecstasy of possession 
is, I repeat, only known to the poor 
man. To him the cherished object 
is the rampart against the storm. 
It is the little nook where he nestles 
during the tempest ; and just as the 
shipwrecked sailor attaches a fonder 
love to the plank he clings to than 
ever captain felt for the proudest 
three-decker, so is it that poverty 
invests some humble thing with a 
higher, dearer, holier interest than 
affluence ever threw around a price- 
less possession. j 

If it were not for this, humble 
fortune would be a worse thing than 
it is; but the glorious alchemy of 
that little pronoun “Mine” can 
work wonders. Through its magic 
my little field becomes a boundless 
prairie, and the scrubby trees that 
shelter me from the highroad are 
a grove. As for my swan, though 
Mrs. O’Dowd nearly made my blood 
run cold by something she said 
about Michaelmas, my swan is the 
greatest of swans, and might claim 
descent from one of Jove’s own. 

And oh, my friends! let none 
laugh you out of this wise philo- 
sophy, nor by a sarcasm rob you of 
your faith. Delusion! Why, what 
is all around us but delusion? Is 
not Court favour a delusion? Is 
not fame a delusion? Are not the 
Whigs a delusion? together with 
cod-liver oil, Mechi’s razors, and 
the Sydenham trousers? Some 
people even think the French Em- 
pire a delusion. 

Be not ashamed, therefore, for 
a sneer, nor affrighted by a sarcasm. 
Go back and sit down beside your 
pond ; and when your swan sails 
forth in all his graceful dignity, 
enjoy your quiet laugh over the 
creatures that only see him as a 


. goose. 
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CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Years have passed since we met 
' Thomas Carlyle in these pages. We 
then discussed the two first volumes 
of the history of Frederick ; | the 
goodly bulk of four others that 
have appeared in the interval tells 
us that he must have diligently de- 
voted the whole period to his hero. 
Many summers and winters have 
still found the philosopher seated 
in his study, where the singular 
goblins whom, by some strange 
spell, learnt from we know not 
what wizard, he evoked in early 
life. the Mud-Demons, Windbags, 
Phantasm - Captains, Dryasdusts, 
&e., &e., have clung to him with 
astonishing pertinacity. Dwelling 
incessantly in an atmosphere of un- 
reality, in that strange region to 
which he was long ago introduced 
by German metaphysicians, much 
bemuddled in tobacco and beer, 
and with which English readers 
have got to be as familiar as young 
Cockneys with a Drury Lane panto- 
mime, it might have been expected 
that he would in some degree lose 
his hold on humanity, and would 
adapt himself more and more to 
those cloudlands wherein he de- 
lighted to abide. Long persistence 
in the theory of regarding this ma- 
terial earth and those who walk on 
it as mere shadows, might have 
ended in dissolving for any practi- 
cal purpose his relations with actual 
life, and causing all his acts, and 
his judgment on the acts of others, 
to be referred more and more to 
that mysterious standard of meas- 
urement, the nature of which has 
been so copiously, yet so dimly, re- 
vealed to us. Dimly, we say; for 
after all our experience of the sage’s 
opinions on men and things, we are 
still at a loss to imagine in what 
light he would be pleased to regard 
any single character or event in 
history on which he has not yet 
delivered a verdict. Whether King 
Herod, Nero, Philip IL, and the 
Duke of Alva, were Mud-demons, 


or “inarticulate men of genius;” 
whether the judicial career of Judge 
Jefferies is to be pronounced “ very 
Rhadamanthine,” or* an episode of 
devil-worship ; whether the fall of 
the Roman empire, or the Penin- 
sular war, or the Indian mutiny, 
were in consonance with the ‘“‘ Laws 
of the Universe,” or in opposition 
to that mystic code, no disciple can 
tell us, for it is the character of his 
philosophy that it always requires 


to be interpreted and applied by . 


the author. Under these circum- 
stances, a practical man, puzzled in 
the labyrinthine wildernesses of the 
world, and seeking light and guid- 
ance, might prefer some homely 
candle which he could carry in his 
hand, to the fitful irradiations of 
that more elaborate apparatus 
which, like Mr. Pickwick’s dark 
lantern, produces effects chiefly 
meteoric and bewildering. 

Far, however, from becoming 
more and more hazy and unintelli- 
gible as he grows older, he exhibits 
in these later volumes fewer crot- 
chets and fewer freaks of style, but 
not less of that descriptive and al- 
lusive power and wealth of imagery 
which have always formed his chief 
attractions. The “gilt farthings” 
which we spoke of in a former re- 
view of his book, the bits of com- 
monplace palmed upon us under a 
thick disguise of staring metaphor 
and allusion, have been mostly 
withdrawn from circulation, and 
replaced by a more legitimate coin- 
age. No doubt this view of the 
later volumes is partly due to our 
familiarity with Carlylese, rendering 
us indifferent to verbal pranks, and 
more sensitive to excellences. But 
it is owing in much greater degree 
to the improvement in his subject. 
He is no longer encumbered with 
Frederick - William, the eccentric 
hero of the earlier volumes, the 
crazy, brutal father of the soldier- 
king. The insupportable tedious- 
ness of such dim transactions as 
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“ Double- Marriage Projects” and 
“Tobacco Parliaments” (or orgies 
in which the crack-brained potentate 
indulged, along with a few congenial 
lunatics and idiots), happily came 
to an end along with their author. 
Frederick’s boyheod, too, so squalid, 
so barren of interest and incident, 
giving so little promise or sugges- 
tion of the future conqueror and 
statesman, had ended before his 
father’s death ; and with the wars 
for which he gave the signal by 
the seizure of Silesia, he stands 
forth surrounded by figures so 
spirited and so martial, in the 
midst of such a clangour of arms 
and shock of nations, as would 
lend interest to a narrative far less 
picturesque in treatment and clear 
in effect than Mr. Carlyle’s. For, 
the same industry which formerly 
led the historian to grope and sift 
thoroughly, though with many 
lamentations and protests, amid 
the chronicles of the voluminous 
Dryasdusts of Prussia, ‘and pick 
such scraps as suited him from the 
chaos of stupidity, has also induced 
him, as the chronicler of a conspi- 
cuous era in war, to study military 
problems to unusually good purpose. 
f&K man who can in a science so 
eminently practical, and which has 
for the most part been so pedan- 
tically treated, as the science of 
war, discard the pedantry, arrive 
at common-sense conclusions, and 
describe military operations with 
unusual spirit and lucidity, must 
possess faculties of whose existence 
there was little evidence in his for- 
mer works. Exuberance of ima- 
gery, fertility of allusion, occasional 
passages of vigorous eloquence in 
painting a scene or a character — 
these we should expect from the 
author of ‘Sartor Resartus’ and 
‘Hero-worship,’ but not a plain 
account of the manceuvres of hos- 
tile armies. 

We do not yet understand why a 
writer of Mr. Carlyle’s peculiar fa- 
shion and modes of thought should 
have selected the history of Frede- 
rick for a theme. It is true that 
he is a successful representative of 
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that government of force which the 
philosopher has always held up as 
the perfection of a political system 
— successful, because of a small 
kingdom he made a great power; 
because, with inadequate means, he 
did the work and achieved the re- 
sults due to great means; because 
he made for his army, his coun- 
try, and himself, a fine and lasting 
reputation. The power inherited 
from his father suffered no diminu- 
tion of absolutism in Frederick’s 
hands; and we should not have 
been surprised had he been select- 
ed for glorification in an additional 
chapter on ‘Hero-worship.’ But 
here the work of years is devoted 
to the career of a man whose great 
merit was, that he was a successful 
fighter of battles’ A character less 
elevated, less fertile of opportuni- 
ties for indulging a romantic or 
poetic vein in the biographer, is 
scarcely to be found in the high 
places of history. The fact that 
the king, among his aspirations, 
aimed at being a poet, tells alto- 
gether against him; for his aim 
was mere versification and Stern- 
holdian grandiloquence, and in 
that he failed. Mr. Carlyle, with 
all his tendencies setting towards 
the romantic and picturesque sides 
of human character—large dealings, 
far-reaching influence, and high, if 
“inarticulate,” genius, is tied for 
years to a subject which, except in 
the military phase, is commonplace 
— crafty, unusually deficient in 
great qualities or great motives, and 
which no amount of gloss or drapery 
can present as heroic. ‘ Frederick's 
ideal,” says his biographer, ‘‘ com- 
pared to that of some, was low; 
his existence, a hard and barren, 
though a genuine one, and only 
worth much memory in the absence 
of better.” Why not have sought 
better, then, Mr. Carlyle ? 

Frederick was twenty-eight years 
old when he began to reign. He 
had grown up amid influences the 
most unfortunate and unfavour- 
able. The character of the person- 
age who ruled in the home of his 
youth is well known. None of the 
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ruffians who are charged before po- 
lice magistrates with brutal outrages 
on the members of their wretched 
households could exceed in reckless 
and capricious cruelty this truculent 
monarch. It was to be expected 
that Frederick, his intellect and 
sympathies alike cramped by this 
iron rule of savagery, would seize 
not the best but the readiest con- 
solations that might offer, and that 
the character of his mind would 
deteriorate. Except in fairy tales 
and didactic novels, it is rare to find 
squalor, hardship, and oppression 
favourable to the development of 
virtue and of nobility of character. 
The duplicity which habitual terror 
had produced in the boy reappeared 
in the king, but in the more re- 
spectable form of reticent state-craft. 
The external casing of indifference, 
necessary for any one who would 
live at all under such conditions, 
had become in the man a bright 
hard shell, impervious alike to the 
touch of sympathy or the blow of 
fate. The highest heaven he could 
look forward to in youth was deliver- 
ance from domestic tyranny — that 
attained, he saw nothing beyond 
either to fear or to hope for. Irre- 
verent, practical, shrewd, bravg, self- 
reliant, severe but not cruel, of quick 
decision, exacting much and reward- 
ing sparingly or grudgingly — such 
was the king and leader who now 
stepped on the world’s stage. 

The stage was, at this juncture, 
well suited to the hero. Wars were 
no longer waged on large grounds, 
national or religious. A succession 
of absolute sovereigns since the feu- 
dal period had at length culminated 
in an order of beings who looked 
on the territories they ruled as their 
private property, to be sold, trans- 
ferred, exchanged, or bequeathed, 
as the family interests of the pro- 
prietor might dictate. As might 
have been expected under such cir- 
cumstances, there were, for whole 
districts in Europe, numerous claim- 
ants, whether on the score of rela- 
tionship to a former proprietor, pur- 
chase, convenience, or political exi- 
gency. It was not difficult, there- 
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fore, for an ambitious sovereign to 
find both a colourable pretext for 
war, and powerful allies in those 
who, having similar claims else- 
where, bargained for reciprocal sup- 
port. And if the times were favour- 
able to the picking of a quarrel, 
they were no less so to its prosecu- 
tion, by a sovereign of exceptional 
ability. For at this time there 
were in Europe no great Jeaders, 
either in politics or war. Dull or 
frivolous sovereigns occupied the 
thrones, and suffered favourites or 
mere routine statesmen to dictate 
their policy. The great generals of a 
preceding generation, Marlborough, 
Eugene, Villars, had left representa- 
tives only of their system of war, not 
of their genius. Pedantry—that is to 
Say, an extreme addiction to forms, 
without reference to their meaning 
or their applicability — was the cha- 
racteristic in the training of armies 
and the conduct of generals, and 
ruled as absolutely in the field as 
other forms of incapacity in coun- 
cil. Contests, begun for petty and 
private objects, grew in their pro- 
gress aimless and unmeaning, and 
chicanery had become, in an unusual 
degree, an element of diplomacy. 

On such a scene, amid such com- 
petitors, Frederick was peculiar] 
fitted to succeed. A man of high 
and noble character—a Bayard or a 
Turenne — would have entered ‘the 
field with obsolete armour and wea- 
pons. But Frederick was as emi- 
nent for astuteness as for ability; 
and amid the shifting politics of the 
time, he had the advantage of a 
clear and definite object. His de- 
sign was to seize, at the first favour- 
able opportunity, the Austrian pro- 
vince of Silesia; and either to re- 
tain it, or make of the possession of 
it a lever by which to wrest from 
Austria a recognition to his title to . 
certain territories on the Rhine; 
and the necessary, or at any rate 
judicious, preliminary to such seiz- 
ure must be the establishment of a 
fair-seeming pretext. 

Silesia had never been Prussian. 
But more than two hundred years 
before Frederick’s time, his ances- 
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tor, the Elector of Brandenburg, had 
made a compact with the Duke of 
Liegnitz, lord of considerable terri- 
tories in Silesia, by which either 
prince, on failure of heirs to the other, 
was to succeed to their joint domin- 
ions. As the Duke was a vassal of 
the King of Bohemia, the monarch’s 
sanction had been necessary to ren- 
der the arrangement valid. But 
this king’s successor, fearing per- 
haps to see a too powerful neigh- 
bour established on his borders, 
had recalled the sanction, and the 
deed bad been cancelled by state 
authority ; the vassal had been 
compelled to give up his parch- 
ments, but the Elector of Branden- 
burg had refused to part with his. 
In 1675, a hundred and forty years 
afterwards, the last Duke of Lieg- 
nitz died, and the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, reviving the old question, 
urged his claim upon the Emperor 
Leopold. Let Mr. Carlyle describe 
the colloquy. 


“Kaiser Leopold in the scarlet stock- 
ings will not hear of Heritage-Frater- 
nity. ‘Nonsense!’ answers Kaiser Leo- 
pold: ‘a thing suppressed at once, ages 
ago; by Imperial Power : flat zero of a 
thing, at this time; and you, I again 
bid you, return me your papers upon it.’ 
This latter act of duty Friedrich-Wilhelm 
would not do; but continued insisting. 
‘Jagerndorf at least, O Kaiser of the 
world,’ said he ; ‘ Jagerndorf, there is no 
colour for your keeping that!’ To 
which the Kaiser again answers, ‘ Non- 
sense !’—and even falls upon astonishing 
schemes about it, as we shall see; but 
gives nothing.” 


Such was the claim to the Duchies 
of Lower Silesia—founded upon a 
deed contracted two hundred years 
before, which never took effect, and 
which was formally annulled by the 
Same authority as had sanctioned 
it. The claim to Jagerndorf, a 
duchy in Southern Silesia, rested 
on different grounds, The younger 
sons of the Electors of Brandenburg 
had occasionally been provided for 
by giving them the territories of 
Baireuth and Anspach. In this 
way members of a younger branch 


of the Hohenzollerns appear in his- 
tory as princes ; and one of these, 
George, Margrave of Anspach, ac- 
quired, in exchange for other terri- 
tories which he had purchased with 
his own money, the duchy of Ja- 
gerndorf. “Hereby,” says Mr. Car- 
lyle, “thas Jagerndorf joined itself 
to the neaghinbaes territories.” Ra- 
ther an audacious assertion, the read- 
er will probably think, considering 
that the said Margrave George never 
ruled in Brandenburg. 

The descendant of this Margrave 
dying without children in 1603, his 
duchy of Jagerndorf fell to the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, who settled it on 
his second son, Johann George. This 
prince, joining the King of Bohemia 
in war against the Kaiser, was put 
under the ban of the empire, and his 
territory forfeited. On what the sub- 
sequent claim of Brandenburg to Ja-. 
gerndorf was exactly founded, Mr. 
Carlyle does not tell us ; but the Elec- 
tors may be presumed to have argued 
that the territory which they had di- 
vided from the Electorate ought to 
have been restored to it. But before 
the reader is in a position to estimate 
the justice of the claim, it is neces- 
sary that he should know what an 
advocate might have to say on the 
Austrian side of these questions ; 
and as the Silesian wars are so im- 
portant in the history of Frederick, 
the first volume of the work would 
have been better employed in giving 
us full means of forming a judgment 
than in the tedious and unnecessary 
account of Frederick’s ancestors and 
their doings. On the evidence vouch- 
safed to us we should confidently say, 
that if such claims were to be in all 
cases supported by war, there could 
be no peace for any nation on the 
face of the earth. 

From the promptitude with which 
Frederick acted when the opportunity 
came, it is evident that he had made 
up his mind about the seizure of Sile- 
sia as soon as he became king. Of the 
merits and validity of the pretexts for 
the act, the reader must judge from 
the summary we have just given. For 
him and for Prussia it was the most 
(indeed the only) momentous act of 
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his reign ; for his whole history is the 
history of his struggle for the re- 
tention of this Austrian province. Of 
his motives the King says himself, af- 
ter recapitulating certain considera- 
tions—‘ Add to these reasons an ar- 
my ready for acting, funds, supplies 
all found, and perhaps the desire of 
making one’s self a name; all this 
was cause of the war which the King 
now entered upon.” Perhaps the 
reader will think with us that there 
is little evidence here except of “low 
ambition and the pride of kings.” 
But Mr. Carlyle is of another mind 
about hishero. ‘“ This young king,” 
he says, “is magnanimous; not 
much to be called ambitious, or not 
in the vulgar sense almost at all— 
strange as it may sound to readers.” 
And on what the King himself said 
about his motives he discourses as 
follows :— 


“ * Desire to make himself a name! 
how shocking!’ exclaim several histo- 
rians. ‘Candour of confession that he 
may have had some such desire; how 
honest!’ is what they do not exclaim. 
As to the justice of his Silesian claims, 
or even to his own belief about their 
justice, Frederick affords not the least 
light which can be new to readers here. 
He speaks, when business requires it, 
of ‘those known rights’ of his, and 
with the air of a man who expects to be 
believed on his word; but it is cursor- 
ily, and in the business way only; and 
there is not here or elsewhere the least 
pleading: a man, you would say, con- 
siderably indifferent to our belief on 
that head; his eve set on the practical 
merely. ‘Just Rights? what are rights, 
never so just, which you cannot make 
valid? The world is full of such. If 
you have rights and can assert them into 
facts, do it; that is worth doing!’” 


Was ever such pleading heard at the 
Old Bailey as this of our moral his- 
torian,. our guide, philosopher, and 
friend Thomas? Is it not exactly the 
simple code of law of Rob Roy— 


“That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can ” ? 


and was Rob’s code “in accordance 
with the laws of this universe,” or 
was it ‘ Devil-worship ” ? 


Frederick, then, being provided 
with a pretext, such as it was, still 
wanted an opportunity. It came 
far more speedily than could have 
been anticipated. Within a year 
of the King’s accession, the Em- 
peror Leopold died very unexpect- 
edly. By the law of the Austrian 
States females could not succeed, 
and he had daughters only. All 
his life, therefore, he had been em- 
ployed in impressing on the politi- 
cal world (that is to say, the vari- 
ous courts of Europe), the necessity 
of upholding a private arrangement 
of his called, like similar arbitrary 
and exceptional acts, ‘‘a pragmatic 
sanction,” whereby he decreed that 
his female children should succeed 
him in the Austrian States; and to 
this instrument he had obtained 
the concurrence of several European 
powers. At his death his daughter, 
Maria-Theresa, became Archduchess 
of Austria and Queen of Hungary 
and Bohemia; and in the accession 
of this young woman, inexperienced 
in rule, holding her position by a 
questionable title, and having but 
a bankrupt exchequer, Frederick 
saw his opportunity. 

Now we are not going to insist 
that magnanimity, or gencrosity, 
or any other large-hearted quality, 
ought to be the prime element in 
politics. On the contrary, seeing 
what are the mischievous results of 
sentimental statesmanship in our 
times, we rather insist that, of all 
motives of state policy, those which 
are romantic are the most pernici- 
ous. The dullest of matter-of-fact 
men would be much safer as @ 
political leader than Don Quixote; 
and whenever a politician, in press 
or parliament, is particularly loud 
in asserting high-minded doctrines 
of national self-sacrifice, toleration 
of injuries, and so forth, he is toler- 
ably certain to be either a knave or @ 
fool. Frederick’s own ideas on the 
subject have been plainly enunci- 
ated. ‘My Lord,” he says to the 
English ambassador, “don’t talk 
to me of magnanimity; a prince” 
(acting not for himself but for his 
nation, interpolates Mr. Carlyle) 
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“ ought to consult his interest in 
the first place. I am not against 
peace, but I expect to have four 
duchies given me.” We agree with 
the King. Business is business; 
and a nation can no more grow 
great by sacrificing its interests, 
than a merchant can grow rich 
by sacrificing his profits. 

But the question for us here is 
not, What were the interests of 
Prussia? but, What was the charac- 
ter of Mr. Carlyle’s hero? We are 
reviewing a work written by one 
who, if he be not a great moralist, 
is nothing: he has been looking all 
through history for a model of a 
hero-king-—he has studied him for 
years, painted him for years, and 
announces loudly, “ Got him at 
last !—look at him—copy him if 
you would be good and great—his 
doings are as unerring as a natural 
law, and when you think him 
wrong it is you that are mistaken.” 
And we find at the very outset that 
Frederick’s dealings are not even 
those of the average tradesman, 
but rather of the buckster. “ In- 
terest in the first place,” not justice 
or fair dealing, is the basis of his 
commerce with others. ‘‘ Magnan- 
imous I can by no means call Fried- 
rich to his allies and neighbours,” 
says Mr. Carlyle, describing a sub- 
sequent transaction, ‘nor even su- 
perstitiously veracious, in this busi- 
ness, but he thoroughly under- 
stands, he alone, what just thing 
he wants out of it, and what an 
enormous wigged mendacity he has 
got to deal with. For the rest, he 
is at the gaming-table with these 
sharpers; their dice all cogged ;— 
and he knows it, and ought to 
profit by his knowledge of it. And 
in short, to win his stake out of 
that foul weltering melley, and go 
home safe with it if he can.” 
What on earth is a disciple who 
has been brought up under a plat- 
form of which heroism and veracity, 
and confidence in the laws of the 
universe, are the main supports, to 
make of all this? Not being “su- 
perstitiously veracious,” but being 
& sharper among sharpers, only 


cleverer than the rest, and going 
safe home with your stake, pro- 
nounced by this authority the right 
course! Puzzling, this! And how 
shall the disciple continue to be- 
lieve in a preacher who does not 
believe his own gospel? 

Let it be granted, however, that, 
if Frederick must be his hero, Mr. 
Carlyle may be pardoned for deal- 
ing lightly, or even like a partisan, 
with this passage of the history; 
for it is the very keystone of the 
whole: admit that Frederick is 
wrong here, and the whole Silesian 
war falls about our ears, a mere 
jumble of battles, fought in the 
cause of royal brigandism, then so 
common —a “Stygian quagmire,” 
having no relation whatever to our 
old friends the “ Eternal Vera- 
cities.” But let it be assumed or 
believed that Frederick was engag- 
ed in a just quarrel, was prosecut- 
ing an undoubted right against a 
powerful and rapacious enemy, and 
the fabric is restored to the propor- 
tions of a work of art. We cannot 
therefore blame our author alto- 
gether if, after having collected a 
vast store of materials, and framed 
an elaborate plan and scaffolding, 
he should have treated this dubious 
but all-important part of the edi- 
fice as Don Quixote treated the 
pasteboard visor of his helmet—as 
something to be taken for granted 
and confided in, but not rudely put 
to proof. A discreet and shifty 
partisan, we admit; but a veracious 
and incorruptible historian !—‘*O 
heavens !” 

Having glanced, then, at Frede- 
rick’s pretext and his opportunity, 
let us look at his means for com- 
mencing the war. He had inherit- 
ed from his father an army which 
was both strong in numbers in pro- 
portion to the population of his 
kingdom, and far better fitted for 
the wars of the time than any other 
then in existence. Frederick-Wil- 
liam had been possessed, among his 
other eccentricities, by a nfania for 
drill; he instructed his troops fre- 
quently in person: and he enforced 
his regulations for parade and ma- 
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neuvre by a military code of ex- 
treme severity. To: a Prussian 
soldier life was frightfully hard, 
environed as it was by a quickset 
of minute rules, the consequence of 
infringing any of which was terri- 
ble; but the result, though attain- 
ed at the cost of extreme wretched- 
ness to the individual, was a great 
perfection of the military machine. 
The army could march, mancuvre, 
and form order of battle, with a 
precision which would be astonish- 
ing aow, and with a rapidity which, 
compared with that of other armies, 
was quite unrivalled. Mr. Carlyle, 
who, on the whole, perhaps, loves 
and admires Frederick - William 
rather more even than the son, his 
proper hero, has persuaded himself, 
and tries hard to persuade the 
world, that this was done from 
deep design and far-sighted saga- 
city—that the creator of this for- 
midable force knew well what a 
superiority in war it would confer 
on its possessor. We, on the other 
hand, attribute its creation to the 
incessant small activity and petty 
tyranny that found their fittest 
field on the parade-ground. Re- 
membering that the ability shown 
in the conception and execution of 
the project was altogether of the 
drill-sergeant species—that the part 
of the army on which the old king 
bestowed his chief favour and affec- 
tion was the preposterous regiment 
of giants which he collected with 
infinite pains from all quarters, 
‘ and which was immediately dis- 
banded by his successor—and that 
he neither sought nor found any 
opportunity of employing the elabo- 
rate machine—we cannot admit 
that this was other than an ac- 
cidental direction of the monarch’s 
habitual eccentricity, the result of 
which was uncommonly fortunate. 
The army, then, the pretext for 
employing it, the will to use it, and 
the opportunity, were all ready. 
But the resources of the kingdom 
were very inadequate to the main- 
tenance of a great war with such a 
power as Austria, low as was her 
financial condition. The population 
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of Prussia at that time was less than 


two millions and a half, and the 
revenue was about one millidn ster- 
ling. These considerations might 
have restrained a more experienced 
potentate; but they were outweigh- 
ed in Frederick's mind by the am- 
bition to achieve a name, which 
appears to have been his principal 
motive in commencing the war. 

When the Emperor died, Frede- 
rick, then only five months king, 
did not lose a day in forming his 
project. For seven weeks he made 
his preparations, veiling them for a 
great part of the time with diplo- 
matic craft and mystery; and on 
the 2d December he set his troops 
in motion for the invasion of Sile- 
sia, intending to hold it altogether 
if possible, or, at any rate, from 
the vantage-ground of present pos- 
session, to obtain other concessions 
from Austria as the price of its 
restoration. But it is important to 
note, as fair evidence of his own 
opinion of the justice of his claim, 
that he kept that claim in the be- 
ginning of his enterprise entirely 
out of sight, proclaiming that he 
entered Silesia merely to protect 
the rights of the Queen in that pro- 
vince amidst the perils that threat- 
ened the opening of her reign. And 
he offered, if Silesia were ceded to 
him (instructing his envoy to accept 
part if he could not get the whole), 
to assist the-Queen with men and 
money in supporting both her own 
right to inherit her dominions, and 
her husband’s nomination to the 
Kaisership. 

The border of Silesia adjoining 
what was then the boundary of 
Frederick’s dominions was open 
and unfortified: no natural frontier 
divides the great plain which extends 
over the space between the lower 
Elbe and the lower Oder. But the 
province is separated from the con- 
tiguous territories of Bohemia and 
Moravia by the range of the Giant 
Mountains running south-west, and 
enclosing between them and the 
Polish frontier a strip 250 miles 
long by 100 wide, traversed through- 
out its length by the Oder. On the 
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lower course of the river were two 
important towns, Glogau, a fortress, 
and Breslau; on the upper stream 
was the fortress of Brieg; and 
closing the passes by the principal 
roads throygh the Giant Mountains 
was the strong place of Neisse. 
It was easier to enter than to con- 
quer Silesia, had the country been 
occupied by sufficient force. But 
Austria was off her guard; she had 
but few troops in the country; and 
Frederick’s march was almost un- 
impeded. Leaving a force to invest 
Glogau, he pushed through the length 
of the province, capturing Breslau 
and penetrating as far as Neisse, 
which, as well as Brieg, he invested. 
At his approach the few Austrian 
troops in the field retired through 
the southernmost passes into Mora- 
via, and Frederick, leaving the three 
strong places blockaded, returned 
to Berlin. Glogau was taken on 
the 9th March, but Brieg and Neisse 
held out; and in the first week in 
April, the Austrian army reinforced 
issued through the southern passes 
and compelled the King to gather 
his troops to make head against 
them. On the 10th April he had 
concentrated a sufficient force to 
attack them at Mollwitz. The King’s 
army being near the confluence of 
the Oder and the Neisse, the Aus- 
trians, pushing northward past it, 
had cut it off from Brandenburg. 
Thereupon he advanced to attack 
them. 

The battle is remarkable only as 
showing how much of Frederick’s 
talent for war was latent, and 
required experience to develop it. 
Drill and orderly steadiness were 
the essence of the Prussian system ; 
and the army advanced so deliber- 
ately that the scattered Austrians, 
who might have been surprised be- 
fore they could unite, were fore- 
warned and had time to form line. 
The hostile forces met on a wide 
plain covered with snow. There 
was no attempt at manceuvring: on 
the Prussian right their cavairy was 
attacked and routed by the Austrian 
horse, whereby the flank of the 
King’s infantry was laid bare, and 
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it might have been expected that 
the rout would become general, for 
such disasters were at that period 
mostly fatal. But the conduct of 
the well-trained battalions saved 
all: in square or line indifferently 
they met and defeated the charges 
of the Austrian cavalry: in even 
level conflict, line for line, they over- 
powered by superior quickness and 
steadiness the enemy’s musketry ; 
and finally, advancing, they drove 
their antagonists from the field. 
As the beaten troops faced in the 
battle almost towards their starting 
point in Moravia, they were forced 
to march in retreat circuitously 
round the flank of the victorious 
army, and of course offered unusual 
opportunities for a decisive pursuit. 
No stroke was struck, however, 
after the simple gaining of the field ; 
and the chief important result of 
the victory was that the Prussian 
infantry and Prussian system had 
proved their great superiority in 
mere fighting power, a fact which 
might be turned to vast account 
hereafter by a skilful commander, 
It is for that reason that, diplo- 
matically, the victory exercised 
enormous influence. Except tak- 
ing Brieg the armies remained 
quiet, the Austrians about Neisse, 
the Prussians in camp at Strehlen. 
But the diplomatic world was un- 
usually busy. Ambassadors from 
the various powers, great and 
small, came to Frederick’s camp, 
which was the focus of European in- 
trigue; a competitor for the Kaiser- 
ship was brought forward in the 
Elector of Bavaria, against Maria- 
Theresa’s husband; and most of 
the parties to the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, by denouncing it, denied 
that she was rightful Queen. The 
French Court made a secret com- 
pact with Frederick, and sent two 
armies across the Rhine, one de- 
scending the Danube towards Vien- 
na, while the other, approaching 
Hanover, menaced the King of Eng- * 
land through his Electoral domin- 
ions, and forced him to repress the 
inclination he had shown to uphold 
the Pragmatic Sanction, and to aid 
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Maria-Theresa. The Queen, desti- 
tute of money or of able counsel- 
lors, at length consented to surren- 
der Silesia and the fortress of 
Neisse to Frederick; but agreed to 


do so only by a verbal treaty, which . 


was to be kept secret, inasmuch as 
Frederick’s French allies, who shared 
none of its advantages, might not 
be best pleased with the transac- 
tion. In accordance with this there 
was a sham siege of Neisse, which, 
after a certain time, surrendered, 
and the Austrian army withdrew 
into Hungary. But it presently 
appeared that the secret had not 
been duly kept by the Austrian 
Court; moreover, the affairs of 
Austria were getting more and more 
desperate—the French, turning 
north from the Danube, had cap- 
tured Prague—and Frederick, on 
the pretext that the compact had 
been broken, crossed the Giant 
Mountains, seized Olmutz, besieged 
Brunn, and established himself in 
Bohemia. 

In this crisis, the Queen, having 
at length assembled a sufficient 
army, sent it under Prince Charles 
of Lorraine against Frederick, who 
retired towards the frontier, halt- 
ing on the upper Elbe. The battle 
of Chotusitz (17th May 1742), like 
that of Mollwitz, was fought on a 
plain so straitened by muddy rivu- 
lets on the flanks that it did not 


permit much manceuvring; and 
a the Prussian infantry, after 
the defeat of its cavalry, decided 
the victory by its superior fighting 


quality. Prince Charles, beaten, 
retreated; and Austria, by the 
treaty of Breslau, ceded to Frede- 
rick, not only Silesia and Neisse, 
but the adjoining country and for- 
tress of Glatz, never claimed till 
now—for his demands had in- 
creased with his successes. 

So far Frederick’s clutch at 
Silesia had been highly successful. 
And Mr. Carlyle wishes us to think 
it was not only successful but high- 
ly creditable. “A perfectly clear- 
sighted Friedrich; able to dis- 
criminate shine from substance; 
and gravitating always towards the 
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solid, the actual. . . . As supreme- 
ly adroit, all readers already know 
him; his appearance what we 
called starlike,—always something 
definite, fixed, and lucid in it.” 
Burglary and the picking of pock. 
ets may be called “starlike” with 
equal propriety so long as those felo- 
nious operations are “ definite, fix- 
ed, and lucid.” He goes on:—* This, 
his first expedition to Silesia—a rush- 
ing out to seize your own stolen horse 
while the occasion answered—was 4 
voluntary one; produced, we may 
say, by Friedrich’s own thought and 
the Invisible Powers. But the rest 
was all purely compulsory—to de- 
fend the horse he had seized.” From 
this little parable, under which our 
great moralist tries to hide the 
defects of his client’s title, we may 
learn how very elastic is that vera- 
city, on the necessity of making 
which the ruling principle of life 
he has been often, aforetime, so 
copiously eloquent. After the de- 
nunciations of “ Attorneyism” 
which he has so frequently poured 
forth, we are scarcely prepared to 
find him defending chicanery and 
robbery in a style that would be 
considered audacious in a _practi- 
tioner at the Old Bailey. Here is 
another bit of encomium :— 


“For he is full of silent finesse, this 
young king; soon sees into his man, and 
can lead him strange dances on occasion. 
In no man is there a plentifuller vein of 
cunning, nor of a finer kind—lynx-eyed 
perspicacity, inexhaustible contrivance, 
prompt ingenuity—a man very dangerous 
to play with at games of skill. And it 
is cunning regulated always by a noble 
sense of honcur, too; instinctively ab- 
horrent of attorneyism and the swindler 
element ; a cunning sharp as the vulpine, 
yet always strictly human, which is 
rather beautiful to see. This is one of 
Friedrich’s marked endowments. In- 
tellect sun-clear, wholly practical (need 
not be specially deep), and entirely 
loyal to the fact before it; this—if you 
add rapidity and energy, prompt weight 
of stroke such as was seldom met with 
—will render a man very dangerous to 
his adversary in the game of war.” 


That Austria should acquiesce in 
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the seizure of Silesia a moment 
after she found herself able to at- 
tempt to recover it, is what neither 
“the gods,” nor the “ Invisible 
Powers,” nor the ‘Eternal Veraci- 
ties,” nor any other of those shifty 
and inconsistent lawgivers of the 
universe, could be expected to re- 
quire; and Frederick presently 
found that he must prepare “to 
defend the horse he had seized.” 
When, to secure his spoils, he pre- 
yailed on the parties to the Prag- 
matic Sanction to renounce their 
engagements, the compacts which 
guaranteed stability and peace were 
torn up, and there ensued “red 
ruin and the breaking up of laws.” 
In the ferment of intrigue and 
rapacity which his act had excited 
he discerned a recombination of 
elements hostile to himself, and 
with characteristic promptitude he 
prepared to protect his acquisitions 
by anticipating the attack. 

Accordingly, while the Austrians 
were occupied on the Rhine, he 
broke out into Bohemia. But 
_heither in this campaign, more 
than the last, was there anything to 
indicate his undeveloped talent for 
war. He was outgeneralled by the 
old Austrian Marshal Traun, and 
compelled to retire into Silesia— 
confessing in the criticisms which 
later in life he passed on his own 
career, that ‘no general committed 
more faults than did the King in 
this campaign.” 

Frederick would have been well 
content to remain at peace now on 
condition of Silesia being secured 
to him. The historian frequently 
breaks out into panegyric of his 
hero’s pacific disposition. Here 
was a young King with a special 
talent for war and with an army 
which, conducted by himself, might 
extend almost indefinitely the do- 
minions of Prussia; and yet he 
asked nothing better than simply 
to be left to the enjoyment of what 
he had already acquired. We cer- 
tainly cannot join in these praises 
of his moderation. His seizure of 
Silesia had already cost him dear— 
but it was easier for him to hold 
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this than any other Austrian terri- 
tory. For the Giant Mountains 
formed a natural rampart, render- 
ing the advance, and still more the 
supply, of an enemy’s army ve 
difficult and _ problematical. e 
could hope, therefore, to maintain 
himself there against superior for- 
ces; but in Bohemia and Moravia 
there was no natural barrier short 
of the Danube that would have 
given him equal security. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that he thought 
rather of securing present conquests 
than of attempting others. But 
Mr. Carlyle grows pathetic in de- 
scribing the tribulations and anxi- 
eties of this peaceful prince who 
only wanted to be let alone. Only 
let him have his Silesia, and he 
would gladly betake himself to 
Sans-Souci to enjoy his flute-play- 
ing and the talk of philosophers, 
and never more trouble his neigh- 
bours. It was so hard, say both 
the King and his biographer, that 
these innocent desires should not 
be gratified, but that perfidious 
Austria would still at every turn 
be trying to regain the “horse he 
had seized.” Now, we should like 
to ask our historian this question: 
Suppose Silesia had originally been 
Frederick’s, and that Austria, hav- 
ing exactly such claims as he had 
put forth, had seized the province 
—would he have been likely to 
acquiesce? or would he not have 
tried every resource of war and 
diplomacy to recover it, in spite of 
a score of extorted treaties? We 
suspect that in such a case his ad- 
vocate would have been equally 
eloquent as now in his defence, and 
certainly on juster grounds. 

The unreasonable Austrians, how- 
ever, would not remain quiet, but 
followed him into Silesia, and came 
in sight of him at Hohenfriedberg. 
They intended to attack him 
next day, but the King, with 
habitual and characteristic promp- 
titude, crossed a stream which 
separated the armies, and, becoming 
himself the assailant, inflicted on 
his old enemies the most decisive 
defeat they had as yet suffered at 
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his hands, drove them over the 
mountains, and followed with his 
army into Bohemia. But here he 
soon experienced the difficulty of 
feeding troops in a thinly-peopled 
district, and surrounded with the 
swarms of irregular cavalry, Pan- 
dours, and others, which Hungary 
had sent forth in aid of her Queen. 
He was already retiring when 
Prince Karl, reinforced since his 
late defeat, again advanced upon 
Frederick, and at Sohr threatened 
to cut him from Silesia, by turning 
the right of the position in which 
his camp lay. With only 18,000 
men against 380,000, the King 
promptly changed front to meet 
the attack, and, though his num- 
bers only allowed him to form on 
a single line, in order to confront 
the enemy on an equally extended 
space, yet, without a pause, he ad- 
vanced upon the dense masses and 
powerful artillery of the Austrians 
in’ an onset so vigorous as at once 
drove in their right wing in com- 
plete disorder; then transferring 
his victorious cavalry to the other 
wing of his army, hitherto kept 
out of the fight, he made a second 
attack on that side, which com- 
pleted the discomfiture of the 
enemy. 

In these, the last battles of the 
second Silesian war, Frederick’s 
generalship appears in a middle or 
progressive state between the mere 
routine and uninventive mancu- 
vres of Mollwitz and Chotusitz, and 
the triumph of tactics which he 
afterwards exhibited in the Seven 
Years’ (third Silesian) War. In 
the interval since the last peace he 
had remedied the manifest defici- 
encies of his cavalry so effectually, 
as to have established an immense 
superiority in that arm over the 
Austrian horse, whose charges had 
formerly been so easily successful. 
And possessing in these, and his 
admirable infantry, materials so 
perfect, he showed first, in these 
later battles, that he knew how to 
use them, so as to derive from 
each, in its own part of the battle, 
the full effect of its superiority. 


But there was none of that admir- 
able manceuvring which  subse- 
quently became the characteristic 
feature of his military actions, 
founded no less on the ductility 
and steadiness of movement, than 
on the fighting power, of his. army, 
and which, before the hostile lines 
engaged, had already opened a path 
to the most decisive victory. 

The peace of Dresden, the result 
of Frederick’s. victories, by which 
Silesia was again guaranteed to 
him, endured for ten years; and 
for so long the King led the life 
which amid his wars he had been 
sighing for. The world, too, eager 
to knew all it could of a warrior 
already so renowned, and no longer 
occupied with his military actions 
only, turned a very curious scrutin- 
ising eye on the Court of Berlin; 
and there exist, consequently, in 
public and private records of the 
time, ample details of the habits 
and doings of the principal figure, 
Frederick managed at once to be 
extremely industrious, and to have 
plenty of leisure. To do this is 
to solve one of the most difficult 
problems of life, and to go far 
towards finding out the secret of 
happiness; for it is to impart to 
daily pleasures the zest of content 
at having earned them. He lived 
a life very much like that of a con- 
scientious country gentleman in 
England who scrupulously fulfils 
the duties of the magistracy and 
the poor-law, manages to the 
minutest particulars his own pro- 
perty, knows the circumstances 
and affairs of everybody in his 
parish, and gives what is left of 
his time to society and hospitality. 
But Frederick was far too much 
addicted to details to be a perfect 
ruler. It is impossible to combine 
in the same person the large gene- 
ral glance of the statesman, and 
the microscopic scrutiny of the 
ordinary man of business; and 
Frederick’s faculties as a ruler 
must have suffered from his habits 
of superintending in their minute 
particulars petty affairs. The 
practice of the Caliph Haroun 
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Alraschid, of going forth at night 
with Giaffir, his vizier, and Mes- 
rour, the chief of his eunuchs, to 
observe secretly, and in disguise, 
the manner in which the laws were 
executed in the city of Bagdad, 
and to remedy isolated acis of in- 
justice, may be supposed to have 
exercised a wholesome, if a desul- 
tory, influence on the corrupt judi- 
cature of an Eastern community. 
But this kind of interference, as a 
deus ex machind, would have a very 
different effect in a civilised coun- 
try, where established laws were 
administered by trained and re- 

ctable functionaries. We fear, 
r 30m that we cannot join in the 
applause which Mr. Carlyle de- 
mands for his hero, when he records 
such exceptional instances of royal 
interference as that of the case of 
Miller Arnold. It probably did 
(even if the King’s decision were 
just, which is by no means evi- 
dent) more harm than good. The 
true secret of ruling, in any position 
of authority, is not in doing every- 
thing yourself, but in making every 
subordinate perform his share of 
the labour, and take his share of 
the responsibility. In the navy 
they call a captain who does every- 
body’s business a G.C.B.—Gunner, 
Carpenter, and Boatswain—Frede- 
rick’s fault was that he was a 
G.C.B. 

Socially, he had 


talents, conversa- 
tional powers, and a fondness for 
discussion, whether light or philoso- 
phic, which would have made him 
one of the most agreeable men of 
his time, but for a marked male- 
volence which rendered the atmos- 


phere around him insecure and 
capricious. His biting propensity 
showed itself equally to his brother 
monarchs and to his humblest de- 
pendents. It was partly owing to 
this that he passed through life 
solitary, though in the midst of 
courts or of armies, with many 
faithful subjects, but with no friend. 
Politically, he was rather astute 
than wise, for his mind had not the 
elevation of view and grandeur of 
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purpose essential to wisdom. His 
was always a peddling policy, aim- 
ing at mere materiai advantages, 
and sticking at nothing in order to 
compass them. It was a lower than 
peddling spirit that led him once, 
when conversing with an envoy, 
who accidentally let fall a note, to 
set his foot on that note, while he 
bowed his visitor out, and then to . 
master its contents. But it would 
have been difficult to persuade him 
that honesty is the best policy, for 
that note revealed to him a highly 
important fact, and he took 
advantage of his knowledge; and 
his discovery of a great plot against 
his territories and his power was 
effected by still more discreditable 
means. It was after many years of 
peace that he had reason to sus 
the existence of a design hostile to 
Prussia on the part of Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Saxony. Thereupon he 
suborned a Saxon government-clerk 
to copy and transmit to him certain 
state-papers. After a long study 
of these, it became apparent to him 
that the Powers in question were 
combining against him; and ac- 
cording to his invariable impulse he 
determined to anticipate the attack. 
Former campaigns in Bohemia 
had convinced him that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to carry on a cam- 
paign in that country, so thinl 
peopled and partially cultivated, 
with no other means of bringing 
convoys than the roads through the 
mouniain barrier afforded. But by 
first seizing Saxony he would com- 
mand for a campaign in Bohemia 
the great water-way of the Elbe, 
He would also thus disarm a coun- 
try more than suspected of being 
hostile to him; and by invading 
Bohemia from the Saxen instead of 
the Silesian frontier, he could dis- 
nse with the presence of another 
russian army in Saxony, since 
that country would be sufficiently 
intimidated by finding his advanc- 
ing columns always between it and 
Austria, 
For these reasons, in September 
1756, he began the Seven Years’ War 
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by marching 65,000 men through 
axony to the mountain frontier, 
blockading with his left wing the 
Saxon army that had shut itself 
into a position on the Elbe, which, 
though impregnable to attack, did 
not admit of retreat or succour. 
Marshal Browne, with an Austrian 
army, advanced to deliver the Sax- 
ons. Frederick, without ceasing to 
blockade them, advanced through 
the mountains, met Browne on the 
southern slopes, and fought with 
him the battle of Lobositz, which, 
though scarcely a victory to either, 
convinced the Austrian Marshal 
that he could not penetrate to his 
allies that way. He therefore at- 
tempted to reach them by the other 
side of the Elbe, failed, and the 
Saxons were starved into surrender ; 
whereupon Frederick compelled 
these prisoners of war to serve in 
his army, of which his ever faithful 
advocate merely remarks, “ How 
Friedrich defended such hard con- 
duct to the Saxons? Reader, I 
know only ‘that Destiny and Neces- 
sity, urged on by Saxons and others, 
was hard as adamant upon Fried- 
rich at this time; and that Fried- 
rich did not in the least dream of 
making any defence, and will have 
to take your verdict, such as it may 
be;” which oracular utterance will 
robably not much assist the reader 
in arriving at a conclusion. 

The Saxon and Silesian frontiers 
together now formed a sharp angle 
enclosing the part of Bohemia where 
Browne's army lay. In April 1757, 
Frederick passed the mountains at 
several points, and began that cam- 

aign which more than any other 
illustrates the particular character 
of his merit as a general. His spe- 
cial faculty did not (as Napoleon’s 
did) lie in strategy, or in the art of 
so combining the movements of his 
troops through the theatre of war, 
as to obtain decided successes before 
the fighting began, by placing his 
army at an advantage relatively to 
that of the enemy. At the outset 
of this campaign, far from concen- 
trating his troops against the divid- 


ed enemy, he separated them stil] 
more, and passing the mountains in 
four columns, which presently merg- 
ed into three, he pressed back first 
three, then two, Austrian colu 
till they united at Prague, between 
the Elbe and Moldau, leaving the 
King with the right wing, and 
Schwerin with the left, to effect a 
junction in the fork of the rivers, in 
presence of the concentrated ene 
who overlooked them from the hi 
hill above Prague; evidently a situa. 
tion of peril too great to be risked, 
except in case of extreme necessity, 
But Frederick’s genius lay in 
manceuvring before a battle, and 
then in fighting it; and in this he 
excelled Napoleon almost as much 
as Napoleon excelled him in 
strategy. With nothing like the 
range of mind of Bonaparte, and 
consequently very inferior in that 
branch of warlike science which 
pre-eminently requires faculties of 
extensive grasp, his training from 
youth in all the minutie of 
had fitted him far better for direct- 
ing the actual conflict. He knew 
exactly what his troops could effect 
in the way of orderly ne 
and manceuvring in the face 
the enemy: he knew how inferior 
was that enemy in similar power. 
Up to this campaign he had aimed 
only at bringing the hostile lines 
face to face in parallel order, when 
he trusted to the superior steadi- 
ness, quickness in firing, and gene- 
ral fighting —s of his’ troops, 
for victory. But now, after long 
pondering over the problem of how 
to turn the superiority of his army 
to still better account, he was about 
to exhibit the result of his thoughts 
in action. His whole system of 
tactics was founded on the fact, 
that if an army can be placed in 
order of battle across the extremity 
of the enemy's line—the first 
fronting west, let us say, the se- 
cond, north—that this second army 
must then, under penalty of pas 
helplessly enveloped and destroyed, 
proceed to change front to a direc- 
tion which she!! bring it 
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to its antagonist. And since for 
a whole @ine, covering miles of 

und, to effect this is a slow and 
difficult process, so it was almost 
certain that only a part of the line 
could complete the change before 
the onset in which it would have 
singly to oppose the whole weight 
of the enemy. And if an army in 
the very act of changing front, all 
disjointed, should be attacked by 
another army swiftly advancing in 
compact order, the result would 
be not merely a defeat but a 
rout. 

In the Austrians he found an 
enemy of all others the best against 
whom to manceuvre thus. For, be- 
sides being extremely slow ‘n moving 
when they did move, their propen- 
sity for sticking in strong positions, 
fortifying them, and there awaiting 
the attack, indisposed them to move 
at all. Accordingly at Prague, after 
uniting with Schwerin and recon- 
noitring them, he found that their 
left on the high hill, and their 
front covered with difficult ground 
and with works, were both im- 
pregnable, but that the ground on 
their right admitted of an attack. 
Whereupon, in such order as only 
Prussian armies could at that time 
march in—that is to say, with his 
two lines in order of battle wheel- 
ed by sections to the left into two 
open columns, which by the simul- 
taneous wheeling back of these 
sections into line (a matter of half 
& minute) would again form order 
of battle—he made a long circuit 
till his army, which had originally 
fronted the enemy, was formed 
across their right flank. The Aus- 
trians, on becoming aware of his 
object, had met the movement by 
throwing back part of their line 
at right angles. On this part the 
Prussians threw themselves, en- 
veloping it at both ends, and, after 
some of the heaviest fighting ever 
transacted, breaking and dafating 
it, while the rest of the Austrian 
line, seeking to reform on a front 
more consonant to the facts of the 
battle, was still in a state of fusion. 
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The defeated right wing, separated 
from the other, fled southward; the 
rest of the conflict was a succession 
of attempts of the refmainder of the 
Austrian army to form front oppo- 
site the advancing Prussians, and 
a succession of bloody struggles 
for the ground on which they so 
attempted to form,.ending, with 
the retreat of the whole left wing 
into the fortress of Prague. Yet 
in these operations the King com- 
mitted a capital error in strategy. 
He left 20,000 men under Keuh, 
on the other side of the Moldau, 
to guard the communications with 
Saxony. If the Prussians were to 
gain the battle, Keith’s presence 
there would be unnecessary. If 
they were to lose it, they could not 
expect to rejoin Keith, since the 
circuit they had made before at- 
tacking had placed the enemy be- 
tween him and them; and there- 
fore, in this case also, Keith’s pre- 
sence on the other bank stg be 
useless, His corps ought therefore 
to have accompanied the general 
movement, and aided in the battle. 
After this very successful vin- 
dication of his theories, the King 
with one part of his army besieged 
the beaten armies in Prague, watch- 
ing all avenues with cannon to pre- 
vent them from issuing, and reduc- 
ing them to starvation by throwing 
the burden of an army on the maga- 
zines intended only for a suitable 
garrison; while, with the rest of 
his forces, he covered the siege east- 
ward from an Austrian army under 
Marshal Daun, which, reinforced 
by the beaten right wing from 
Prague, was advancing to relieve 
the fortress. Frederick: at first in- 
terposed directly between the city 
pas Daun’s army, with his left on 
the road which runs eastward from 
Prague to Kolin. Finding Daun’s 
position inaccessible, he threatened 
to turn it by moving his left along 
that road and following it with his 
whole army. But Daun, changing 
front in time, confronted him next 
day on a line of hills parallel to 
the Kolin road. The Austrian left 
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rested on ground considered by the 
King unassailable; the front on a 
steep slope, covered by villages, 
was also judged too strong for at- 
tack; and the King, with the suc- 
cess at Prague strong in his mind, 
resolved to attempt a similar opera- 
tion by moving against the right 
flank of the enemy. But there 
was ‘this difference, that whereas 
at Prague he passed round the 
enemy’s flank, here the obstacles 
of ground, and the necessity of 
holding to Prague, forbade that, 
and he marched to attack and 
break through the extremity of 
that flank; and whereas at Prague 
part of the enemy’s line had been 
thrown back, here the front of 
the Austrians remained as before. 
The King’s dispositions were adapt- 
ed to these different circumstances, 
and in no battle did he ever ma- 
noeuvre in an order and with an 
exactitude that at the outset pro- 
mised better. Keeping his right 
on the Kolin road, which connected 
him with his army at Prague, he 
shot out his left strongly rein- 
forced, tili it came in contact with 
the Austrian flank, which it at- 
tacked and drove back. Thus the 
hostile lines formed an angle, and 
met only at the apex; the Austrian 
line being, however, stronger than 
the Prussian in the proportion of 
60,000 against 36,000. It was the 
very essence of this oblique attack 
that this obliquity should be pre- 
served, so as to keep the Prussian 
right wing out of action, till, by the 
gradual rolling up of the Austrians 
and progressive advance of the 
Prussians, the proper moment should 
arrive for engaging; for, line to 
line, the Austrians were superior 
in length and depth. All at first 
promised well: the Austrian flank 
was beaten in and rolled back; 
the Prussians’ were strongest at 
that point; and before them was 


the gap through which they could. 


advance and continue to destroy 
all attempted formations of the 
enemy. aun, in despair of re- 
trieving affairs, had already given 
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orders for retreat, when an acc 
dent, by derangi Frederick's 


ng 
plans, reversed the forfines of the 


day. ‘ 

The line was moving steadily in 
the required direction, when a re 
giment of the right wing, pe 
cularly galled by the fire of the 
Austrian skirmishers from the high 
corn, formed front to drive them 
off. The regiments that followed, 
conforming to this movement, form. 
ed up and attacked: thus the wing 
which it was essential to keep out 
of action was prematurely engaged, 
This left a middle portion isolated 
between the attacking force on the 
left, and this new ‘attack; which 
fragment kept moving on, till a 
order of the King, hastily given, 
or misunderstood, caused it also to 
commit itself to the general advance 
on the Austrian front. The original 
order of battle was now irretrievably 
lost. The superior weight of the 
Austrians, thus brought directly to 
bear, prevailed, and the Prussians 
heavily defeated, quitted the field 
not in the direction of Prague (for 
they were, by the direction of the 
battle, driven off that road), but te 
wards the Elbe. The siege was 
immediately raised by the King’s 
orders, and the beaten army, for 
tunately not briskly pursued by its 
slow antagonists, retreated across 
tbe mountains into Lusatia. Never- 
theless, there was nothing in this 
defeat to shake the confidence of 
Frederick in his tactical theories; 
for, so far as the battle had been 
fought in accordance with them, it 
had gone well. 

All the fruits of the early part of 
the campaign were thus lost, and 
the Prussians were confronted, on 
their own side of the oe 
a superior Austrian enemy. ‘This 
was of itself sufficiently disastrous; 
but this was not all the disaster. 
A French army (which had lo 
since passed the Rhine, but whi 
had hitherto been confronted by an 
English force), now set free by the 
convention of Kloster-seven, 
reinforced by contingents from v& 
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rious German states of the Austrian 
Empire, was approaching Saxony, 
and threatening to fall on Frede- 
rick’s rear. It had already reached 
Gotha, when, leaving his lieutenant, 
the Duke of Bevern, to oppose the 
Austrians, with about half their 
numbers, he moved with the rest of 
his army through Saxony towards 
the French. 

The year, which had been in its 
spring when Frederick opened this 
campaign, was now fading into win- 
ter when he came upon the French 
army on the Saal. In defiance of 
their superior numbers, in defiance 
even of prudence and precedents, 
he crossed that river in their pre- 
sence, on several points far distant 
from each other, and was allowed, 
beyond expectation, to effect a con- 
centration unmoested. Advancing, 
as was his custom, to attack, he 
found them so strongly posted that 
he paused, and took up a position 
wherein to await a better oppor- 
tunity. It appeared to the enemy 
that this was a favourable juncture 
at which to practise on him his own 
tactics; and they began, though in 
array very different from that of the 
Prussian army, to march round his 
flank. Half-curious, probably half- 
amused, Frederick, from his posi- 
tion on an elevated table-land, 
watched this attempt in progress 
in the plain, 

Now, it is evident, on a little 
consideration, that if an army front- 
ing north, let us say, is in process 
of being turned on its left flank, it 
can, by moving to that flank in the 
line of its present front—that is to 
say, by facing and moving west— 
anticipate the enemy who is march- 
ing in a circle, and cross his line of 
march, so that he suddenly finds 
himself the outflanked, and not the 
outflanker. Of course, this mode 
of meeting such attacks had been 
+ to the Austrians at Pragne and 

olin; but Frederick, besides his 
confidence in Austrian slowness and 
indisposition to quit a strong posi- 
tion, also performed the like ma- 
Reuvre in such order that, had he 
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been attacked at any moment dur- 
ing its progress, he could have at 
once made head on good terms 
against the enemy. Against a foe 
well-handled and quick of move- 
ment, the matter was different, He 
soon showed them that they were 
playing on his fiddle without his 
fiddlestick. As soon as their move- 
ment was prononnced, he shot out 
his left (nearest) wing under cover 
of the high ground, to draw up 
across their line of march. Seeing 
this movement indistinctly, and in- 
terpreting it to mean retreat, they 
hastened to intercept him, if possi- 
ble, before he should reach the river. 
The battle was an affair of minutes 
only. The head of their march was 
met and enveloped by the force just 
despatched by Frederick. In vain 
did the straggling array try to open 
out and come fairly to blows. Every 
attempt at formation was in a mo- 
ment met and defeated, and the 
whole lengthened column finally 
broke, and fled in utter rout, and 
with great loss, no more to appear 
on that theatre of war. 

In the meanwhile, Bevern, left to 
confront the Austrians, was in dif- 
ficulties. Opposed by a superior 
army, and having the difficult, al- 
most impossible, problem to pro- 
tect Berlin and his communications 
with Frederick on the one hand, and 
to cover the great bone of conten- 
tion, Silesia, on the other—with the 
further condition that he must do 
this on the wrong side of the moun- 
tain-barrier—he had, in making a 
despairing choice between the alter- 
natives, let go his hold of Frederick 
and Berlin, and marched into Sile- 
sia. Prince Charles and Daun fol- 
lowing close, cut him from the for- 
tresses , of Upper Silesia, and be- 
sieged and took Schweidnitz. Such 
was the news which Frederick, has- 
tening with his army from Rosbach 
to aid his lieutenant, heard on the 
way, and it was fullowed esa 
oy worse tidings; for, in the battle 
of Breslau, Bevern and his Prussians 


were heavily defeated. At Lieg- 
nitz, Frederick, after crossing Sax- 
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ony, Lusatia, and Silesia, came into 
communication with the remnant 
of Bevern’s beaten troops, which 
joined him under Ziethen at Parch- 
wite. His circumstances now look- 
ed nothing short of desperate. The 
Austrians, with 80,000 men, occu- 
ied Breslau, and stood between 

im and the Silesian territory he 
had been fighting for. This Prus- 
sian army at Parchwitz, worn down 
to a stump of 30,000 men, was the 
last hope of Frederick. Unless he 
could snatch a victory with it all 
was over. No general has ever 
shown resolution of a higher and 
finer kind than he now displayed. 
Addressing, in the most inspiriting 
language, his troops, who nobly re- 
sponded, he advanced to seek the 
enemy, and to challenge the issue of 
a battle, which was not a mere dog- 
ged conflict for death or victory, 
such as many leaders in desperate 
circumstances might fight, but 
which is the very finest example of 
his tactical genius which the his- 
tory of his wars offers. 

The Austrians, issuing at his ap- 
proach from Breslau, had crossed 
the Schweidnitz, a narrow muddy 
stream, on the marshy edges of 
which their left flank rested. In- 
stead of holding their force in the 
movable form of columns, ready to 
move and to deploy, they had drawn 
up their whole army in order of 
battle, extending five or six miles, 
the village of Leuthen in the cen- 
tre; and three or four miles in front 
they had drawn up a strong van- 
guard of cavalry. This was en- 
countered and defeated by Frede- 
rick with heavy loss in the grey of 
the morning; and the front thus 
clear, he advanced to reconnoitre. 
Before him stretched the long lines 
of the Austrians. Were he to ad- 
vance on them in order parallel to 
their own, they must largely out- 
flank and ruin him, The one chance 
of success lay in an oblique attack; 
and the nature of the ground deter- 
mined Frederick to make it, not on 
their right flank, which was directly 
in front of him, but on their left: 


and as this rested on a marsh and 
stream, it would be necessary not 
to turn, but to pierce it. Reviewed 
by the light of this baitle, the ope. 
rations of Kolin become perfectly 
intelligible, for the dispositions and 
general order of attack were the 
same. And had the King’s plan 
been as thoroughly executed in 
the first as in the latter action, the 
whole aspect of the Seven Years’ 
War would have been different. 

As the flying vanguard retreated 
upon the Austrian right wing, and 
as Frederick, with the leading horse- 
men, showed himself on the hill 
over which it had been driven, it 
was natural to expect that on that 
wing his attack would be made, 
Therefore the Austrians reinforced 
it, drawing men from the left, and 
removing them several miles from 
the real point of attack. Moreover, 
from the point where Frederick 
stood a line of low hills extended 
to the right, which would screen 
the movement. Favoured by these 
circumstances, he threw his army 
into two long columns, bending to 
the right, and ready at the right 
moment to form two lines of battle 
towards the enemy; and the head 
of. the advance was reinforced by 
a strong advanced-guard, moving 
between it and the Austrian line. 

Attacked in this way, the Aus- 
trian left was broken, and the frag- 
ments were driven back on _ the 
marsh on one side, on the centre 
on the other. Through the gap 
poured the cavalry of Ziethen, inces- 
santly charging on the flank, while 
the line steadily pressed on the 
front of the disordered enemy; and 
the artillery, firing on the two sides. 
of the angle formed by the original 
and the new front, bore on them in 
the most destructive manner. The 
troops which were now hastily 
brought up from the Austrian right 
wing had a long distance to tra- 
verse. Disordered by their haste, 
they arrived on a scene of irretriev- 
able confusion; regiments, instead 
of deploying, stood in deep forma- 
tion before the wide-spreading fire 
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_of the Prussians, whose left wing, 
in the continual oblique progression 
of the army, at length arrived with- 
in striking distance, and, wheeling 
round, enclosed the Austrians, and 
completed their discomfiture. Leav- 
ing enormous trophies, they fled in 
disorder into Breslau, and presently 
evacuated Silesia. No battle, per- 
haps, was ever fought so perfectly 
according to the plan, and where 
every movement was made so ex- 
actly at the time when it would be 
most effective. 

Next Spring Frederick advanced 
into Moravia and besieged Olmutz, 
but without capturing it; and the 
approach of a Russian army towards 
his dominions, where the Cossacks 
committed frightful outrages, com- 
elled him to move northward. At 
is coming the Russians drew to- 
gether at Zorndorf in a singular 
barbarous order of batile, which 
they had adopted in their Turkish 
wars—a kind of oblong quadri- 
lateral, offer:ng a front to all points, 
and useful, perhaps, against the 
circling eddies of horse which Turk- 
ish armies used to launch on the 
field; but a method which has the 
obvious and important defect of 
rendering it certain that at least 
two of the fuces will be useless in 
the battle. Owing to this absurd 
disposition the Russians were beat- 
eo; and though, with their well- 
established faculty of dogged pas- 
sive resistance, they refused to 
abandon the field except under 
constant pressure, and with fresh 
losses to their assailants, yet want 
of provisions forced them in a few 
days to quit the country they had 
ravaged. Frederick then turned 
towards his old foes, the Austrians, 
who, under Daun, had entered Sax- 
ony. Wnudervaluing an enemy so 
often beaten, he maintained a dan- 
gerous position within reach; and 
in the surprise and severe defeat at 
Hochkirch, Daun taught him again 
that he was not invincible. 

There remained yet other cam- 
paigns and other battles; and for- 
tune, sometimes raising, sometimes 
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depressing him, left still the bal- 
ance constantly against him. In 
many skilful marches, and amid 
many failures—in the terrible de- 
feat of Kunersdorf and the victory 
of Liegnitz—showing still the same 
indomitable persistence. It is a 
picture which wants only a high 
just cause in the background to 
render it theroic; failing that, we 
have the image only of a valiant 
bulldog, who, having stolen 4 
bone, fights for it, lies gasping 
and growling on it, shakes his 
torn ears, winks his bleeding eyes, 
and will surrender it only with 
his life. 

When matters were at their worst 
with him, they began to mend. In 
1762 his great enemy, the Czarina 
Catherine, died, and her successors 
ceased hostilities against him. In 
the following year Austria and 
France, wearied of fruitless cam- 
paigns and the infliction of mutual 
damage, made peace with Prussia, 
and the last of Frederick’s wars 
ended. He remained a conqueror, 
not so much by reason of any signal 
successes, for the later campaigns 
of the war had been generally dis- 
astrous to him, but because the 
league against him, in the absence 
of a supreme directing spirit, could 
not bear the stress of a protracted 
and exhausting struggle. He had 
made good his hold on his booty— 
he and Prussia had gained a mili- 
tary reputation transcendent in that 
age—and henceforth there was a 
new German Power standing in the 
front rank in Europe. Other na- 
tions, seeing how completely suc- 
cessful the Prussian military system 
had been, conformed to it. Minute 
precision of movement, extreme 
steadiness in manceuvring, severity 
of discipline, and regularity in de 
livering fire, became the character- 
istics of modern armies. At the 
close of the last century other na- 
tions possessed infantry equal, if 
not ‘to the veterans of Frederick, 
yet to any that Prussia then pos- 
sessed. But the cavalry trained in 
his school, under such unrivalled 
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officers as Seidlitz and Ziethen, was 
better than any which the world 
has seen since. The armies of 
Europe still exhibit, both in their 
exceilences and their defects, the 
influence of the Prussian system. 
Good officers have reproduced in 
their troops the steadiness and pre- 
cision — pedants and martinets of 
the stamp of the old King Frede- 
rick-William have perpetuated the 
observance of vexatious and weari- 
some trifle. But the change that 
has taken place in weapons, render- 
ing the soldier more ellective as an 
individual, and less so as the unit 
of a mass, and diminishing the 
value of regularity and precision 
of movement, has already greatly 
modified the influence of the tradi- 
tions of a former age. 

Frederick was fifty-one when his 
wars were finished. For twenty- 
three years he continued to rule in 
the country which his martial genius 
and superhuman determination had 
raised to greatness. Excepting the 
partition of Poland, there was no 
act of this part of his reign to call 
for special notice. The great sol- 
diers who had gathered round him 
in the stirring portion of his ca- 
reer were dead—Schwerin, Winter- 
feld, Keith, slain in battle—Ziethen 
laid in old age in a peaceful grave ; 
—and the King was not of a nature 
to supply by new intimacies the 
loss of those paladins of his youth. 
Aged, solitary, and cheerless, he met 
his end sternly and drearily, a few 
years before the old order of things 
passed away, and the new era com- 
menced with the French Revolu- 
tion. 

It would be superfluous at this 
time of day to attempt to give an 
estimate of Carlyle’s merits as an 
historian. All the world is familiar 
with his‘ oddities and his genius, 
and the circle must be dull and 
unlettered indeed where there can- 
not be found critics ready to praise 
or to denounce him. Setting aside 
the mere quips and cranks of his 
style as what no longer offends 
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us, there is graver reason for ob- 
jection in the prevailing tone of 
grotesqueness which’ marks hig 
treatment of events and charac. 
ters. No historian was ever more 
picturesque, none ever studied more 
how, by carefully chosen or carefully 
invented epithets, to give force and 
individuality to a scene or a charac 
ter. But the result of habitually 
treating everything and everybody, 
except a few oddly selected heroeg 
and their doings, in a jeering, semi- 
contemptuous way, is to produce 
an effect which resembles lie only 
in the same way as the work of me- 
dieval carvers in gargoyles, brackets, 
and church-doors resembles nature, 
Everywhere there is exaggeration 
and distortion, as if we were look- 
ing at things in a convex mirror, 
But in parting with Carlyle we pre 
fer rather to touch on those char- 
acteristics which spring from the 
force and fertility of his genius, 
The j-ering tone is, alter all, onlya 
strange habit, not of heart, but of 
fancy; for no reader can doubt 
that the writer in h’s most contem 
tuous mood still wishes hearti 
well to human ty, and studies with 
a kindly as weli as lively interest 
the faults and failings of his fellow- 
men,—just as it is the humour of 
some good-natured people to do 
favours in a rough way, as if their 
benevolence needed cynicism on the 
outside to excuse it. Throughout 
this extensive work there ,is the 
same unwearied imagination ag 
work, seeking to penetrate into the 
nature of men and things, and im- 
parting to them life and motion, 
But let those who admire Carlyle’s. 
style, and covet a share of his celeb- 
rity, beware of making him their 
model. No great writer is more 
easy and more perilous to imitate, 
Nothing but derision can await the 
disciple who may attempt to charm 
the puble by reproducing, those 
singularities which only the most 
affluent imagination and rare de 
scriptive power could exalt into 
distinctions. 
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SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE, 


PART I, 


CHAPTER IX.—-A BREAKFAST AT THE VICARAGE. 


On the day after the picnic Sir 
Brook went by invitation to break- 
fast with the Vicar. 

“When a man asks you to din- 
ner,” said Fossbrooke, “he gener- 
ally wants you to talk; when he 
asks you to breakfast, he wants 
to talk to you.” 

Whatever be the truth of this 
adage generally, it certainly had its 
application in the present case, The 

icar wanted very much to talk to 
Sir Brook. 

As they sat, therefore, over their 
coffee and devilled kidneys, chat- 
ting over the late excursion, and 
hinting at another, thé Vicar sud- 
denly said, “By the way, I want 
you to tell me something of the 
young fellow who was one of us 
yesterday. Tobin, our doctor here, 
who is a perfect commission-agent 
for scandal, says he is the greatest 
‘scamp going; that about eight or 
ten months ago the ‘Times’ was 
full of his exploits in bankruptcy ; 
that his liabilities were tens of 
thousands—assets ntl. In a word, 
that notwithstanding his frank 
honest look, and his unaffected 
manner, he is the most accom- 
plished scapegrace of the age.” 

“And how much of this do you 
believe?” asked Sir Brook, as he 
helped himself to coffee. 

“That is not so easy to reply to; 
but I tell you, if you ask me, that I'd 
rather not believe one word of it.” 

“Nor need you. His Colonel 
told me something about the young 
fellow’s difficulties; he himself 
related the rest. He went most 
recklessly into debt; betted largely 
on races, and lost; lent freely, 
and lost; raised at ruinous in- 
terest, and renewed at still. more 
ruinous: but his father has paid 
every shilling of it out of that for- 
tune which one day was to have 


come to him, so that Lionel’s thirty 
thousand pounds is now about 
eight thousand. I have put the 
whole story into the fewest pos- 
sible words, but that’s the sub- 
stance of it.’ 

“ And has it cured him of extra- 
vagance ?” 

“Of course it has not. How 
should it? Yow have lived some 
more years-in the world than he 
has, and J a good many more than 
you, and will you tell me that time 
has eured either of us of any of our 
old shortcomings? Non sum qualis 
eram means, I can’t be as wild as 
I used to be.” 

“No, no; I won’t agree to that. 
I protest most strongly against the 
doctrine. Many men are wiser 
through experience, and conse- 
quently better.” 

“TI sincerely believe I knew the 
world better at four-and-twenty 
than I know it now. The reason 
why we are less often deceived in 
after than in early life is not that 
we are more crafty or more keen- 
eyed. It is simply because we risk 
less. Let us hazard as much at 
sixty as we once did at six-and 
twenty, and we'll lose as heavily.” 

The Vicar paused afew moments _ 
over the other's words, and then 
said, “To come bark to this young 
man, I half suspect he has formed 
an attachment to Lucy, and that he 
is doing his utmost to succeed in 
her favour.” 

“And is there anything wrong 
in that, Doctor?” 

“Not positively wrong; but 
there is what may lead to a great 
deal of unhappiness. Who is to 
say how Trafford’s family would 
like the connection? Who is to 
answer for Lendrick’s approval of 
Trafford ?” 

“You induce me to make a con- 


“A 
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fidence I have no right to impart; 
but I rely so implicitly on your 
discretion, I will tell you what 
was intrusted to me as a secret: 
Trafford has already written to his 
father to ask his consent.” 

“ Without speaking to Lendrick? 
without even being sure of Lucy’s?” 

“Yes, without knowing anything 
of either; but on my advice he has 
first asked his father’s permission 
to pay his addresses to the young 
lady. His position with his family 
is peculiar; ke is a younger son, 
but not exactly as free as most 
younger sons feel to act for them- 
selves. I cannot now explain this 
more fully, but it is enough if you 
understand that he is entirely de- 
pendent on his father. When I 
came to know this, and when I saw 
that he was becoming desperately 
in love, I insisted on this appeal 
to his friends before he either en- 
tangled Lucy in a promise or even 
made any declaration himself. He 
showed me the letter before he 

osted it. It was all I could wish. 
t is not a very easy tusk for a 
young fellow to tell his father he’s 
in love; but he, in the very frank- 
ness of his nature, acquitted himself 
well and manfully.” 

“And what answer has he re- 
ceived ?” 

“None as yet. Two posts have 
passed. He might have heard 
through either of them; but no 
letter has come, and he is fever- 
ishly uneasy and anxious.” 

The Vicar was silent, but a grave 
motion of his head implied doubt 
and fear. 

“Yes,” said Sir Brook, answer- 
ing the gesture—“ Yes, I agree 
with you, The Traffords are great 
folk in their own country. Traf- 
ford was a strong place in Saxon 
times. They have pride enough 
for all this blood, and wealth en- 
ough for both pride and blood.” 

“They'd find their match in 
Lendrick, quiet and simple as he 
seems,” said the Vicar. 

“Which makes the matter worse. 
Who is to give way? Who is to 
céder le pas ?” 


“T am not so sure I should have 
advised that letter. I am inclined 
to think I would have counselled 
more time, more consideration, 
Fathers and mothers are —— 
averse to these lovers at first sight, 
and they are merciless in dealing 
with what they deem a mere pass- 
ing sentiment.’ 

“Better that. than suffer him 
to engage the _ girl’s affections, 
and then learn that he must 
either desert her or marry her 
against the feeling of his family, 
Let us have a stroll in the garden, 
I have made you one confidence; 
I will now make you another.” 

They lit their cigars, and strolled 
out into a long alley fenced on 
one side by a tall, dense hedge of 
laurels, and flanked on the other 
by a low wall over which the view 
took in the wide reach of the river 
and the distant mountains of Sca- 
riff and Meeliek. 

“Was not that where we pic- 
nicked yesterday?” asked Sir 
Brook, pointing to an island in 
the distance. 

“No; you cannot see Holy Island 
from this.” 


Sir Brook smoked on for some. 


minutes without a word; at last, 
with a sort of abruptness, he said, 
“She was so like her, not only in 
face and figure, but her manner; 
the very tone of her voice was like; 
and then that half-caressing, half- 
timid way she has in conversation, 
and, more than all, the sly quietness 
with which she caps you when you 
fancy that the smart success is all 
your own,” 

“Of whom are you speaking ?” 

“Of another Lucy,” said Sir 
Brook; with a deep melancholy. 
“Heaven grant that the resem- 
blance follow them not in their 
lives as in their features. It was 
that likeness, however, which first 
attracted me towards Miss Lend- 
rick, The first moment I saw her 
it overeame me; as I grew to know 
her better it almost confused me, 
and made me jumble in your hear- 
ing things of long ago with the 
present, Time and space were 
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both forgotten, and I found my 
mind straying away to scenes in 
the Himalaya with those I shall 
never see more. It was thus that, 
one day carried away by this de- 
lusion, I chanced to call her Lucy, 
and she laughingly begged me not 
to retract it, but so to call her 
always.” For some minutes he was 
silent, and then resumed, “I don’t 
know if you ever heard of a Col- 
onel Frank Dillon, who served on 
Napier’s staff in Scinde. Fiery 
Frank was his nickname among his 
comrades, but it only applied to 
him on the field of battle and with 
an enemy in front. Then he was 
indeed fiery—the excitement rose 
to almost madness, and led him 
to acts of almost incredible daring. 
At Meanee he was nearly cut to 
pieces, and as he lay wounded and 
to all appearance dying, he re- 
ceived a lance-wound through the 
the surgeon declared 
must prove fatal. He lived, how- 
ever, for eight months after—he 
lived long enough to reach the 
Himalayas, where his daughter, an 
only child, joined him from Eng- 
land. On her way out she became 
acquainted with a young officer, 
who was coming out as aide-de- 
camp to the Governor-General, 
They were constantly thrown to- 
. gether on the journey, and his at- 
tentions to her soon showed the 
sentiments he had conceived for 
her. In fact, very soon after Lucy 
had joined her father, Captain 
Sewell appeared ‘in the hills’ to 
make a formal demand of her in 
marriage. 

“T was there at the time, and I 
remember well poor Dillon’s ex- 
pression of disappointment after 
the first meeting with him, His 
daughter's enthusiastic description 
of his looks, his manner, his abili- 
ties, his qualities generally, had 
perhaps prepared him for too 
much, Indeed, Lucy’s own in- 
tense admiration for the soldier- 
like character of her father’s fea- 
tures assisted the mistake, for, as 
Dillon said, ‘There must be a dash 
of the sabreur in the fell@w that 
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will win Lucy.’ I came into Dil- 
lon’s room immediately after the 
first interview. The instant I 
caught his eye I read what was 
going on in his brain, ‘Sit down 
here, Brook,’ cried he, ‘sit in my 
chair here,’ and he arose painfully 
as he spoke; ‘I'll show you the 
man;’ with this he hobbled over 
to a table where his cap lay, and, 
placing it rakishly on one side of 
his head, he stuck his eyeglass in 
one eye, and, with a hand in his 
trousers-pocket, lounged forward 
towards where I sat, saying, ““ How 
d’ye do, Colonel? wound doing bet- 
ter, I hope. The breezy climate up 
here soon set you up.” Familiar 
enough this, sir,’ cried Dillon, in 
his own stern voice; ‘but without 
time to breathe, as it were—before 
almost I had exchanged a greeting 
with him—he entered upon the 
object of his journey. I scarcely 
heard a word he said; I knew its 
purport—I could mark the theme 
—but no more. It was not the fel- 
low himself that filled my mind; 
my whole thoughts were upon my 
daughter, and I went on repeating 
to myself, “Good heavens! is this 
Lucy’s choice? Am I in a trance? 
Is it this contemptible cur—for 
he was a cur, sir—that has won 
the affections of my Aarling, high- 
hearted, generous girl? Is the ro- 
mantic spirit that I have so loved 
to see in her to bear no better fruit 
than this? Does the fellow realise 
to her mind the hero that fills men’s 
thoughts?” I was so overcome, 
so excited, so confused, Brook, that 
I begged him to leave me for a 
while, that one of my attacks of 
pain was coming on, and that I 
should not be able to converse far- 
ther. He said something about 
trying one of his cheroots—some 
impertinence or other, I forget 
what; but he left me, and I, who 
never knew a touch of girlish weak- 
ness in my life, who, when a child, 
had no mood of softness in my na- 
ture—I felt the tears trickling coats 
my cheeks and my eyes dimm 


with them.’ My poor friend,” con- 
tinued Fossbrooke, “could not go 
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on, his emotions mastered him, and 
he sat with his head buried be- 
tween his hands and in silence. 
At last he said, ‘She'll not give 
him up, Brook; I have spoken to 
her—she actually loves him. Good 
heavens!’ he cried, ‘how little 
do we know about our children’s 
hearts! how far astray are we as 
to the natures that have grown up 
beside us, imbibing, as we thought, 
our hopes, our wishes, and our pre- 
judices! We awake some day to 
discover that some other influence 
has crept in to undo our teachings, 
and that the fidelity on which we 
would have staked our lives has 
changed allegiance.’ 

“He talked to me long in this 
strain, and I saw that the effects of 
-this blow to all his hopes had made 
themselves deeply felt on his chance 
of recovery. It only needed a great 
shock to depress him to make his 
case hopeless. Within two months 
after his daughter’s arrival he was 
no more. 

“T became Luéy’s guardian. Poor 
Dillon gave me the entire control 
over her future fortune, and left 
me to occupy towards her the place 
he had himself held. I believe 
that, next to her father, I held the 
best place in her affections—of such 
affections, I mean, as are accorded 
to a parent. I was her godfather, 
and from her earliest infancy she 
had learned to love me. The re- 
serve, it was positive coldness, with 
which Dillon had always treated 
Sewell had caused a certain dis- 
tance, for the first time in their 
lives, between the father and daugh- 
ter. She thought, naturally enough, 
that her father was unjust; that, 
unaccustomed to the new tone 
of manners which had grown up 
amongst young men—their greater 
ease, their less rigid observance of 
ceremonial, their more liberal self- 
indulgence—he was unfairly severe 
upon her lover. She was annoyed, 
too, that Sewell’s attempts to con- 
ciliate the old man should have 
turned out such complete failures, 
But none of these prejudices ex- 
tended to me, and she counted 
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much on the good understanding 
that she expected to find grow up 
between us. 

“Tf I could have prevented the 
marriage I would. I learned man 
things of the man that I disliked, 
There is no worse sign of @ man 
than to be at the same time a man 
of pleasure and friendless. These 
he was—he was foremost in every 
plan of amusement and dissipation, 
and yet none liked him, Vain fel- 
lows get quizzed for their vanity, 
and selfish men laughed at for their 
selfishness, and close men for their 
avarice; but there is a combin- 
ation of vanity, egotism, small 
craftiness, and self-preservation in 
certain fellows that is totally repug- 
nant to all companionship. Their 
lives are a series of petty successes, 
not owing to any superior ability 
or greater boldness of daring, but 
to a studious outlook for small op- 
portunities. They are ever alive to 
know the ‘right man,’ to be invited 
to the ‘right house,’ to say the 
‘right thing.’ Never linked wih 
whatever is in disgrace or misfor- 
tune, they are always fi.und back- 
ing the winning horse, if not riding 
1m. 

“Such men as these, so long as 
the world goes well with them, and 
events turn out fortunately, are re- 
garded simply as sharp, shrewd] fel- 
lows, with a keen eye to their own 
interests. When, however, the 
weight of any misfortune comes, 
when the time arrives that they 
have to bear up against the hard 
pressure of life, these fellows come 
forth in their true colours, swind- 
lers and cheats. 

“Such was he. Finding that I 
was determined to settle the small 
fortune her father had left her in- 
alienably on herself, he defeated 
me by a private marriage. He then 
launched out into a life of extrava- 
gance to which their means bore 
no proportion. I was a rich: man 
in those days, and knew nothing 
better to do with my money than 
assist the daughter of my oldest 
friend. The gallant Captain did 
not balk my good intentions. He 
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first accepted, he then borrowed, 
and last of all he forged my name, 
I paid the bills and saved him, not 
for his sake, I need not tell you, 
but for hers, who threw herself at 
my feet, and implored me not to 
see them ruined. Even this act of 
hers he turned to profit. He wrote 
to me to say that he knew his wile 
had been to my house, that he had 
long nurtured suspicions against 
me—I that was many years older 
than her own father—that for the 
future he desired all acquaintance 
should cease between us, and 
that I should not again cross his 
threshold. 

“By what persuasions or by what 
menaces he led h's wife to the step, 
I do not know; ‘but she passed me 
when we met without. a recognition. 
This was the hardest blow of all. 
I tried to write her a letter; but 
after a score of attempts I gave it 
up, aud left the place. 


“T never saw her for eight years.” 


I wish I had not seen her then. I 
am an old, hardened man of the 
world, one whom life has taught 
all its lessons to in the sternest 
fashion. I have been so _ baffled, 
and beaten, and thrown back by 
all my attempts to think well of 
the world, that nothing short of a 
dogged resolution not to desert my 
colours has rescued me from a cold 
misanthropy; and yet, till [ saw, I 
did not believe there was a new 
pang of misery my heart had not 
tasted. What! it is incredible— 
surely that is not she who once 
was Lucy D.llon—that bold-faced 
woman with lustrous eyes and 
rouged cheeks—brilliant, indeed, 
and beautiful, but not the beauty 
that is allied to the thought of vir- 
tue—whose every look is a wile, 
whose every action is entanglement. 
She was leaning on a great man’s 
arm, and in the smile she gave him 
toid me how she knew to purchase 
such distinctions. He noticed me, 
and shook my hand as I passed. I 
heard him tell her who I was; and 
Theard her say that I had been a 
hanger-on, a sort of dependant, of 
her father’s, but she never liked 
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me! I tried to laugh, but the pain 
was too deep. I came away, and 
saw her no more.” 

He ceased speaking, and for some 
time they walked along side by side 
without a word. At last he broke 
out—‘Don’t believe the ople 
who say that men are taught by 
anything they experience in life. 
Outwardly they may affect it. They 
may assume this or that manner. 
The heart cannot play the hypo- 
crite, and no frequency of disaster 
dminishs the smart. .The won- 
drous resemblance Miss Lendrick 
bears to Lucy Dillon renews to my 
memory the bright days of her 
early beauty, when her poor father 
would call her to sit down at his 
feet and read to him, that he might 
gaze at will on her, weaving whole’ 
histuries of future happiness and 
joy for her. Is it not like sun- 
shine in the room to see her, 
Brook ?? would he whisper to me. 
‘I only heard her voice as she 
passed under my window this 
morning, and I forgot some dark 
thonght that was troubling me.’ 
And there was no exaggeration in 
this. The sweet music of her tones 
vibrated so softly on the ear, they 
soothed the sense, just as we feel 
sogthed by the gentle ripple of a 
st:eam, 

“All these times come back to 
me since I have been here, and I 
cannot tell you how the very sor- 
row that is associated with them 
has its power over me. Every one 
knows with what attachment the 
heart will cling to some little spot 
in a far-away land that reminds one 
of a loved place at home—how we 
delight to bring back old event | 
and how we even like to name ol 


names, to cheat ourselves back into 
the past. So it is that I feel when 


I see this girl, The other Lucy 
was once as my daughter; so, too, 
do I regard her, and with this~ 
comes that dreadful sorrow I have 
told you of, giving my interest in 
her an intensity unspeakable. When 
I saw Trafford’s attention to her, 
the only thing I thought of was 
how uulike he was to him who won 
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the other Lucy. His frank, un- 
affected bearing, his fine, manly 
trusifulness, the very opposite to 
the other’s qualities, made me his 
friend at once. When I say friend, 
I mean well-wisher, for my friend- 
ship now bears no other fruit. 
Time was when it was otherwise.” 

“What is it, William?” cried 
the Vicar, as his servant came hur- 
riedly forward. 

“There’s a gentleman in the 
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drawing-room, sir, wants to see Sir 
Brook Fossbrooke.” 

“Have I your leave?” said the 
old man, bowing low. “T'll jom 
you here immediately.” 

Within a few moments he wag 
back again, “It was Trafford. He 
has just got a telegram to call him 
to his regiment. He suspects some- 
thing has gone wrong; and seei 
his agitation, I offered to go b 
with him, Westart within an hour.” 


CHAPTER X.—LENDRICK RECOUNTS HIS VISIT TO TOWN. 


The Vicar having some business 
to’ transact in Limerick, agreed to 
go that far with Sir Brook and 
- Trafford, and accompanied them to 
the railroad to see them off. 

A down train from Dublin ar- 
rived as they were waiting, and a 
passenger descending, hastily hur- 
ried after the Vicar and seized his. 
hand. The Vicar, in evident de- 
light, forgot his other friends for a 
moment, and became deeply inte- 
rested in the new-comer. “ We 
must say good-bye, Doctor,” said 
Fossbrooke, “ here comes our train.” 

“A thousand pardons, my dear 
Sir Brook. The unlooked-for ar- 
rival of my friend here—but~I~be- 
lieve you don’t know him. Lend- 
rick, come here. I want to present 
you to Sir Brook Fossbrooke. Cap- 
tain Trafford, Dr. Lendrick.” 

“T hope these gentlemen are not 
departing,” said Lendrick, with the 
constraint of a bashful man. 

“It is our misfortune to do so,” 
said Sir Brook; “ but I have passed 
too many happy hours in this neigh- 
bourhood not to come back to it 
as soon as I can.” 

“T hope we shall see you. I 
hope I may have an opportunity of 
thanking you, Sir Brook.” 

“Dublin! Dublin! Dublin! get 
in, gentlemen ; first class, this way, 
sir,’ screamed a guard, amidst 
a thundering rumble, a scream, 
and a hiss, All other words were 
drowned, and with a cordial shake- 
hands the new friends parted. 

“Ts the younger man his son?” 


asked Lendrick; “I did not catch the 
name ?” 

“No, he’s Trafford, a son of 
Sir Hugh Trafford—a Lincolnshire 
man, isn’t he ?” 

“T don’t know. It was of the 
other I was thinking. I felt it g0 
strange to see a man of whom 
when a boy I used to hear so 
much. I have an old print some- 
where of two over-dressed ‘ Bloods,’ 
as they were called in those day 
with immense whiskers, styl 
‘Fossy and Fussy,’ meaning Sir 
Brook and the Baron Geramb, a 
German friend and follower of the 
Prince.” 

“I suspect a good deal changed 
since that day, in person as well as 
purse,” said the Vicar, sadly. 

“Indeed! I heard of his having 
inherited some immense fortune.” 

“So he did, and squandered every 
shilling of it.” 

“And the chicks are well, you 
tell me?” said Lendrick, whose 
voice softened as he talked of home 
and his children. 

“Couldn’t be better. We had a 
little picnic on Holy Island yester- 
day, and only wanted yourself to 
have been perfectly happy. Lucy 
was for refusing at first.” 

“Why so?” 

“Some notion she had that you 
wouldn't like it, Some idea about 
not doing in your absence any- 
thing that was not usual when you 
are pugs rt 

“She is such a true girl, so lo 
said Lendrick, ieee ae i 
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“Weil, I take the treason on my 
shoulders. I made her come, It 
was a delightful day, and we drank 
your health in as good a glass of 
madeira as ever ripened in the sun. 
Now for your own news ?” 

“First let us get on the road. 
I am impatient to be back at home 
again. .Have you your car here?” 

“All is ready, and waiting for 
you at the gate.” 

As they drove briskly along, Lend- 
rick gave the Vicar a detailed ac- 
count of his visit to Dublin. Pass- 
ing over the first days, of which 
the reader already has heard some- 
thing, we take up the story from 


the day on which Lendrick learned sir. 


that his father would see him. 

“My mind was so full of myself, 
Doctor,” said he, “of all the con- 
sequences which had followed from 
my father’s anger with me, that I 
had no thought of anything else 
till I entered the room where he 
was. Then, however, as I saw him 
propped up with pillows in a deep 
chair, his face pale, his eyes colour- 
less, and his head swathed up im a 
bandage after leeching, my heart 
sickened, alike with sorrow and 
shame at my great selfishness, 

“TI had been warned by Beattie 
on no account to let any show of 
feeling or emotion escape me, to be 
as cool and collected as possible, and 
in fact, he said, to behave as though 
I had seen him the day before. 

“Leave the room, Poynder,’ said 
he to his man, ‘and suffer no one 
to knock at the door—mind, not 
even to knock, till I ring my bell.’ 
He waited till the man withdrew, 
and then, in a very gentle voice, 
said, ‘How are you, Tom? I 
can’t give you my right hand—the 
rebellious member has ceased to 
know mel’ I thought I -should 
choke as the words met me; I don’t 
Tfemember what I said, but I took 
my chair and sat down beside him. 

“‘T thought you might have been 
too much agitated, Tom, but other- 
wise I should have wished to have 
had your advice along with Beattie. 
I believe, on the whole, however, 
he has treated me well.’ 


“T assured him that none could 
have done more skilfully. 

“¢The skill of the doctor with an 
old patient, is the skill of an archi- 
tect with an old wall. He must 
not breach it, or it will tumble to 

ieces,’ 

“ «Beattie is very able, sir,’ said I. 

“*No man is able,’ replied he, 
quickly, ‘when the question is to 
repair the wastes of time and years, 
Draw that curtain, and let me look 
at you. No; stand yonder, where 
the light is stronger. What! is it 
my eyes deceive me—is your hair 
white ?” 

_“*Tt has been so eight years, 


“And I had not a grey hair till 
my seventy-second year—not one, 
I told Beattie, t’other day, that the 
race of the strong was dying out. 
Good heavens, how old you look! 
Would any one believe in seeing 
us that you could be my son ?” 

“‘T feel perhaps even more than 
T look it, sir.’ 

“<1 could swear you did. You 
are the very stamp of those fellows 
who plead guilty—guilty, my lord; 
we throw ourselves on the mercy of 
the court. I don’t know how the 
great judgment-seat regards these 
pleas — with me they meet only 
scorn. Give me the man who says, 
“Try me, test me.” Drop that cur- 
tain, and draw the screen across the 
fire. Speak lower too, my dear,’ 
said he, in a weak soft voice; ‘you 
suffer yourself to grow excited, and 
you excite me.’ 

“<*T will be more cautious, sir,’ 
said I, 

“<What are these drops he is 
giving me? They have an acrid 
sweet taste.’ 

“¢ Aconite, sir, a weak solution.’ 

“¢They say that our laws never 
forgot feudalism, but I declare I 
believe medicine has never been 
able to ignore alchemy; drop me 
out twenty, I see that your hand 
does not shake. Strange —_—- 
is it not, to feel that a little phi 
like that could make a new Baron 
of the Exchequer? You have heard, 


I suppose, of the attempts—the in- 
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decent attempts—to induce me to 
resign. You have heard what they 
say of my age. They quote the re- 
gistry of my baptism, as though it 
were the aate of a conviction. I 
have yet to learn that the years a 
man has devoted to his country’s 
service are counts in the indict- 
ment against his character. Age 
has been less merciful to me than 
to my fellows—it has neither made 
me deaf to rancour nor blind to 
ingratitude. I told the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant so yesterday.’ 

“<You saw him 
asked I. 

“* Yes, he was gracious enough to 
call here; he sent his secretary to 
ask if I would receive a visit from 
him. I thought that a little more 
tact might have been expected from 
aman in his s'ation—it is the coim- 
mon gift of those in high places. 
I perceive,’ added he, after a pause, 
‘you don’t see what I mean, It 
is this: royalties, or mock royal- 
ties, for they are the same in this, 
condescend to these visits as death- 
bed attentions. They come to us 
with their courtesies as the priest 
comes with his holy cruet, only 
when they have the assurance that 
we ere beyond recovery. His Ex- 
celiency ought to have felt that the 
man to whom he proposed this at- 
tention was not one to misunder- 
stand its significance.’ 

“* Did he remain long, sir?’ 

“¢ Two hours and forty minutes. 
I measured it by my watch.’ 

“* Was the fatigue not too much 
for you?’ 

““Of course it was; I fainted 
befure he got to his carriage. He 
twice rose to go away, but on each 
occasion I had something to say 
that induced him to sit down again. 
It was the whole case of Ireland 
we reviewed—that is, J did. I de- 
ployed the six millions before him, 
and he took the salute. Yes, sir, 
education, religious  animosities, 
land-tenure, drainage, emigration, 
secret societies, the rebel priest and 
‘the intolerant parson, even nation- 
ality and mendicant insolence, all 
marched past, and he took the sa- 


sir?’ 


then, 
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lute! “ And now, my Lord,” said I, 
“it is the man who tells you these 
things, who has the courage to 
and the ability to display them, 
and it is this man for whose retire. 
ment your Excellency is so eager, 
that you have actually deigned to 
make him a visit, that he 
carry away into the next world, per. 
haps, a pleasing memory of this; it 
is this man, I say, whom you pro- 
pose to replace,—and by what, my 
Lord, and by whom? Will a mere 
lawyer, will any amount of nisi 
prius craft, or precedent, give you 
the qualities you need on_ that 
bench, or that you need, sadly n 

at this council-board? Go back, 
my Lord, and tell your colleagues 
of the Cabinet that Providence is 
more merciful than a Premier, and 
that the same overruling hand that 
has sustained me through this trial, 
will uphold me, I trust, for years, 
to serve my country, and save it 
for some time longer from your 
blundering legislation.” 

“*He stood up, sir, like a prisoner 
when under sentence; he stood up, 
sir, and as he bowed, I waved my 
adieu to him as though saying, 
You have heard me, and you are 
not to carry away from this place a 
hope, the faintest, that any change 
will come over the determination I 
have this day declared, 

“«He went away, and I fainted, 
The exertion was too long sustain- 
ed, too much for me. _ I believe, 
afier all,’ added he, with a smile, 
‘his Excellency bore it very little 
better. He told the Archbishop 
the same evening that he’d not pe 
through another such morning for 
‘the garter.’ Men in his station hear 
so little of truth, that it revolts 
them like coarse diet. They'd 
rather abstain altogether till forced 
by actual hunger to touch it, When 
they come to me, however, it is the 
only fare they will find before them.’ 

“There was a long piuse after 
this,” continued Lendrick. “I saw 
that the theme had greatly excited 
him, and I forbore to say a word, 
lest he should be led to resume it. 
‘Too old for the bench!’ burst he 
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out suddenly; ‘my Lord, there are 
men who are never too old, as there 
are those who are never too young. 
The oak is but a sapling when the 
pine is in decay. Is there that glut 
of intellect just now in England, 
are we so surfeited wita ability, 
that, to make room for the coming 
men, we, who have made our mark 
on the age, must retire into obscu- 
rity?’ He tried to rise from his 
seat; his face was flushed, and his 
eyes flashing; he evidently forgot 
where he was, and with whom, for 
he sank back with a faint sigh, and 
said, ‘Let us talk of it no more. 
Let us think of something else. 
Indeed it was to talk of something 
else I desired to see you.’ He 
went on then to say that he wished 
something could be done for me. 
His own means were, he said, sadly 
crippled ; he spoke bitterly, resent- 
fully, I thought. ‘It is too long 
a story to enter on, and were it 
briefer, too disagreeable a cone,’ add- 
edhe. ‘I ought to be a rich man, 
and I am poor; I should be power- 
ful, and I have no influence. All 
has gone ill. with me.’ After a 
silence, he continued, ‘They have 
a place to offer you; the inspector- 
ship, I think they call it, of hospi- 
tals at the Cape; it is worth alto- 
gether nigh a thousand a-year, a thing 
not to be refused.’ 

“* The offer could only be made in 
compliment to you, sir; and if my 
acceptance were to compromise your 
position 

“*Compromise me/’ broke he in. 
‘Tl take care it shall not. No 
man need instruct me in the art of 
self-defence, sir. Accept at once.’ 

“*T will do whatever you desire, 
sir,’ Was my answer. 

“*Go out there yourself alone, at 
first, I mean. Let your boy continue 
his college career ; the girl shall come 
to me.’ 

“*T have never been separated 
from my children, sir,’ said I, almost 
trembling with anxiety. 

“Such separations are bearable,’ 
added he, ‘when it is duty dictates 
them, not disobedience.’ 

VOL. XCVIII. E 


“ He fixed his eyes sternly on me, 
and I trembled as I thought that 
the long score of years was at last 
come to the reckoning. He did not 
dwell on the theme, however, but 
in a tone of much gentler meaning 
went on, ‘It will be an act of 
mercy to let me see a loving face, 
to hear a tender voice. Your boy 
would be too rough for me.’ 

“¢ You would like him, sir. He is 
thoroughly truthful and honest.’ 

“*So he may, and yet be self- 
willed, be noisy, be over-redolent 
of that youth which age resents 
like outrage. Give me the girl, 
Tom; let her come here, and be- 
stow some of those loving graces 
on the last hours of my life, her 
looks show she should be rich in. 
For your seke she will be kind to 
me. Who knows what charm there 
may be in gentleness, even to a 
tiger-nature like mine? Ask her, 
at least, if she will make the sacri- 
fice.’ 

“T knew not what to answer. 
If I could not endure the thought 
of parting from Lucy, yet it seemed 
equally impossible to refuse his en- 
treaty, old, friendless, and deserted 
as he was. I felt, besides, that my 
only hope of a real reconciliation 
with him lay through this road; 
deny him this, and it was clear he 
would never see me more. He 
said, too, it should only be for a 
season. I was to see how the place, 
the climate, suited for a residence, 
In a word, every possible argument 
to reconcile me to the project rush- 
ed to my mind, and I at last said, 
“Lucy shall decide, sir. I will set 
out for home at once, and you shall 
have her-own answer,’ 

“*QUninfluenced, sir,’ cried he; 
‘mind that. If influence were to 
be used, I could, perhaps, tell her 
what might decide her at once; 
but I would not that pity should 
plead for me, till she should have 
seen if I be worth compassion! 
There is but one argument I will 
permit in my favour—tell her that 
her picture has -been my pleasantest 
companion these three long days. 
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There it lies, always befose me. 
Go, now, and let me hear from you 
as soon as may be.’ I arose, but 
somehow my agitation, do what I 
would, mastered me. It was so 
long since we had met! All the 
sorrows the long estrangement had 
cost me came to my mind, together 
with little touches of his kindness 
in long-past years, and I could not 
speak. ‘Poor Tom,. poor Tom!’ 
said he, drawing me towards him; 
and he kissed me.” 

As Lendrick said this, emotion 


CHAPTER XI.—CAVE 


A few minutes after the Adjutant 
had informed Colonel Cave that 
Lieutenant Trafford had _ reported 
himself, Sir Brook entered the Colo- 
nel’s quarters, eager to know what 
was the reason of the sudden recall of 
Trafford, and whether the regiment 
had been unexpectedly ordered for 
foreign service. 

“No, no,” said Cave, in some 
confusion. ‘“ We have had our turn 
of India and the Oape; they can’t 
send us away again for some time. 
It was purely personal; it was, I 
may say, a private reason. You 
know,” added he, with a slight 
smile, “I am acting as a sort of 

ardian to Trafford just now. His 
amily sent him over to me, as to a 
reformatory.” 

“From everything I have seen 
of him, your office will be an easy 
one.” 

“Well, I suspect that, so far as 
mere wildness goes—extravaganée 
and that sort of thing—he has had 
enough of it; but there are mis- 
takes that a young fellow may 
make in life—mistakes in judg- 
ment—which will damage him more 
irreparably than all his derelictions 
against morality.” 

“That I deny—totally, entirely 
deny. I know what you mean— 
that is, I think I know what you 
mean; and if I guess aright, I am 
distinctly at issue with you on this 
matter.’ 

“Perhaps I could convince you, 


overcame him, and he covered his 
face with his hands, and sobbed 
bitterly. More than a mile of road 
was traversed before a word passed 
between them. “There they a 

Doctor! There’s Tom, there’s Lene] 
They are coming to meet me,” cried 
he. “Good-bye, Doctor; you'll 
forgive me, I know—good-bye;” 
and he sprang off the car as he 
spoke, while the Vicar, respecting 
the sacredness of the joy, wheeled 
his horse round, and drove back 
towards the town. , 


CONSULTS SIR BROOK. 


notwithstanding. Here’s a_ letter 
which I have no right to show you; 
it is marked, ‘Strictly confidenti 
and private.’ You shall read it— 
nay, you must read it—because 
you are exactly the man to be able to 
give advice on the matter. You like 
Trafford, and wish him well. Read 
that over carefully, and tell me what 
you would counsel.” 

Fossbrooke took out his spec- 
tacles, and having seated himself 
comfortably, with his back to the 
light, began in leisurely fashion to 
peruse the letter. “It’s his mother 
who writes,” said he, turning to the 
signature—“ one of the most worldly 
women I ever met. She was a Las- 
celles. Don’t you know how she 
married Trafford ?” 

“JT don’t remember if I ever 
heard.” 

“Tt was her sister that Trafford 
wanted to marry, but she was 
ambitious to be a peeress; and as 
Bradbrook was in love with her, 
she told Sir Hugh, ‘I have got a 
sister so like me nobody can dis- 
tinguish between us. She'd make 
an excellent wife for you. She 
rides far better than me, and she 
isn’t half so extravagant. [I'll send 
for her.’ She did so, and the 
whole thing was settled in 4 
week.” 

“They have lived very happily 
together.” 

“Of course they have. They 
didn’t ‘go in,’ as the speculators 
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say, for enormous profits; they 
realized very fairly, and were satis- 
fied. I wish her handwriting had 
been more cared for. What's this 
she says here about a subscription ?” 

“That's supervision — the super- 
vision of a parent.” 

“Supervision of a  fiddlestick ! 
the fellow is six feet one inch 
high, and seven-and-twenty years 
of age; he’s quite beyond super- 
vision. Ah! brought back all his 
father’s gout, has he? When will 
people begin to admit that their 
own tempers have something to say 
to their maladies? I curse the cook 
who made the mulligatawny, but I 
forget that I ate two platefuls of it. 
So it’s the Doctor's daughter she 
objects to. I wish she saw her. I 
wish you saw her, Cave. You are 
an old frequenter of courts and 
drawing-rooms. I tell you you 
have seen nothing like this doctor’s 
dauvhter siice Laura Bedingfield 
wes presented, and that was before 
your day,” 

“Every one has heard of the 
Beauty Bedingfield; but she was 
my mother’s contemporary.” 

“Well, sir, her successors have 
not eclipsed her! This doctor's 
daughter, as your correspondent 
calls her, is the only rival of her 
that I have ever seen. As to wit 
and accomplishments, Laura could 
not compete with Lucy Lendrick.” 

“You know her, then?” asked 
the Colonel; and then added, 
“Tell me something about the 
fanily.” 

“With your leave I will finish 
this letter first. Ah! here we have 
the whole secret. Lionel Trafford 
is likely to be that precious prize, 
an eldest son. Who could have 
thought that the law of entail could 
sway a mother’s affections? ‘Con- 
tract no ties inconsistent with his 
station.’ This begins to be intol- 
erable, Cave. I don’t think I can 
go on.” 

“Yes, yes; read it through.” 

“She asks you if you know any 
one who knows these Hendrichs 
or Lendrichs; tell her that you 
do; tell her that your friend is one 


of those men who have seen a good 
deal of life, heard more too than 
he has seen, She will understand 
that, and that his name is Sir 
Brook Fossbrooke, who, if needed, 
will think nothing of a journey 
over to Lincolnshire to afford her 
all the information she could wish 
for. Say this, Cave, and take my 
word for it, she will put very few 
more questions to you.” 

“That would be to avowI had 
already consulted with you. No, 
no; I must not do that.” 

“The wind-up of the epistle is 
charming. ‘I have certainly no 
reason to love Ireland.’ Poor Ire- 
land ! here is another infliction 
upon you. Let us hope you may 
never come to know that Lady 
Trafford cannot love you.” 

“Come, come, Fossbrooke, be 
just, be fair; there is nothing so 
very unreasonable in the anxiety 
of a mother that her son, who will 
have a good name and a large estate, 
should not share them both with a 
person beneath him.” 

“Why must she assume that this 
is the case—why take it for granted 
that this girl must be beneath him ? 
I tell you, sir, if a prince of the 
blood had fallen in love with her, 
it would be a reason to repeal the 
Royal Marriage Act.” 

“TI declare, Fossbrooke, I shall 
begin to suspect that your own 
heart has not escaped scatheless,” 
said Cave, laughing. 

The old man’s face became crim- 
son, but not with anger. As sud- 
denly it grew pale; and in a voice 
of deep agitation he said, “ When 
an old man like myself lays his 
homage at her feet, it is not hard 
to believe how a young man might 
love her.” 

“How did you come to make 
this acquaintance?” said Cave, anx- 
ious to turn the conversation into 
a more familiar channel. 

“We chanced to fall in with her 
brother on the river. We found him 
struggling with a fish far too large 
for his tackle, and which at last 
smashed his rod and got away. He 
showed not alone that he was a per- 
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fect angler, but that he was a fine- 
tempered fellow, who accepted his 
defeat manfully and well; he had 
even a good word for his enemy, sir, 
and it was that which attracted me. 
Trafford and he, young-men-like, 
soon understood each other; he 
came into our boat, lunched with 
us, and asked us home with him to 
tea. There’s the whole story. As 
to the intimacy that followed, it 
was mostly my own doing. I own 
to you I never so much as sus- 
pected that Trafford was smitten 
by her; he was always with her 
brother, scarcely at all in her com- 
pany; and when he came to tell 
me he was in love, I asked him 
how he caught the malady, for I 
never saw him near the infection. 
Once that I knew of the matter, 
however, I made him write heme 
to his family.” 

“It was by your advice, then, 
that he wrote that letter?” 

“Certainly; I not only advised, 
I insisted on it—I read it, too, be- 
fore it was sent off. It was such a 
letter as, if I had been the young 
fellow’s father, would have made 
me prouder than to hear he had 
got the thanks of Parliament.” 

“You and I, Fossbrooke, are old 
bachelors ; we are scarcely able to 
say what we should have done if we 
had had sons.” 

“T am inclined to believe it 
would have made us better, not 
worse,” said Fossbrooke, gravely. 

“ At all events, as it was at your 
instigation this letter was written, 
I can't well suggest your name as 
an impartial person in the transac- 
tion—I mean, as one who can be re- 
ferred to for advice or information.” 

“Don’t do so, sir, or I shall be 
tempted to say more than may be 
_ prudent. Have you never noticed, 
Oave, the effect that a doctor’s pre- 
sence produces.in the society of 
those who usually eonsult him—the 
reserve — the awkwardness — the 
constraint—the apologetic tone for 
this or that little indiscretion—the 
sitting in the draught or the extra 
glass of sherry? So is it, but in a 

, Stronger degree, when an old 


man of the world like myself comes 
back ‘amongst those he forme 

lived with—one who knew all their 
_ history, how they succeeded 
ere, how they failed there—what 
led the great man of fashion to fin- 
ish his days in a colony, and why 
the Court beauty married a bishop, 
Ah, sir, we are the physicians who 
have all these secrets in our keep- 
ing. It is ours to know what 
sorrow is covered by that. smile, 
how that merry laugh has but 
smothered the sigh of a heavy 
heart. It is only when a man has 
lived to my age, with an unfailing 
memory, too, that he knows the 
real hollowness of life—all the com- 
binations falsified, all the hopes 
blighted — the clever fellows that 
have turned out failures, or worse 
than failures, the lovely women that 
have made shipwreck through their 
beauty. It is not only, however, 
that he knows this, but he knows 
how craft and cunning have won 
where ability and frankness have 
lost; how intrigue and trick have 
done better than genius and in- 
tegrity. With all this knowledge, 
sir, in their heads, and stout hearts 
within them, such ‘men as myself 
have their utility in life. They are 
a sort of walking conscience that 
cannot be ignored. The railroad 
millionaire talks less boastfully be- 
fore him who knew him as an errand- 
boy; the grande dame is less super- 
ciliously insolent in the presence 
of one who remembered her in a 
very different character. Take my 
word for it, Cave, Nestor may have 
been a bit of a bore amongst the 
oung Greeks of fashion, but he 

d his utility too.” 

“But how am I to answer this 
letter? what advice shall I give 
her?” 

“Tell her frankly that you have 
made the inquiry she wished; that 
the young lady, who is as well-born 
as her son, is without fortune, and 
if her personal qualities count for 
nothing, would be what the world 
would call a ‘bad match.’” 

“Yes, that sounds practicable. [ 
think that will do.” , 
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“Tell her also, that if she seri- 
ously desire that her son should 
continue in the way of that refor- 
mation he has so ardently followed 
for some time back, and especially 
so since he has made the acquaint- 
ance of this family, such a marriage 
as this would give her better rea- 
sons for confidence than all her 
most crafty devices in match-mak- 
ing and settlements.” 

“JT don’t think I can exactly tell 
her that,” said Cave, smiling. 

“Tell her, then, that if this con- 
nection be not to her liking, to 
withdraw her son at once from 
this neighbourhood before this girl 
should come to care for him; for if 
she should, by heavens! he shall 
marry her, if every acre of the estate 
were to go to a cousin ten times 
removed !” 

“Were not these people all strang- 
ers to you t’other day, Fossbrooke ?” 
said Cave, in something like a tone 
of reprehension. 

“So they were. I had never so 
much as heard of them; but she, 
this girl, has a claim upon my in- 
terest, founded on a_ resemblance 
so strong, that when I see her, I 
live back again in the long past 
and find myself in converse with 
the dearest friends I ever had. I 
vow to heaven I never knew the 
bitterness of want of fortune till 
now! I never felt how powerless 
and insignificant poverty can make 
a man till I desired to contribute 
to this girl’s happiness; and if I 
were not an old worthless wreck— 
shattered and unseaworthy—I'd set 


to work to-morrow to refit and try 
° make a fortune to bestow on 
er.” 

If Cave was half disposed to 
banter the old man on what seem- 
ed little short of a devoted attach- 
ment, the agitation of Fossbrooke’s 
manner — his trembling. lips, his 
shaken voice, his changing colour— 
all warned him to forbear, and ab- 
stain from what might well have 
proved a perilous freedom, 

“You will dine with us at mess, 
Fossbrooke, won’t you?” 

“No. I shall return at once to 
Killaloe. I made Dr. Lendrick’s 
acquaintance just as I started by 
the train. I want to see more of 
him; besides, now that I know what 
was the emergency that called young 
Trafford up here, I have nothing to 
detain me.” 

oo you see him before you 

0?” 

“Of course. I'm going over to 
his quarters now.” 

“You will not mention our con- 
versation ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Td like to show you my letter 
before I send it off. I'd be glad 
to think it was what you recom- 
mended.” 

“Write what you feel to be a fair 
statement of the case, and if by any 
chance an inclination to partiality 
crosses you, let it be in favour of 
the young. Take my word for it, 
Cave, there is a selfishness in age 
that meeds no ally. Stand by the 
sons—the fathers and mothers will 
take care of themselves. Good-bye.” 


CHAPTER XII.—A GREAT MAN’S SCHOOLFELLOW. 


Whether it was that the Chief 
Baron had thrown off an attack 
which had long menaced him, and 
whose slow approaches had grad- 
ually impaired his strength and 
diminished his mental activity, or 
whether, as some of his “friends” 
suggested, that the old man’s tenure 
of life had been renewed by the im- 


‘pertinences of the newspapers and 


the insolent attacks of political foes 


—an explanation not by any means 
far-fetched, —— whatever the cau 
he came out of his illness with 
the signs of renewed vigour, and 
with a degree of mental acuteness 
that he had not enjoyed for many 
years before. 

“ Beattie tells me that this attack 
has inserted another life in my 
lease,” said he; “and I am glad of 
it. It is right that the men who 
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speculated on my death should be 
reminded of the uncertainty of life 
by the negative proof. It is well, 
too, that there should be men long- 
lived enough to bridge over periods 
of mediocrity, and connect the 
triumphs of the past with the com- 
ing glories: of the future. We are 
surely not destined to a perpetuity 
of Pendletons and Fitzgibbons!” 

It was thus he discoursed to an 
old legal comrade—who, less gifted 
and less fortunate, still wore his 
stuff gown, and pleaded for the 
outer bar—poor old Billy Haire, 
the dreariest advocate, and one of 
the honestest fellows that ever car- 
ried his bag into court. While 
nearly all of his contemporaries had 
risen to rank and eminence, Billy 
toiled on through life with small 
success, liked by his friends, respect- 
ed by the world, but the terror 
of attorneys, who only saw in him 
the type of adverse decisions and 
unfavourable verdicts. 

For forty-odd years had he lived 
a life that any but himself would 
have deemed martyrdom—his law 
laughed at, his eloquence ridiculed, 
his manner mimicked, jeered at 
by the bench, quizzed by the bar, 
sneered at by the newspapers, every 
absurd story tagged to his name, 
every stupid blunder fathered on 
him, till at last, as it were, by the 
mere force of years, the world came 
to recognise the incomparable tem- 
per that no provocation had ever 
been able to irritate, the grand na- 
ture that rose above all resentment, 
and would think better of its fel- 
lows than these moods of spiteful 
wit or impertinent drollery might 
seem to entitle them to. 

The old Judge liked him; he liked 
his manly simplicity of character, 
his truthfulness, and his honesty; 
but perhaps more than all these 
did he like his dulness. It was so 
pleasant to him to pelt this poor 
heavy man with smart epigrams and 
pungent sarcasms on all that was 
doing in the world, and see the hope- 
less effort he made to follow him. 

Billy, too, had another use —he 
alone, of all the Chief Baron’s friends, 
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could tell him what was the current 
gossip of the hall; what men thought, 
or, at least, what they said of him, 
The genuine simplicity of Haire’s 
nature gave to his revelations a 
character so devoid of all spiteful- 
ness—it was so evident that, in 
repeating, he never identified him- 
self with his story, that Lendrick 
would listen to words from him 
that, coming from another, his re- 
sentment would have repelled with 
indignation. 

“And you tell me that the story 
now is, my whole attack was no- 
thing but temper?” said the old 
Judge, as the two men _ walked 
slowly up and down on the grass 
lawn before the door. 

“Not that exactly; but they say 
that constitutional irritability had 
much to say to it.” 

“Tt was, in fact, such a seizure 
as with a man like yourself would 
have been a mere nothing.” 

“Perhaps go.” 

“T am sure of it, sir; and what 
more do they say ?” 

“All sorts of things, which of 
course they know nothing about, 
Some have it that you refused the 
peerage, others that it was not 
offered.” 

“Hal” said the old man, irritably, 


while a faint flush tinged his cheek. 


“They say, too,” continued Haire 
“that when the Viceroy informed 
you that you were not to be made 
a peer, you said, ‘Let the Crown 
look to it, then. The Revenue cases 
all come to my court; and so long 
as I sit there they shail never have 
a verdict.’” 

“You must have invented that 
yourself, Billy,” said the Judge, 
with a droll malice in his eye. 
“Come, confess it is your own. It 
is so like you.” 

“No, on my honour,” said the 
other, solemnly. 

“Not that I would take it ill, 
Haire, if you had. When a man 
has a turn for epigram, his friends 
must extend their indulgence to the 
humour.” 

“T assure you, positively, it is 
not mine.” 
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“That is quite enough; let us 
talk of something else. By the way, 
I have a letter to show you. I put 
it in my pocket this morning, to let 
you see it; but, first of all, I must 
show you the writer—here she is.” 
He drew forth a small miniature 
case, and, opening it, handed it to 
the other. 

“What a handsome girl! down- 
right beautiful !” 

“My granddaughter, sir,” said the 
old man, proudly. 

“T declare I never saw a lovelier 
face,” said Haire. ‘She must bea 
rare cheat if she be not as good as 
she is beautiful What a sweet 
mouth !” 

“The brow is fine; there is a 
high intelligence about the eyes 
and the temples.” 

“Tt is the smile, that little lurk- 
ing smile, that captivates me. What 
may her age be?” 

“Something close. on twenty. 
Now for her letter. Read that.” 

While Haire perused the letter 
the old Judge sauntered away, look- 
ing from time to time at the minia- 
ture, and muttering some low ia- 
audible words as he went. 

“T don’t think I understand it. 
I am at a loss to catch what she is 
drifting at,” said Haire, as he finish- 
ed the first side of the letter. “ What 
is she so grateful for ?” 

“You think the case is one 
which calls for little gratitude then. 
What a sarcastic mood you are in 
this morning, Haire,” said the Judge, 
with a malicious twinkle of the eye. 
“Still there are young ladies in the 
world who would vouchsafe to bear 
me company in requital for being 
placed at the head of such a house 
as this?” 

“T can make nothing of it,” said 
the other, hopelessiy. 

“The case is this,” said the 
Judge as he drew his arm within 
the other's. “Tom Lendrick has 


been offered a post of some value 
—some value to a man, poor as he 
is—at the Cape. I have told him 
that his acceptance in no way in- 


volves me. I have told those who 
have offered the place that I stand 
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aloof in the whole negotiation— 
that in their advancement of my 
son they establish no -claim upon 
me. I have even said I will know 
nothing whatever of the incident.” 
He paused for some minutes, and 
then went on. “I have told Tom, 
however, if his circumstances were 
such as to dispose him to avail him- 
self of this offer, that—unless he 
assured himself that the place was 
one to his liking, that it gave a rea- 
sonable prospect of permanence, that 
the climate was salubrious, and the 
society not distasteful—I would 
take his daughter to live with me.” 

“ He has a son too, hasn’t he ?” 

“He has, sir, and he would fain 


. have induced me to take him in- 


stead of the girl; but this I would 
not listen to. I have not nerves 
for the loud speech and boisterous 
vitality of a young fellow of four 
or five and twenty. His very vig- 
our would be a standing insult to 
me, and the fellow would know it. 
When men come to my age the 
want a mild atmosphere in mor 
and manners, as well as in climate. 
My son’s physiology has not taught 
him this, doctor though he be.” 

“T see—I see it all, now,” said 
Haire; “and the girl, though sorry 
to be separated from her father, is 
gratified by the thought of becom- 
ing a tie between him and you.” 

“This is not in the record, sir,” 
said tne Judge, sternly. ‘“ Keep 
to your brief.” He took the letter 
sharply from the other’s hand as 
he spoke. “ My _ granddaughter 
has not had much experience of 
life; but her woman’s tact has told 
her that her real difficulty—her 
only one, perhaps—will be with 
Lady Lendrick. She cannot know 
that Lady Lendrick’s authority im 
this house is nothing—less than 
nothing. I would never have in- 
vited her to come here, had it been 
otherwise.” 

“Have you apprised Lady Lend- 
rick of this arrangement ?” ~ 

“No, sir; nor shall I. It shall’ 
be for you to do that ‘ officiously,’ 
as the French say, to distinguish 
from what is called ‘officially.’ I 


’ 
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mean you to call upon her and say, 
in the course of conversation, infor- 
mally, accidentally, that Miss Lend- 
rick’s arrival at the Priory has been 
deferred, or that it is fixed for such 
a date—in fact, sir, whatever your 
own nice tact may deem the neatest 
mode of alluding to the topic, leav- 
ing to her the reply. You under- 
stand me?” 

“T’m not sure that I do.” 

“So much the better; your sim- 
plicity will be more inscrutable 
than your subtlety, Haire. I can 
deal with the one—the other mas- 
ters me.” 

“T declare frankly I don’t like 
the mission. I was never, so to 
say, a favourite with her Ladyship.” 

“Neither was I, sir,” said the 
other, with a peremptory loudness 
that was almost startling. 

“Hadn’t you better intimate it 
by a few lines in a note? Hadn't 
you better say that, having seen 
your son during his late visit to 
town, and learnt his intention to 
accept a colonial appointment 4 

“All this would be apologetic, 
sir, and must not be thought of. 
Don’t you know, Haire, that every 
unnecessary affidavit is a flaw in a 
man’s case? Go and see her; your 
very awkwardness will imply a 
secret, and she'll be so well pleased 
with her acuteness in discovering 
the mystery, she’ll half forget its 
offence.” 

“Let me clearly understand what 
I’ve got to do. I’m to tell her, or 
to let her find out, that you have 
been reconciled to your son Tom ?” 

“There is not a word of reconcil- 
jation, sir, in all your instructions. 
You are to limit yourself to the 
statement that touches my grand- 
daughter.” 

“Very well; it will be so much 
the easier. I’m to say, then, that 
ou have adopted her, and placed 
er at the head of your house; 
that she is to live here in all re- 
spects as its mistress?” 

He paused, and as the Judge 
bowed a concurrence, he went on, 
“Of course you will allow me to 
add that I was nevef consulted ; 


that you did not ask my opinion, 
and that I never gave one?” 

“You are at liberty to say all 
this.” 

“JT would even say that I don't 
exactly see how the thing will work, 
A very young girl, with of course a 
limited experience of life, will have 
no common difficulties in dealing 
with a world so new and strange, 
particularly without the companion- 
ship of one of her own sex.” 

“T cannot promise to supply that 
want, but she shall see as much of 
you as possible.” And the words 
were uttered with a blended cour- 
tesy and malice, of which he was 
perfect master. Poor Haire, how- 
ever, only saw the complimentary 
part, and hurriedly pledged himself 
to be at Miss Lendrick’s orders at 
all times. 

“Come and let me show you 
how I mean to lodge her. I intend 
her to feel a perfect independence 
of me and my humours. We are 
to see each other from inclination, 
not constraint. I intend, sir, that 
we should live on good terms, and 
as the Church will have nothing to 
say to the compact, it is possible 
it may succeed. 

“These rooms are to be hers,” 
said he, opening a door which of 
fered a vista through several hand- 
somely furnished rooms, all looking 
out upon a neatly-kept flower-gar- 
den. “Lady Lendrick, I believe, 
had long since destined them for 
a son and daughter-in-law of hers, 
who are on their way home from 
India. The plan will be now all the 
more difficult of accomplishment.” 

“Which will not make my com- 
munication to her the pleasanter.” 

“But redound so much the more 
to the credit of your adroitness, 
Haire, if you succeed. Come over 
here this evening and report pro- 
gress.” And with this he nodded 
an easy good-bye, and strolled down 
the garden. 

“JT don’t envy Haire his brief in 
this case,” muttered he. “ He'll 
not have the ‘court with him,’ that’s 
certain ;” and he laughed spitefully 
to himself as he went. 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST. 


CONCLUSION, 


Tue unity of the Note means a 
monopoly of the currency. A mo- 
nopoly of the currency means a 
power of altering the Rate of In- 
terest, and the Measure of Value, 
in an abnormal manner. 

There are three distinct forms 
in which a Paper currency can be 
established. I. As issued by the 
State. II. By a single Bank of 
Issue. III. By several Banks of 
Issue—either restricted in number, 
or established on the principle of 
freedom and competition. 

In deciding which of these sys- 
tems is the best, there are two main 
points to be kept in view. Firstly, 
the validity of the Note—that is to 
say, its constant acceptability by 
the community as a valid tender in 
payments, and other transfers of 
capital, Secondly, the steadiness 
of the Measure of Value, in which 
all contracts are made, and all busi- 
ness is carried on: so that when a 
man engages to pay a certain sum 
of money, that sum, when the time 
of payment arrives, shall possess 
neither more nor less value (as 
measured by goods or other pro- 
perty) than it did at the time when 
the contract was made. 

A perfect system of currency 
ought to attain both of these objects 
fuliy. And the best system is that 
which attains both of these objects 
in the greatest degree. Let us 
apply this test to the three forms of 
note-issues above described. 

I. A State-currency attains the 
first of these objects—namely, the 
validity of the note—fully. State- 
notes are necessarily a valid tender 
at all times and under all circum- 
stances. The State expenditure is 
made in these notes, and the State 
taxes are paid in these notes. They 
thus possess a value independent 
of their being convertible into the 
Precious metals. Whether there is 


much specie in the country, or none 
at all, these notes are always a legal 
tender. Hence the validity of such 
a form of currency is perfect and 
unquestionable. 

But a State-currency does not 
insure the other requisite—namely, 
the unchangeabieness of the meas- 
ure of value. To maintain un- 
changed the measure of value (i. ¢., 
the value of the currency) two 
points must be attended to. 1. The 
currency must not be increased 
while the monetary requirements of 
the community remain unchanged, 
—otherwise the measure of value 
will be depreciated. 2. The cur- 
rency must not remain at the same 
amount when the monetary re- 
quirements of the country are in- 
creased,—otherwise the measure of 
value will be enhanced. Under a 
right monetary system, the amount 
of the currency and the require- 
ments of the community will al- 
ways be commensurate,—the cur- 
rency in such a case increasing or 
diminishing according to the na- 
tural law of supply and demand. 

But a State-currency is. not ne- 
cessarily based upon this principle. 
The weak point of a State-currency 
is, that the amount of the note- 
issues has no necessary connection 
with the monetary requirements of 
the community; and therefore of 
itself gives no security for the main- 
tenance of the measure of value 
The peculiar defect of a State-cur- 
rency is its liability to excess— 
producing a depreciation of the 
measure of value. 

It is possible, of course, to conceive 
a case in which a State-currency 
might be inadéquate to the mone- 
tary wants of the community. This 
might happen if the State-issues 
were restricted to the amount of 
each year’s taxation. The monetary 
transactions of a community are 
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regulated in extent partly by the 
amount of taxation, partly by the 
condition of trade. But the mone- 
tary requirements of trade and the 
amount of taxation are not mutu- 
ally dependent; and a currency- 
system which is regulated by the 
latter only, cannot be adjusted for 
both. Hence, under a State-cur- 
rency, strictly limited to the amount 
of the year’s taxation, the measure 
of value might be enhanced,—in 
consequence of there being no pro- 
vision for an enlargement of the 
currency when an increase takes 
place in the monetary requirements 
of trade. 

But, as a matter of fact, the ten- 
dency of a system of State-issues 
is quite the other way. It is al- 
ways prone torun into excess. In 
exceptional times—for example, in 
time of war—the Government can- 
not cover all its expenditure by 
means of taxation. It must have 
recourse to loans. And it is quite 
reasonable that, in the life of a 
nation, the exceptional seasons of 
war should borrow from the nor- 
mal seasons of peace: just as 
a@ merchant in bad years must 
have recourse to a portion of 
the profits which he makes in 
ordinary times. But instead of 
contracting loans, a Government 
which has free power to issue 
State-money has every inducement 
to meet the extra expenditure by 
means of an increased issue of its 
notes. In this way the State 
obtains the required sum _ with- 
out having to pay interest for it. 
This may be called a forced loan ; 
strictly speaking, it is taxation in 
a disguised form. If the extra 
issue of notes were really ac- 
companied by an increase in the 
monetary requirements of the com- 
munity, no depreciation of the cur- 
rency would take place; and the 
result would be a pure gain alike 
to the Government and to the 
community. And no doubt an in- 
crease of the monetary require- 
ments of the country generally 
does, to a certain extent, occur in 
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these exceptional times; the very 
increase of the Government ex- 
penditure of itself occasioning an 
increased requirement for currency, 
Moreover, if the general trade of 
a country be not diminished (and 
sometimes it is not) by the occur- 
rence of war, then the war of itself 
by creating a new branch of trade, 
augments the monetary require- 
ments of a community, and tends 
to absorb the extra issues of 
State - currency. But, however 
these causes may lessen the de- 
preciation of the currency which 
naturally ensues from an_ extra 
issue of paper-money by the Gov- 
ernment (in lieu of contracting 
loans), they are seldom or never 80 
potent as to prevent a depreciation 
of the measure of value. This 
is a serious objection to a State- 
currency: because, although - the 
community may lose no more (in 
the end it generally loses less) in 
this way than if a loan were con- 
tracted, the temporary alteration 
in the measure of value inflicts 
great hardship upon individuals— 
creditors losing, and debtors gain- 
ing; and when such a system is 
carried to the length it has been 
recently in America, a widespread 
spirit of gambling is generated, 
which is inimical to the interests 
of honest industry, and demoral- 
ising in its effects upon the com- 
munity at large. 

In fine: a system of State-cur- 
rency insures in the most perfect 
manner the validity of the note, 
but it does not insure the main- 
tenance of the measure of value. 
That is to say, a State-currency 
renders the Note at all times a valid 
tender, but it does not insure that 
the value of the note, relatively to 
goods and other kinds of property, 
shall be always the same. 

II, A single Bank of Issue. Such 
establishments exist in a composite 
form—partly private, and partly as 
a State Bank. The Bank of France 
is of this kind. The Bank of Eng- 
land, although essentially a private 
bank, and acting as such, is 80 
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favoured by State privileges, and 
fettered by State restrictions, that 
it is really of this kind also, In 
such cases, there is an anomaly 
which bids defiance to precise cri- 
ticism. But let us treat the Single 
Bank of Issue as a private estab- 
lishment,—as the Bank of England 
essentially is, and in accordance 
with which view it regulates its 
operations. And let us apply to 
it the two tests which we have 
specified, the fulfilment of which 
is requisite in a perfect system of 
currency. 

Firstly, as regards the validity 
of the note. It is obvious that the 
notes of a private bank cannot 
ossibly surpass, and rarely equal, 
in validity those issued by the 
State. However perfect may be 
the credit of a private bank, and 
even though it possess the sole 
power of issuing notes, still it is 
bound to give specie for its notes 
on demand; whereas State-notes 
circulate, and must be accepted, 
quite irrespective of their convert- 
ibility into specie. 

Secondly, as to insuring the 
maintenance of the measure of 
value—i. e., of the currency. A 
single bank of issue, although a 
private establishment, might do 
this; for it is in direct relation with 
trade and the monetary require- 
ment of the community. As these 
requirements increase, the bank’s 
Issues may increase; when they 
diminish, its issues will of necessity 
diminish, They must diminish in 
the latter case, because the public 
will not take more notes than 
they require; but in the former 
case, whether or not the note-issues 
of the Bank increase in accordance 
with the requirements of the com- 
munity depends partly on the con- 
dition of the bank at the time, and 
partly upon the motives which re- 
gulate its action. Let us consider 
these two points. 

A private bank is bound to in- 
sure the constant convertibility of 
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its notes. If the bank is above 
suspicion, practically no danger at 
all arises to the bank upon this 
ground. As long as a bank is known 
to be thoroughly solvent, no de- 
mand is ever made upon it for pay- 
ment of its notes in specie.* Never- 
theless a bank must guard to some 
extent against the possibility of such 
a demand arising. Such a demand, 
it is true, as regards a bank which 
possesses the confidence of the 
public, is quite trifling; at the most, 
it never amounts to one-tenth of 
the note-issues in .the case of the 
Bank of England, or one-fifteenth in 
the case of the Bank of France. In 
fact, as experience has shown, the 
notes of both of these banks cir- 
culate freely even at times when 
the Bank’s stock of specie, where- 
with it has to meet all its liabili- 
ties, is not more than a million 
sterling. But the Banks of Eng- 
land and of France are liable to a 
drain of specie from which a purely 
State Bank of issue is exempt. 
They are liable to pay their de- 
posits as well as their notes in 
specie. Hence, under the system of 
a single private bank of issue, an 
embarrassment arises whenever a& 
demand for payment of deposits in 
specie occurs. The bank must at- 
tend alike to the convertibility of its 
notes and to the payment of its 
deposits in specie. And as the only, 
(or almost the only) portion of its 
deposits of which payment is de- 
manded in specie is that which is 
produced by its discounting of 
bills or advances upon securities, 
it must either restrict these loans 
or else provide itself with the re- 
quisite amount of specie for carry- 
ing on its business safely. But as 
a single bank of issue has neces- 
sarily a monopoly of the currency, 
it is tempted to shirk its own duty 
by throwing the burden upon the 
community. Accordingly, as & 
matter of fact, the Bank of England 
(and in a lesser degree the Bank of 
France), whenever an unusual de- 





* Except, of course, as a means of getting “ change.” 
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mand for gold arises, takes no steps 
to provide itself with specie at its 
own expense, but charges higher 
rates for its loans: thereby altering 
the rate of interest and the meas- 
ure of value—the maintenance of 
which at a steady level-is, as we 
have said one of the two prime 
requisites of a perfect currency- 
system. 

Thus, however perfect may be 
the validity of the note under the 
system of a single bank of issue— 
even though it equal (and it can 
never surpass) that of a State-cur- 
rency—such a system gives no 
security for the maintenance of the 
measure of value and the rate of 
interest. On the contrary, the fact 
of a single bank of issue being a 
private establishment, naturally in- 
duces it to raise the rate of interest 
as high as it possibly can. And 
the fact that such a bank has a 
monopoly of the currency—of the 
means of lending capital—gives it 
free scope to act in accordance with 
its own interests, irrespective of 
those of the community. The State 
has no motive in restricting the 
currency, and thereby raising the 
rate of interest. It does not re- 
ceive deposits, liable to be called 
for in specie; nor does it deal 
in the discounting of bills, which 
would give it a motive for keeping 
the rate of interest. high. Thus a 
State-system of currency is free 
from one of the embarrassments 
which beset banks; and it is free 
also from the motive which banks 
have in raising the value of the 
commodity in which they deal. The 
State benefits most when the com- 
munity benefits most. In excep- 
tional times, the State is tempted 
to alter the measure of value by 
issuing more notes than are called 
for by the monetary requirements 
of the community; but under no 
circumstances has it any induce- 
ment to enhance the value of the 
currency by imposing arbitrary re- 
strictions upon the issue of its 
notes. A single bank of issue, on 
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Its first aim is to make the largest 
amount of profit it possibly can— 
of course, at the expense of the 
community; and the monopoly 
which it enjoys enables it to act 
upon this principle unchecked, 
and sometimes to a most serious 
extent. 

III. Plurality of note-issues. If 
the notes of a single bank of issue 
rarely equal, and cannot possibly 
surpass, in validity State - not 
a currency which is composed ‘of 
the note-issues of many separate 
banks must be still less perfect in 
this respect. Every bank is liable 
to lose the confidence of the public 
and to experience a run for de 
posits, which endangers also the va- 
lidity of its notes—a liability from 
which the State, of course, is free, 
On this account the greater the 
number of banks of issue the weaker 
(per se) is the basis of the currency. 
It is more easy to establish firmly 
in public opinion the credit of one 
bank than of many. So that, in 
the case of a single bank of issue 
(as notably in the case of the Bank 
of France), a smaller amount of 
specie is needed to secure converti- 
bility than in the case of many 
banks of issue. It is true—as we 
have pointed out before—that the 
note-issues of a solvent and well- 
credited bank hardly, as a matter 
of fact, constitute any part of its lia- 
bilities: seeing that no one wishes 
to cash notes save from loss of con- 
fidence in the bank which issues 
them; and that when an unusual 
external demand for gold arises, 
the drain is not made by cashing 
notes (by the tedious and imprac- 
ticable process of collecting notes, 
and then taking them to the Bank 
to be exchanged for gold), but by 
getting discounts. | Nevertheless 
it is indisputable that the credit 
and solvency of a single bank of 
issne can be more firmly secured 
than the credit of many such banks. 
And hence it follows that, as re- 
gards the validity of the note, as 
well as the economy of specie, the 


the contrary, has this inducement. system of a single bank of issue is 
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referable to that of a plurality of 
pranks of issue. 

Thus, as regards one of the two 
prime requisites of a perfect cur- 
rency-system, the preference must 
be given to a single bank of issue. 
But as regards the other requisite— 
namely, the maintenance of the cur- 
rency, and the rate of interest, in 
their normal condition—an entirely 
opposite judgment must be given. 
he value of money—as of every 
other commodity — depends upon 
the law of supply and demand; 
and the only way in which the 
supply can be regulated on natural 
conditions is by means of free com- 
petition. A private monopoly of 
the supply of currency is as perni- 
cious a thing as a private monopoly 
of the supply of corn or of any 
other commodity. Indeed it is 
much worse. Hence the system of 
a single bank of issue is funda- 
mentally vicious, and most injurious 
to the community. All banks, we 
repeat — and this is our cardinal 
principle — ought to have equally 
the means of employing their capi- 
tal and utilising their credit. The 
capital at the disposal of each bank, 
of course, is different—so also is 
the extent of its credit,—but each 
bank ought equally to have the 
means of employing its resources. 
Whether these means should consist 
of notes of its own, or notes supplied 
from another source, we shall con- 
sider in the sequel; but it is already 
obvious, that to make the banks of 
a country dependent upon a Single 
Bank for a supply of the 'means 
(notes) of carrying on their business, 
is to subject the measure of value 
and the rate of interest to unnatural 
conditions, by conferring upon this 
single bank a monopoly, and con- 
verting all the other banks into 
mere satellites and dependants, — 
thereby preventing that free com- 
ccm which is indispensable to 
eep the rate of interest at its 
natural level. 

Thus each of the three systems 
which we have passed in review 
has its peculiar defects, In a State- 
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currency we have to guard against 
over-issues, and consequent altera- 
tion of the measure of value through 
depreciations of the note. In the 
case of a Single Bank of Issue, we 
have specially to guard against the 
action of monopoly, in unduly en- 
hancing the value of money on loan, 
and (thereby) of the currency at 
large. Under a system of Freedom 
of Issues, we must take means to 
secure the validity of the Note. 

If, then, there is to be a diversity 
of note-issues, what is the best means 
of insuring their validity? If, on 
the other hand, the unity of the 
note is to be established, in what 
hands is this exclusive right of 
issue to be placed, so as to avoid 
the evils of a monopoly? To give 
the sole power of issuing currency 
to a private bank, will never do. 
If the currency is to be supplied 
from one souree only, that source 
ought to be the State. Neverthe- 
less, if the measure of value is to 
be kept steady, some other system 
than that of State-issues must be 
called into play. 

If the measure of value is to 
remain steady, or subject only to 
natural fluctuations, this must be 
accomplished by means of a system 
which responds freely to the mone- 
tary requirements of the commun- 
ity. The value of money, like that 
of all other commodities, depends 
upon the amount of the supply and 
the extent of the demand. If the 
amount of money in a country re- 
mains the same at a time when the 
monetary requirements of the com- 
munity (owing to increase of popula- 
tion and trade, or any other cause) 
experience an increase, then the 
value of the currency will be al- 
tered, — all business will be de- 
ranged, and all contracts vitiated. 
In like manner, if the amount of 
the currency be diminished, while 
the monetary requirements of the 
community continue as before, the 
same result will ensue; the value 
of money will be raised, and prices 
lowered. In either case, the same 
quantity of goods or land, houses or 
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labour, will no longer obtain for its 
owner the same amount of money. 
All such changes, it is needless to 
say, are bad,—they inflict injustice 
upon individuals, and are injurious 
to the interests of industry, which 
are the bases of national progress 
and prosperity. Therefore, in or- 
der to prevent or minimise those 
changes, it is indispensable that 
the establishment or  establish- 
ments which are empowered to 
issue notes—in other words, to 
supply the community with cur- 
rency—should be in direct relation 
with trade and the wants of the 
community. A State-issue of notes, 
regulated by the amount of the 
Government expenditure, obviously 
does not fulfil this requirement. 
The issue of notes, in such a case, 
may be either too large or too small 
for the wants of the community. 
In short, there is no necessary con- 
nection between the amount of such 
issues and the requirements of the 
public for money. 

A State Bank, it is true, might 
fulfil this condition. It might be 
in direct relation with trade and 
the wants of the community. But 
in order that it should respond to 
those wants satisfactorily, it would 
require to be constituted on very 
different principles from any State 
bank which has hitherto been estab- 
lished. It would require to be free 
from all private interests: it must 
have no motive to enhance the 
value of money and the rate of in- 
terest, with a view to making in- 
creased profits for the establishment. 
In short, it must have no share- 
holders. Its capital must be sup- 
plied ey the State—so also must its 
directors. It is doubtful, even, if it 
could accept any deposits, without 
embarrassments which would be ini- 
mical to its proper action. It would 
have the power of issuing notes to 
any amount in response to the re- 
quirements of the community; and 
this could: only be done by the dis- 
counting of commercial bills, and 
making advances upon securities, 
This is not a kind of business which 
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any State should undertake. - More. 
over, there are two special objections 
to such an establishment. One of 
these is, that it would not have a 
proper regard for the convertibility 
of the note into specie on demand 
—which is the great safeguard 
against depreciations of the cur 
rency. As the community would 
be entirely dependent upon this 
State-bank for a supply of cur. 
rency—as its notes would be the 
only ones in circulation—the temp- 
tation for it to make temporary sus- 
pensions of cash payments would 
in times of difficulty be over- 
whelming. Such a course, it is 
true, might in many cases be advan- 
tageous for the public: for there 
are circumstances in which a sus- 
pension of payments in specie is the 
only means of maintaining the meas- 
sure of value, by preventing a tem- 
porary and abnormal rise. Never- 
theless this is a dangerous preroga- 
tive—it is a great drawback upon 
any system of which it is a feature, 
Yet it must be a necessary feature 
of a State bank, under which the 
Government undertakes to secure 
the convertibility of the note, yet 
has so ready a means of evadin 
that duty. Secondly, under 
circumstances, a State bank would 
be more or less subject to political 
influence—at least it would be sus- 
pected of being so. It would be 
the great fountain of credit — it 
could make large loans or with- 
hold them: and in this way it 
could exercise immense influence. 
It was this which proved fatal to 
the system of a State bank as estab- 
lished in the United States. The 
bank became a great power in the 
State: it exercised a vast political 
influence: and hence, although use- 
ful in other respects, it was abo- 
lished, 

Nations differ from one another 
in their sentiments and _ circum- 
stances: and it would be absurd to 
maintain that the same kind of 
currency-system is necessarily the 
best for them all. In countries like 
France, where the principle of cen- 
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tralisation is predominant, the sys- 
tem of a State bank, as the fountain 
of credit and the currency, might 
possibly be preferable to any other— 
although certainly not constituted 
upon the present basis of the Bank 
of France, which has an interest in 
keeping the rate of interest as high 
as possible. But in this country, we 
feel assured the principle of a State 
bank will always be repudiated. 
The functions of such a bank are not 
such as a Government can rightly 
discharge; and even if ably dis- 
charged, there would always be 
room for suspicions and complaints 
to which no Government in this coun- 
try would willingly subject itself. 
Therefore, without denying that 
the principle of a State bank may 
be suitable for some communities, 
we may safely assert that such a 
system is inapplicable to this coun- 
try; that some other fountain of 
currency must be devised, and some 
other means found for making the 
currency respond freely to the wants 
of the community, in order that 
the measure of value may remain 
steady, or subject merely to natural 
fluctuations, 

This can only be effected by 
means of perfect freedom of issues: 
by a system under which every 
bank alike shall have the power of 
issuing notes, to meet the require- 
ments of the public,—so that there 
may be the same freedom of com- 
petition in the supply of capital 
on loan, as there is in all other 
branches of trade. But in order 
that such a system may be worked 
safely, some means must be taken 
to secure the validity of the notes 
thus issued. As regards the depo- 
sits in banks, it is allowed on all 
hands that legislative interference 
18 unjustifiable, and would be inju- 
rious. It would be as much out of 
place for the State to make banks 
find security for their deposits, as 
it would be for the State to make 
a demand upon a merchant to give 
= security for the solvency of 

operations. The deposit of 


capital with a bank is as voluntary 
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an act as the sale of goods to a mer- 
chant upon credit. In the one case 
as in the other, the transaction is a 
purely voluntary one,—as to the 
expediency of which individuals 
must judge for themselves. This 
was the opinion clearly expressed 
by Sir R. Peel in 1844, and as to 
the correctness of which there can- 
not be a doubt. No one has ever 
called it in question. But the issue 
of notes stands on another footing. 
Bank-notes are currency; and al- 
though de jure any man is at liberty 
to refuse to accept them in pay- 
ment, de facto they are and must be 
so accepted, if trade is to be carried 
on in its usual course. It is true 
that the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land have for the last thirty years 
been made a legal tender, so that 
no man is entitled to refuse to ac- 
cept them in payment. As a ques- 
tion of principle, we hold that this 
is objectionable. But it was a not 
unnatural consequence of the mono- 
poly which the State had for a cen- 
tury and a half conferred upon the 
Bank: and, as a matter of fact, it 
has worked well. But whether the 
notes of any bank be made a legal 
tender or not, the State is entitled 
to take means to insure the vali- 
dity of bank-issues, seeing that 
these conStitute a large portion of 
the currency of the country, and 
that any doubt as to the solvency of 
such issues would produce a wide- 
spread embarrassment. 

In former times—notably be- 
tween 1790 and 1830—great em- 
barrassment was ever and anon oc- 
casioned by the imperfect validity 
of this portion of the English cur- 
rency. The real embarrassment, 
however, was produced not so much 
from the note-issues, as from the 
deposits. Banking in England was 
then carried on (with the exception 
of the Bank of England) in the very 
worst form which it is possible to 
conceive. It was carried on not by 
corporations, or companies, but by 
individuals, And this, not as a 
matter of choice, but of necessity. 
The State had conferred a mono- 
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poly upon the Bank of England; 
and in order to prevent ‘any serious 
competition with it, the State, at 
the instance of the Bank, passed an 
Act forbidding the establishment of 
any joint-stock bank—of any bank- 
ing firm consisting of more than six 
members. This Act was passed 
expressly for the purpose of re- 
stricting the credit, by .diminishing 
the security, of the other English 
banks. And it was very successful 
in this respect,—at what cost to the 
country is now well known. The 
public were compelled to make 
their deposits with, and accept the 
notes of, private individuals—sim- 
ply because they could not do 
otherwise. And in,times of mone- 
tary difficulty, these individuals, 
having no large capital of their own 
to fall back upon (as joint-stock 
banks have), could not meet the 
demands then made upon them, 
and failed in great numbers,—their 
note-issues, of course, becoming 
mere waste paper. Whenever they 
could not meet a run upon their de- 
posits, the notes which they had 
issued became of no value, It is 
true—and we repeat this, because 
it is an important point—it was 
not their note-issues which brought 
them down: it was the run for -de- 
posits, which, by compelling them 
to close their doors, at once de- 
stroyed the validity of their notes. 
It was the loss of faith, not so 
much in the note-issues (which 
were but.a small part of their liabi- 
lities), but in the general solvency 
of these private banks, which 
proved their ruin, and occasioned 
at times widespread distress. In 
Scotland, tg which country the in- 
_— monopoly of the Bank of 
ngland was not allowed to extend, 
the opposite or joint-stock system 
of banking prevailed, and with re- 
markable success,—showing that it 
was not the freedom of note-issues 
which occasioned the repeated 
banking disasters in England, but 
the crude and weak form in which 
alone English banks were permitted 
to exist. 
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Nevertheless, although the note- 
issues of any bank in this coun 
(except the Bank of England) are 
a mere bagatelle compared with itg 
total liabilities, — although any 
bank, however insolvent, could 
easily meet all its note-issues by 
payments in gold,—it is expedient 
that the value of such issues should 
be guaranteed by an adequate se- 
curity. The reason for this is obvi- 
ous to any one who is conversant 
with the features of a banking 
crisis, When a bank loses the con- 
fidence of the public, it is its de- 
positors who commence the run 
upon it. A note-holder of such a 
bank seldom has more than £5 or 
£10 in his hands,—his interest in 
its solvency is comparatively small; 
but the depositors have their whole 
reserve of capital at stake, and 
therefore it is they who, on the 
first breath of suspicion, make a 
run upon the bank for payment in 
gold. And under the pressure of 
this run, the bank’s amount. of 
specie is paid away to depositors, 
so that little or nothing is left for 
the payment of its notes. The 
note-holders have to rank simply 
as ordinary creditors upon the bank, 
This is not expedient. However 
solvent are our banks of issue as 
a body, the fact that there is no 
special security for their note-issues, 
tends to weaken the validity of the 
currency in which the greater part 
of our retail business is carried on,, 
and the value of which, under a 
perfect monetary system, ought to 
be unimpeachable. 

Accordingly some adequate means 
must be taken to secure the validi- 
ty of the notes of all banks of issue. 
While adopting a system of perfect 
freedom of issue, as the only means 
of maintaining the measure of 
value and the rate of interest in 
their normal condition, we must 
take measures to secure the value 
of these note-issues by an adequate 
guarantee. In order to establish a 
perfect monetary system, the great 
point is, to combine a maximum of 
validity as regards the note-issues, 
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with a maximum of steadiness in 
the value of the currency and of 
capital on loan. This can be most 
fully attained by the issue of notes 
upon State securities, combined 
with perfect freedom of competi- 
tion in the employment of those 
notes. 

It is needless at present to pro- 
pose in full detail a system by 
which this principle may be carried 
into effect. But the general prin- 
ciple of such a system might be as 
follows :—That the Exchequer be 
empowered to issue notes to any 
bank which purchases and deposits 
in the Exchequer an equal amount 
of consols valued at 10 per cent. 
above the current price of the day. 
These consols, or any portion of 
them, to be returned to the bank 
on its giving back the notes issued 
upon tie security of these consols; 
but returned in such a way that, 
whatever be the difference in value 
of the consols when bought and 
when returned, the bank shall 
neither gain nor lose by the tem- 
porary investment. 

Under such a system, the State 
would be perfectly passive in the 
issue of notes. It could only issue 
them when required by the banks: 
so that Government interference 
with the currency would be as en- 
tirely nil as at present. This would 
nullify the defect of a State-system 
of currency—namely, the tendency 
to issue more notes than were re- 
quired by the community; while it 
attains the special advantage of 
such a system in basing the note- 
issues upon Government security. 

All banks alike to bave an equal 
right to a supply of notes upon 
these terms: And each bank to be 
bound to maintain the converti- 
bility of its issues,—in other words, 
to pay its notes in specie when re- 
quired to do so. But the State to 
fix no rule for the amount of specie 
to be held by any bank. In point 
of fact, a fixed rule would be inap- 
licable, and wholly mischievous. 
he circumstances of each bank are 
80 different that a rule which might 
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be proper for some banks would be 
quite imapplicable to others. The 
case would differ partly from the 
different nature of the business 
carried on‘ by each bank,—some 
banks, owing to the class of cus- 
tomers who dealt with them, bein 
more liable to a demand for gold 
in payment of discounted bills and 
other advances than others, More- 
over, there is this great point to be 
kept in view. The proportion of 
specie requisite to oN a note- 
circulation. is not a fixed quantity, 
but varies with the circumstances, 
and especially with the extent of 
each bank’s circulation. Experience 
alone can show the proper propor- 
tion of specie which a bank must 
keep on hand to insure the conver- 
tibility of its notes. And all ex- 
perience shows that the larger the 
amount of a bank’s note-issues, the 
smaller is the proportion of specie 
requisite to insure convertibility. 
One-fifth of specie may be needed 
to support a note-circulation of half 
a million sterling; but a much 
smaller proportion is requisite to 
cover a note-circulation, like that 
of the Banks of England and. 
France, amounting to twenty or 
thirty millions, And the reason is 
obvious. Notes are only needed 
for home use; and, as. long as a 
bank is known to be thoroughly 
solvent—or, as under the new 
system, it is known that the value 
of the notes is amply secured,—the 
public never loses faith in the 
notes; never demands payment of 
them in specie, except as a means. 
of obtaining “ change”’—and - this 
only in the case of England, where 
the lowest denomination of notes is 
£5. Hence, one-tenth of specie, or 
even one-twentieth, would insure 
the convertibility of the note-issues 
of the Banks of England and 
France as perfectly as one-fifth of 
specie would do for a bank whose 
circulation amounts only to half a 
million, 

As a matter of fact, the Bank 
of England keeps less than three- 
fourths of a million in specie 
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in its Banking department. It 
finds that this proportion is enough 
to meet the demands for specie on 
the part of depositors; and a lesser 
amount is needed in its Issue de- 
partment to meet the cashing of 
notes by ‘the public in order to get 
“small change.” If the notes of 
the Bank of England were of 
smaller denomination—if, like the 
Scotch notes, they went down to 
£1—the proportion of specie need- 
ed for cashing them would be 
much smaller than it is. The de- 
mand for specie upon the Issue 
department arises mainly, if not 
entirely, from the necessity on the 
part of the public to obtain cur- 
rency of a smaller denomination 
than £5. We do not say that it 
would on the whole be advan- 
tageous for the Bank of England 
to issue £1 notes; but, if such a 
change were made, the demand upon 
the Bank for specie would thereby 
be considerably lessened.. Hence 
no rule can be laid down as to the 
proportion of specie which a bank 
should keep in order to insure the 
convertibility of its mnote-issues. 
The proportion naturally varies 
with the circumstances of each 
bank. And for the Legislature to 
fix the proportion of specie to be 
kept by banks would not only be 
objectionable as a matter of prin- 
ciple, but productive of serious in- 
justice and injury. Let the sub- 
stantial value of every bank’s issue 
be secured by an adequate guaran- 
tee; but let each bank look after 
the convertibility of its notes on 
its own responsibility, and in the 
manner which by experience it 
finds to be best. 

Under such a system the validity 
of the note would be amply in- 
sured. The notes would be secured 
by a more than equal amount of 
ctw stock—the _steadiest 
and most readily convertible of 
all kinds of property—kept “ ear- 
marked” (so to speak) in the hands 
of the State for the note-holders, 
whoever they might be. At the 
same time the convertibility of 


these notes would be as perfect as 
now,—the banks being bound to 
pay specie for them on demand, 
under a penalty of bankruptcy. 
The other great requisite of a mo- 
netary system—namely, the steadi- 
ness of the measure of value—would 
also be secured to a greater degree 
than under any other system. The 
only way to attain stability in the 
measure of value is to let the 
amount of the currency accommo- 
date itself to the requirements of 
the community—ebbing and flow- 
ing, increasing or diminishing, ac- 
cording to the natural law of sup- 
ply and demand. A currency which 
is fixed in amount, or which varies 
from any other cause than the re- 
quirements of the community, can 
never remain stable in value. If 
‘the currency be fixed in amount, 
every increase in the monetary re- 
quirements of the community will 
produce an enhancement of the value 
of the currency—in other words, a 
fall in prices; and every ebb or 
diminution in the monetary require- 
ments of the public will produce a 
fall in the measure of value—in 
other words, a rise in prices. Conse- 
quently, no currency-system can be 
perfect unless under it the amount 
of the currency correspond exavtly 
with the requirements of the pub- 
lic. And this end can only be at- 
tained by allowing the amount of 
the currency to be regulated by the 
wants of the community—by the 
natural requirements of the public 


responded to by the banks undera - 


system of freedom and competition. 
This would be the case under the 
system which we propose. The 
State would have no power of itself 
to increase or diminish the paper- 
money of the country. And_ the 
banks would have no motive for 
getting notes from the State except 
in response to the requirements of 
the public. In this way we should 
escape the defects of a purely State- 
currency, which is always liable to 
an excess of note-issues—owing to 
the inducement which a State has 
to meet any extraordinary expendi- 
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ture by means of an issue of its own 
notes, in lieu of contracting loans. 
And we should equally escape the 
evils of a system of private monopoly, 
such as now prevails in this coun- 
try, under which there is a tendency 
to contract tle currency, in order 
to enhance the value of the com- 
modity (money) in which banks 
deal,—banks having as great an in- 
terest in keeping money scarce as 
farmers have in limiting the supply 
ofcorn. Under the system now pro- 
posed, the community itself would 
regulate the amount of the’currency. 
There would be neither more nor 
less of paper-money in circulation 
than the community desired. Un- 
less more currency were required, 
the public would not take any addi- 
tional amount of notes from the 
banks. Such an addition to the 
currency could only take place in 
the form of loans or discounts; and 
the public, it is obvious, would not 
pay for loans (whether in the form 
of discount, or of an advance upon 
other securities) unless. more money 
were required. Neither would loans 
be taken from any bank whose cre- 
dit was not good: for of what use 
to the borrower could be a loan in 
notes if these notes would not cir- 
culate? Hence such a_ system 
as we propose would respond per- 
fectly to the varying wants of 
the community, and thereby main- 
tain unchangeable the measure of 
value in which all contracts are 
made; while at the same time it 
would secure the validity of the 
currency, alike by the State-secu- 
rity upon which alone notes could 
be issued, and by the free power of 
the public to reject the notes of any 
bank which did not amply insure 
their convertibility into specie on 
demand. _ 

The influence of such a system 
upon the Rate of Interest is obvious, 
and the effects of that influence 
would be most important. All 
banks having equally a means of 
lending their capital and utilising 
their credit, the rate of interest 
would be freed from the vicious 
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action of a monopoly— fom the 
tyranny which now prevails — and 
would immediately find its natural 
level under a system of freedom 
and competition. No bank would 
lend its money at too low a rate, 
any more than a merchant or shop- 
keeper would sell his wares too 
cheap. Every bank would seek to 
charge its customers as much as 
possible for the use of its notes. 
On the other hand, each bank 
would seek to extend its business, 
by accommodating the public so far 
as its own interests would allow: 
just as a merchant/willingly accepts 
a lower rate of profit when by so 
doing he can secure a larger amount 
of business. And thus, under a 
system of free competition, the rate 
of interest (the charge for money 
on loan) would be regulated on the 
same principle as the price of other 
commodities, and would find its 
natural level in accordance with the 
law of supply and demand. . 
Practically, the effects of this sys- 
tem would be mainly observable in 
the different course which banks 
would adopt in regard to supply- 
ing themselves with specie to meet 
the requirements of their customers, 
At present, whenever an unusual 
demand for gold occurs for export, 
connected with our foreign’ trade or 
investments in loans and industrial 
undertakings abroad, the Bank of 
England throws the whole of the 
burden, the cost of this banking em- 
barrassment, upon the shoulders of 
Trade; and as the Bank possesses a 
virtual monopoly of the currency— 
as there is no other bank or banks of 
issue sufficiently powerful to com- 
pete with it—all the banking es- 
tablishments now contentedly fol- 
low its example. But under the new 
system—if that can be called new 
which is but a revival of the old 
in an improved form—the case 
would be different. The case would 
stand thus. Each bank would then, 
as now, be at liberty to refuse an 
bills, the ‘discounting of which 
would entail 
than gain, 


upon it a greater loss 
Banks know pretty 
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well the class of bills for which, 
when discounted, payment is likely 
to be demanded in specie: in fact, 
such bills are, at any given time, 
generally confined to one particular 
branch of our foreign trade. And 
the banks would be at liberty 
to charge any rate they pleased 
for discounting such bills — sub- 
ject, of course, to the competition 
of their neighbours. Any bank 
which charged too high ternis for 
such advances would lose its cus- 
tomers. And the result would be 
this: Banks, for their own interest, 
would then provide themselves with 
gold at these times, in order to 
carry on their discount-operations. 
If they were to say—as the Bank of 
England says at present—‘“ We shall 
not take any steps to provide the 
extra amount of specie which is re- 
quired: we shall make you (Trade) 
do it at your own cost and loss;” 
then some other bank would offer 
to share with Trade a part of the 
loss, and would provide itself with 
-gold in order to maintain or extend 
its .discount-business, In this way, 
Trade and the Banks would settle 
the matter between them on fair 
terms, and the rate of interest 
would follow its natural course. . 
Drains of specie from banks are 
made almost entirely by means of 
discounts — by discounting com- 
mercial bills and withdrawing the 
amount in specie. But in the case 
of foreign loans, or unusually large 
investments in industrial enter - 
prises (such as railways) abroad, a 
demand sometimes arises for pay- 
ment of the — banking de- 
osits in specie. ubscribers to 


oreign loans, or shareholders in 


foreign undertakings, sometimes 
eall up a portion of their deposits 
» in specie, in order to obtain a sup- 

ly of the international currency 
which is requisite to carry on their 
operations. But in this case, the 
effect of the new system would be 
substantially the same as in the 
other. The banks, instead of avail- 
ing themselves of the monopoly 
which they at present possess, and 
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throwing all the burden upon the 
public, would have to deal fairl 
and minimise the difficulty; be- 
cause, under a system of free com- 
petition, if any banks charged more 
than was reasonable, other banks 
would be ready to deal upon a lower 
scale of profits,—seeking an increase 
of profits not from higher char, 
but from an extension of business, 
Once released from the evil and 
artificial influence of a monopoly, 
in short, the Rate of Interest would 
follow its natural course. The rate 
would certainly not be fixed under 
the system which we propose, any 
more than it is at present. In some 
respects, indeed (as we shall see 
immediately), a new kind of varia- 
tions would come into play: but 
such variations would be owing to 
natural causes, and would not be 
so excessive as at present. Under 
the new system the rate of interest 
would in each case be accordant 
with the nature of the business 
carried on. For example, a bank 
which deals with agricultural cus- 
tomers, or others connected simply 
with the home trade, would require 
to keep on hand a comparatively 
small amount of gold; for, as long 
as the Bank maintained its credit, 
there would never be any drain of 
gold upon it. In discounting the 
bills of its customers, or making 
advances to them upon securities, 
such a bank could always reckon 
that payment would be demanded 
from it only in notes—seeing that 
notes alone are needed as domestic 
currency. It could also, for the 
same reason, reckon that payment 
of its deposits would only be called 
for in the same form. On the other 
hand, banks which dealt with mer- 
chants connected with the foreign 
trade, or with capitalists who fre- 
quently embarked a portion of their 
wealth in foreign investments, 
would require to keep on hand, or 
at call, a comparatively large 
of specie. The latter class of banks 
might reasonably, and would natv- 
rally, charge higher terms for their 
discounts, and pay less interest on 
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their deposits, than those which 
were connected with the home 
trade,—in order to compensate for 
the larger amount of specie which 
they have to keep on hand. Never- 
theless, under the pressure of free 
competition, they would seek to 
meet the demands of their custo- 
mers, and carry on their business, 
with as little outlay for dead stock 
as possible. They would have re- 
course to the most economical 
means of providing specie when re- 
quired. Instead of keeping a large 
stock of gold on hand (lying unpro- 
ductive in their vaults), they would, 
keep a portion of their reserve in 
the form of interest-bearing stock 
at Calcutta, Paris, New York, or 
such other places as their customers 
were most in the habit of dealing 
with; so that, when any customer 
required to transmit money to those 
places, the bank would give him a 
bill or draft upon its agents there, 
which would serve the same pur- 
pose as specie. 

Doubtless also a comparatively 
new branch of trade would arise in 
the form of Gold-merchants; for 
the banks would find such a class 
of men of great use in economising 
their resources. At present (speak- 
ing generally) each bank keeps on 
hand a stock of specie adequate not 
only for its ordinary, but for its ex- 
traordinary, requirements. And as 
an unusual demand for specie never 
affects all banks alike, it is obvious 
that if the total amount of specie 
held by the banks could be “ mobi- 
lised,” as the French say—in other 
words, if it could be made available 
fur any bank or banks which speci- 
ally required it—a great economy of 
gold would be effected. A much 
smaller quantity of gold would then 
suffice for the requirements of bank- 
ing. It would be a further and 
most important step in the econo- 
my of capital. Just as an econo- 
my of capital is effected by means 
of banking—i.e., by the spare capital 
of individuals being deposited in 
banks, where it is available for 
those who want it—so a further 
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economy would be effected. if the 
spare specie of individual banks 
were available for any banks which 
more especially required it. When 
each bank keeps on hand at all 
times a stock of specie adequate for 
all possible wants, it is as much a 
waste of capital as for each indivi- 
dual to keep beside him an amount 
of notes or sovereigns adequate to 
meet all his liabilities. This used 
to be the case before the banking 
system was introduced, but nowa- 
days no one thinks of keeping more 
cash in hand than is necessary for 
his ordinary requirements. He de- 
posits his spare money in a bank, 
where it becomes available for tlie 
wants of the public, while, at the 
same time, it is as much at his own 
disposal as if he had kept it locked 
up in his own house. To take an- 
other illustration. If every house- 
holder were to keep for himself a 
supply of water sufficient to meet 
all possible contingencies, it is ob- 
vious that a vastly larger quantit 

of water would be needed than if 
the whole supply were concentrated 
in a reservoir, from which each indi- 
vidual only took from day to day 
what he actually required, .This is 
the fundamental principle of eco- 
nomy; namely, to devise means by 
which what is not needed by one 
man, or class of men, may be avail- 
able for the use of others who do 
need it. 

It is impossible to expect that 
the specie fheld by all the banks 
of a country, each of which is a 
rival of the others, will, be formed 
into a reservoir to which any bank 
may have recourse when an excep- 
tional demand for specie is made 
upon it: for trading establishments 
are unwilling, upon any ‘terms, to 
lend to a rival the means of car- 
rying on business. Nevertheless, 
under the healthy pressure of free 
competition, every bank would seek 
to devise new methods of econo- 
mising its resources. The estab- 
lishment. of a class of Gold- 
merchants would unquestionably 
conduce to this economy. The 
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special function of these merchants 
would be to supply specie to the 
bauks (as well as to private parties) 
in accordance with their varying 
requirements. Instead of keeping 
on hand a larger stock of gold than 
they ordinarily require, the banks 
would employ these merchants to 
‘supply them with gold in propor- 
tion as an unusual demand upon 
them was made four international 
currency. This would produce 
nearly the same result as if the 
stock of specie held by our banks 
were “mobilised:” for all the 
spare specie at present held by 
banks would then be concentrated 
in the hands of the gold-merchants, 
who would supply it to such banks 
as required it. In this way, each 
bank would keep on hand a suffi- 
cient amount of specie amply to 
secure .the convertibility of its 
notes; and, in exceptional times, 
when an unusual demand arose for 
specie in payment of deposits or dis- 
counted bills, the banks upon which 
such demand was made would meet 
it partly by the purchase of specie 
from the gold-merchants, and partly 
by means of drawing upon their 
agents abroad, in those places where 
they held investments in Govern- 
ment stock—for example, in Cul- 
cutta, New York, and other great 
trading centres; with which their 
customers had the largest amount 
of business, and upon which they 
were most likely to require bank- 
ing drafts when they could not 
obtain commercial bills. 

Under the new system, as under 
the present one, banks would be 
required to publish periodical re- 
turns. At what periods those re- 
turns should be called for, and what 
items ought to be embraced in those 
returns, is a matter of detail which 
we need not here discuss. As all 
banks alike would have the power 
to issue notes, all of them might be 
required to make perfectly similar 
returns. At the same time, it is to 
be remembered that, under the sys- 
tem yroposed, or under eny con- 
ceivable system, just as under the 
present one, the Bank of England 
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would occupy de facto an excep- 
tional position. Under a century 
and a half of monopoly, its note- 
issues have increased far beyond the 
amount which otherwise it ‘could 
have obtained. The new system 
would not alter this fact. The Bank 
of England, under the new regime, 
would start with a note-circulation 
exceeding that of all the other banks 
of the United Kingdom put toge- 
ther,—although its capital and its 
deposits (both public and _ private) 
are not equal to one-twelfth part of 
those of the other banks taken col- 
lectively. Therefore, the retarns 
required from the Bank of Eng- 
land might be fuller, and at 
shorter periods, than those ex- 
acted from the other banks. In 
truth, the weekly returns of sub- 
ordinate banks are very little re 
garded. Nobody looks at them, 
But supposing that they published 
balance-sheets only half-yearly, as 
the joint-stock banks do at present, 
or quarterly or even monthly, there 
is one point which we think ought 
to be attended to,—namely this, 
that the returns should show not 
only the amount of specie, notes in 
circulation, reserves, &c., for the last 
week of the period, but also the 
weekly average of those items for 
the whole period. 

The denomination of the notes to 
be issued is another matter of detail, 
There is no fixed minimum for the 
value of notes at present, nor would 
there be at first under the new sys- 
tem. Scotland has £1 notes, Eng- 
Jand has no note below £5, The 
£1 notes are found to produce 
no embarrassment, and make 8 
great economy in Scotland; but 
that is not an adequate reason 
for summarily introducing them 
into Bngland. Zhe reason for 
the prohibition of notes below 
£5 in England was _ this:—The 
English banks of issue (always 
excepting the Bank of England) 
were in the main imperfectly con- 
stituted;) and instead of placing 
them on a sounder’ footing, by 
allowing them to adopt the joint 
stock principle, or imposing cer- 
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tain safeguards on their issue of 
notes, the State limited the cir- 
culation of their notes to the 
middie classes. In England the 
middle classes are so trained to 
business, that they can judge for 
themselves what banks are to be 
trusted or distrusted, and they have 
full power to reject the notes of any 
bank, save the Bank of England. 
But it was held that the working- 
classes, partly from inferior intelli- 
gence, partly from their position, 
which virtually compels them to 
accept any bank-notes tendered to 
them by their employers in pay- 
ment of wages, ought to be pro- 
tected against the possibility of hav- 
ing bad currency thrust upon them. 
Hence the prohibition against the 
issue of notes under £5,—a £5 
note being too large a sum to be 
payable in weekly wages. But 
if the currency were secured in 
the manner in which we have pro- 
posed—if all banks of issue could 
be established on the joint stuck 
principle, and if their note-issues 
were secured by an ample amount 
of Government stock—the reason 
for prohibiting notes under £5 
would be at an end. 

As a matter of economical sci- 
ence, £1 notes might be introduced 
with perfect safety, and with a 
oo saving to the community. 

evertheless, as a question of 
State-policy we should not advo- 
cate a summary issue of £1 notes, 
If these notes were adopted, there 
would be no use for the mass of 
sovereigns circulating in England, 
and these would gradually be export- 
ed as bullion. By such a change, of 
course, the country would at once 
make a clear gain of some sixty mil- 
lions sterling, besides escaping the 
yearly cost tor loss and wear of the 
coinage. But as a nation we are im- 
mensely rich, and should not hastily 
reap an advantage which is sure to 
come in a more advantageous form 
if we wait. Asa matter of necessity, 
£1 notes will come in due course, 
either as a permanent system, or to 
meet a temporary exigency. Dur- 
jag the closing months of the Cri- 
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mean war (notably in November and 
December, 1855), the demand for 
gold to supply the wants of our arm 
abroad, and to make the Turki 
and Sardinian loans, was so great 
that the propriety of issuing £ 
notes was publicly discussed aad 
seriously thought of. And if the 
war had lasted for another year, we 
believe such a step would have be- 
come inevitable. Now the Crimean 
war was really a small affair. It 
was only two years of warfare at 
the most. We shall be very glad, 
indeed, if even a war of that dura- 
tion have no place in our future 
annals, But no <n» expects that 
such will be our fate, unless he 
bury himself in illusions, as. the 
ostrich is said to bury its head in 
the sand, believing itself safe sim- 
ply because it has hid from view 
the danger. And it is obvious 
that should this country again be 
involved in a serious forcign war, 
when a large amount of specie wi 
become suddenly required, it will 
be an immense advantage for us 
to have at hand, and readily avail- 
able, these sixty or more millions 
of gold coinage, which only remain 
with us on the condition that 
small notes are prohibited. On this 
ground, therefore—as a question of 
State policy—we do not advocate 
in present circumstances the estab- 
lishment of a £1 note circulation in 
England. In due time this ste 
will be taken from necessity ; al 
by merely waiting, we shall arrive 
at a result which is desirable, on 
the principle of economical science, 
without using up prematurely what, 
in times of foreign war, would be 
an immense source of strength and 
power to the State. 

Let us now sum up the leading 
features of the monetary system 
which we have proposed. In the 
first place, it will be obvious to 
every one who has a practical know- 
ledge of the subject that, under 
such a system, any over-issue of 
notes is impossible. The measure 
of value could never be altered 
Owing to the currency becoming 
redundant, The State would have 
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no power of itself to issue notes. 
The issues, protected by State se- 
curity, could only be made through 
the banks; and no bank would 
take from the State more notes 
than were needed by the commun- 
ity, as it would be a loser thereby. 
It is equally obvious that the public 
would not take from the banks 
more notes than could be profitably 
employed in business, because the 
note-issues (then as now) would take 
place almost entirely by means of 
the discount-operations of banks; 
and no man would pay interest (by 
discounting a bill) for notes which 
he did not require. Under the new 
system the amount of currency in 
circulation would be no greater than 
it is at present. But there is this 
great advantage on the side of the 
new system, that the currency would 
have a power of expansion in ac- 
cordance with the varying require- 
ments of the comnunity, which 
would be of great benefit in excep- 
tional times, as it would suffice to 
free the measure of value from the 
enormous fluctuations which at pre- 
sent it so frequently undergoes. 
And to attain this object all that is 
requisite is, that (under the above- 
named conditions) every bank should 
have a means of lending its capital 
and utilising its credit by an issue 
of notes when such notes are needed 
by the Fost. Thus, while the 
validity of the note would be fully 
secured, the currency would be kept 
unchanging in value; and the rate 
of ifterest would be regulated, not, 
as now, by a mere scarcity or super- 
abundance of notes, but by the 
natural law of supply and demand 
—i.e., by the amount of loanable 
capital and the extent of the de- 
mand for it. 

A'l trade is affected by the Rate 
of Interest. Capital—the realised 
wealth of a country—is like a 
vast reservoir, from which flow 
forth the streams which set in mo- 
tion the thousand wheels of Indus- 
try. The capital of this country is 
enormous,—our reservoir of motive 
power is unparalleled in magnitude: 
but we must look to the sluices. 
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Rich as we are, enlightened as we” 
ought to be, we yet commit the 
folly of neutralising to a serious 
extent our great advantages. What 
should we think of a man who, 
after constructing with years of 
labour a vast reservoir for the sup- 
py of his mills, should put upon 
is reservoir sluices which cannot 
be opened wide enough to utilise 
the contents of tlte reservoir, and 
in consequence has ever and anon to 
see his mills stopped for want of an 
adequate supply of motive power? 
Yet this is exactly our own case 
under the present Bank Acts. These 
Acts, passed under a misapprehen- 
sion, prevent us from reaping the 
full benefit of our vast store of 
capital; for they restrict the means 
by which capital can be len‘, and 
thus raise in an artificial manner 
the Rate of Interest. The effect of 
this is most injurious to our national 
prosperity: it ever and anon puts a 
clog upon the wheels of industry, 
and is.the chief cause of those start- 
ling ebbs of Trade, of those com- 
mercial crises, which checker the 
onward progress and natural expan- 
sion of our national industry. 

As nearly all our trade is carried 
on by means of credit, by loans of 
capital, the Rate of Interest (one 
form of which is the rate of dis- “ 
count) forms a deduction from the 
profits of industry, and it may rise 
so high as to absorb all the profits, 
When the rate is low or moderate, 
many industrial undertakings cin 
be carried on, which must be aban- 
doned when the Rate becomes high. 
Under a high rate of interest, the 
only kinds of trade which can be 
carried on are those which yield 
more than the ordinary rate of pro- 
fits, or which are conducted by 
great capitalists, who can afford to 
stand a temporary loss, The trader 
of moderate means, or the rising 
man who seeks to compensate his 
Jack of capital by industry and 
ability, have at such times to go to 
the wall, and have the mortification 
to see their business appropriated, 
or their stocks bought up, by some 
large capitalist, who can not only 
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withstand the hard times, but make 
a large profit by buying up the 
depreciated goods of his smaller 
neighbours or rivals in the trade. 
As the rate of interest rises, one 
merchant after another fails,;—one 
class of business after another be- 
comes unprofitable. The national 
industry is contracted, labour is 
robbed of its wages, and thousands 
of the working-classes are thrown 
out of employment. Turgot, by a 
and and striking figure, has lik- 
ened the Rate of Interest to a flood- 
level, “below which ail labour, all 
cultivation, all industry, all com- 
merce, cease. It is like a sea spread 
over a vast country: the summits 
of the mountains rising above the 
waters, and forming fertile and cul- 
tivated islands. But if that sea 
begin to ebb, in proportion as the 
level of the waters falls, the slopes 
of the mountains, then the plains 
and the valleys, come into view, and 
give birth to all kinds of produce. 
The rise or fall of the flood-level to 
the extent of a single foot suffices 
to inundate, or to give to cultiva- 
tion, immense tracts of country.” 
So is it with the Rate of Interest. 
Every rise to the extent of a single 
per cent tends to suppress. certain 
branches of industry; and when it 
rises to 10 per cent, all trade be- 
comes wofully contracted—the field 
of labour is almost submerged, and 
hundreds of our merchants and 
thousands of our working classes 
perish beneath the rising flood. 

This is an important consideration 
for our statesme ; it isa fact to be 

ndered by every one who has at 
eart the interests of his country 
and the welfare of the masses. A 
low rate of interest benefits indus- 
try and expands trade; a high rate 
of interest contracts or kills them. 
This is simply the truth. Never- 
theless, in these papers, we have 
limited ourselves to a much humbler 
aim than that which seems to have 
found a place in the mind of Turgot. 
We do not desire “cheap” money 
any more than we desire “dear” 
money. All that we. contend for 
1s, that the Rate of Interest shall 
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be allowed to follow its natural 
course, and that the value of capital 
on loan shall not be artificially 
inereased by the maintenance of a 
legislative restriction upon the 
means by which capital can be 
lent. We desire that legislation 
shall no longer interfere swith’ the 
free action of Trade and Capital,— 
shall no longer insist upon regu-- 
lating the size and movement of 
the sluices upon the reservoir, but 
allow the supply to flow freely ac- 
cording to natural laws. It is 
hardly to be expected that the sup- 
ply will at all times be adequate to 
meet the demand, but at least do 
not let us cause a dearth, a great 
national calamity, by artificially 
restricting the flow,’ and _ thereby 
imposing a heavy burden upon com- 
merce, which has to pay a double 
price for the commodity which is 
indispensable to its operations. 

As a matter of practical agp 
the reform of our banking an 
currency laws is the most urgent 
question of the day. To a great 
commercial country like ours, the 
economy of capital, and the aboli- 
tion of the banking monopoly 
which weighs so injuriously upon 
Trade, are matters of paramount 
importance. And the only means 
of accomplishing this reform is b 
laying before the public a broad, 
clear, and_ intelligible measure. 
Hitherto the currency question has 
been a mystery to the public,—not 
from any mystery in the subject 
itself, but from the imperfect know- 
ledge or confusion of ideas on the 
part of those who have attempted 
to expound it. In no other branch 
of political sciencé has there been 
such an abundance of theories and 
assertions, and so little knowledge 
of, or reference to, the hard facts 
of the case. The very language of 
writers on the currency has been a 
sort of embryo language, not easily 
to be understood, and showing plain- 
ly that the ideas of the writers were 
likewise in embryo. A man who 


clearly understands his subject has 


no~difficulty in writing clearly. It.is 
a confusion of thought on the part of 
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a writer which alone occasions con- 
fusion in the mind of the reader. 
Let a clear exposition be made— 
let a broad and intelligible measure 
of monetary reform be brought for- 
ward in Parliament,—and there will 
be no.apathy on the part of the pub- 
lic: But small measures won't do. 
During the last sixteen montis, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
brought forward two separate Bills 
relating to the currency, and each 
of them, from the same cause, has 
fallen to the ground. In each of 
these Bills—the one relating to 
Scotland, the other to the English 
provincial banks .of issue—there 
was something good and something 
bad. But the main reason of their 
failure was, that while they aroused 
Opposition in some quarters (as 
every Bill does), they excited no 
counterbalancing sympathy on the 
part of the public, or even of the 
supporters of the Government. The 
Bills were petty in character, and 
vague in their object. We do not 
know what are the views of Mr. 
Gladstone on this important ques- 
tion. We are not sure whether 
he is an advocate of the existing 
monopoly, or of a regime of free- 
dom. Perhaps he still wavers. The 
character of both the Bills shows 
plainly that he is dissatisfied with 
the existing state of things, but 
neither of them showed clearly to 
which side he leans—whether to 
freedom of banking, or to an in- 
crease of the present monopoly. 
Accordingly the public, and Parlia- 
ment itself, felt no interest in the 
matter. They only saw that some 
trifling alterations were proposed, 
for which no definite object was 
assigned; and the Bills fell to the 
ground, not owing to the. strength 
of the opposition made to them, 
but because no one felt any interest 
in supporting them. 

We believe the result would be 
very different if the question were 
brought forward in the manner 
which we have proposed. Doubt- 
less there would be strong opposi- 
tion—but certainly there would be 
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no apathy. The Bank of England, 
and some of the other banks which 
at present possess a monopoly of 
the currency, would vehementl 
oppose any interference with their 
privileges; but the commercial 
classes as a body would as earnestly 
support the measure; and the pub- 
lic at large would unquestionably 
be in favour of the principle of 
freedom and competition. 

On a future occasion we may pre- 
sent in detail our plan of reform, and 
deal fully with the only knotty part 
of the question—namely, that which 
relates to the new arrangements to 
be made with the Bank of England. 
But, for the present, we have done 
enough in showing plainly the evils 
of the existing system, and in pro- 
posing in outline a clear and com- 
prehensive measure of reform. No- 
thing can be simpler than the prin- 
ciple upon which that measure is 
based. Let all banks equally have 
the means of lending their capital 
and utilising their credit. What- 
ever be the conditions imposed a 
on the issue of notes, let all ban 
(subject to those conditions) have 
an equal right to issue notes, This 
is the cardinal point, the funda- 
mental principle, of our system: 
and that system is so framed as to 
insure practical results of the ut- 
most importance. The validity of 
the Note—the unchangeableness of 
the Measure of Value—the emanci- 
pation of the Rate of Interest from 
all influences save that of the nat- 
ural law of supply and demand: 
these are the great objects which 
we have kept in view. And in at- 
taining these objects, by the scheme 
which we have proposed, we achieve 
also that freedom of banking which 
is indispensable to complete the 
general system of Free Trade, and 
to terminate a regime «f monetary 
monopoly which is a disgrace to 4, 
civilised country—which ever and 
anon inflicts immense evils upon 
trade, and which is the chief cause 
of those disastrous collapses which 
checker and retard the onward 
course of our national prosperity. 
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Somesopy ought to compile a 
handbook for débutants and début- 
antes, setting forth the most ap- 
roved modes of procuring invita- 
tions to balls and parties during 
the London season. Not only would 
it be a very invaluable guide now, 
but it would be interesting for pos- 
terity to refer to as illustrating the 
mannerg and customs of their an- 
cestors, and accounting for the here- 
ditary taint of snobbism which is 
probably destined to characterise 
in an eminent degree the popula- 
tion of the British Isles. “ En 
Angleterre,” said a cynical Dutch 
diplomatist, “numero deux va chez 
numero un, pour sen glorifier au- 
pres de numero trois.” Had he 
gone to the Bodwinkle ball, he 
would have remarked a curious in- 
version of his aphorism, for there 
it was numero un who went down 
to numero deux. But [ must leave 
it to Van den Bosch (that, I think, 
was his name) to discover what 
there was to boast about to num- 
ber three. He was evidently a 
profound philosopher, but I doubt 
his getting to the bottom of this 
great social problem. To do so, he 
would have to look at it free from 
all petty prejudice, recognising its 
sublime as well as its ridiculous fea- 
tures. Why did Duchesses struggle 
to be asked to Bodwinkle’s? I 
almost think a new phase of snob- 
bism is cropping out, and the rivalry 
will be to try, not who can rise 
highest, but who can sink lowest 
in the social- scale. The fashion- 
able world is so blasé of itself that 
it has positively become tired of 
worshipping wealth, unless _ its 
Owners possess the charm of ex- 
treme vulgarity. Its taste has be- 
come so vitiated by being unnatu- 
tally excited and pandered to, that 
we shall have to invent some new 
object of ambition. Why, for in- 


stance, should not a select clique of 
Oxford Street shopkeepers give a 
series of parties which might be- 
come the rage for one season? 
They have only to get two or three 
leaders of ton to patronise them at 
first, and be very exclusive and 
select in their invitations after- 
wards, to insure success. A year 
or two ago the thing to do was 
Cremorne; why not have an Oxford 
Street year? The Bodwinkle tend- 
ency will result at last in its being 
the great ambition of a man’s life 
to get his daughters asked to “a 
little music and a few friends” at 
his bootmaker’s. 

In Paris, which is becoming ra- 
pidly impregnated with this spirit, 
that city being in a very receptive 
condition for everything bad from 
all parts of the world—in Paris, I 
say, they have made a very good 
start, as any of my fair friends who 
have patronised Mr. Worth’s after- 
noon tea-parties in the Rue de 
la Paix will readily acknowledge. 
They will bear testimony to the 
good taste of the milliner, and I 
to the bad taste of his customers. 
That vain women in the highest 
circles of Parisian fashion can, in 
an eager rivalry to display as much 
of their backs as possible, endeav- 
our to obtain the especial patronage 
of a man-dressmaker, by accept- 
ing his invitation to tea, should 
be a warning to you, gentle. 
English dames, of what you may 
come to. Why sacrifice self-respect 
and propriety to shoulder-straps? 
Why insist upon it that there is 
only one man in the world who 
knows how to cut out a dress be- 
hind? Supposing he can bring it 
an inch ‘lower down than anybody 
else—if you give that inch, beware 
of the ell. hy, oh why, advertise 
your clothes in the newspapers ? 
Is it not enough to puff your dinner- 
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parties in the public journals at so 
much a “notice,” without paying 
fifteen shillings a-piece to your 
dressmaker to put your names into 
the ‘Morning Post,’ coupled with 
your wearing apparel, every time 
you go to Court? If you persist 
In the practice, let me recommend 
you to put in your own advertise- 
ments. The press charge is 10s. 
6d.; the dressmaker pockets the 
other 4s. 6d. Or else be generous; 
why keep the whole advertisement 
to yourself? let the poor dress- 
maker put her name: in as having 
furnished the raiment, and she will, 
perhaps, let you off the four-and- 
sixpence; otherwise you may do 
it still cheaper by bills on hoard- 
ings— 


IMMENSE ATTRACTION! 


The Marchioness of Scilly will ap- 
pear at Court on the inst. 
Train glacé—poult de soie bouil- 
lionée, &c. 


I am not sure that to attend the 
profes-ional social gatherings of a 
Parisian “undressmaker” and pay 
him twenty francs a “look” is not 
less objectionable, but this is the 
British way of worshipping the same 
idol. This vein of reflection was 
suggested to me by Bodwinkle’s 
ball. Talk of sermons in stones! 
they are nothing to the sermons 
contained in drums and balls. 

First, I have already let my 
readers into the secret history of 
that ball. I have told them how 
Lady Broadbrim and Spiffy Gold- 
tip combined their resources and 
launched the Bodwinkles in Vanity 
Fair with a gorgeous mansion and 
Lady Mundane’s - invitation list. 
To describe all Spiffy’s exertions in 
the Bodwinkle cause for some days 
prior to the ball would be impos- 
sible. To tell of the extraordinary 
suggestions that Bodwinkle was 
continually making with reference 
to the decoration of the banisters, 
the arrangements for supper, and 
the uttef ignorance he displayed 
throughout of the nature of the en- 


tergrise upon which he had em- 
barked, would occupy more space 
than I can afford. To give a list 
of the guests would be superfluous, 
as they were very accurately re- 
ported in the columns of the ‘ Morn- 
ing Post.’ In spite of all Spiffy 
could do, Bodwinkle would insist 
upon inviting a number of his own 
friends, and nearly ruined the party 
irretrievably, by allowing one man 
to bring his daughters. However, 
as Mrs. B. did not take the stightest 
notice of them, and as they knew 
nobody, they went ge | early, 
Nevertheless, as Lady Veriphast 
said, “There were all kinds of peo- 
ple that one had never seen in one’s 
life before.” This was the great 
mistake. People don’t yet humili- 
ate themselves to get invitations to 
meet people they never saw before. 
They may come to that, but at 
present nothing is worth going 
to unless all society wants to go, 
Then anything is. Now Spiffy had 
so managed, that by a judicious sys- 
tem of puffing he had excited im- 
mense interest in the Bodwinkle ball 
—he had been morally bill-stickirg 
it in all the clubs for weeks past. He 
had told the most répandu young 
dancing men that it would be im- 
possible for him to get them invi- 
tations, If Bodwinkle had been 
General Tom Thumb, and Spiffy 
had been Barnum, he could not 
have achieved a greater success, 
He had insisted upon Bodwinkle 
having Mrs. B. painted by the most 
fashionable artist and exhibited ia 
the Academy, where the hanging 
committee, some of whom were at the 
ball afterwards, gave it a good place, 
and the ‘Times’ critic gave it half a 
column. Until then he had kept 
her dark, No one had ever seen 
Mrs., Bodwinkle, except three or 
four literary men, who discreetly 
and mysteriously alluded to her in- 
tellect, and a naughty duke, who 
indiscreetly and less mysteriously 
alluded to her charms, People _he- 
gan to wart to make Mrs. Bod- 
winkle’s acquaintance some time 
before the ball, but she resolutely 
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denied herself. The only men who 
were let into the secret were Bower 
Scraper, and a few others skilled 
in the art of socially advertising. 
Their principal function consisted 
in asking every one of their friends 
for some time before whether they 
were going to the Bodwinkle ball. 
It oozed out through Spiffy, that I 
knew something of Bodwinkle, and 
the result was that I was bombard- 
ed with requests to procure invita- 
tions. This was the style of note 
that arrived incessantly. This is 
from Mary, Marchioness of Pimlico: 


“Dear Lorp Frank, -— Lady 
Mundane tells me that you are 
one of the privileged few who can 
get invitations to the Bodwinkle’s, 
Please exert your influence: in my 
favour. You know this is Alice's 
first season.—Y ours truly, 

Mary Prnico.” 


Here is another one,— 


“Dear Lorp Franx,—Do please 
get an invitation for my very great 
friend, Amy Rumsort, for the Bod- 
winkle’s. She is most anxious to 
go, for very particular reasons, I 
will tell you them when we meet. 
Spiffy Goldtip sent mamma mine, 
but declines to come to the front 
about Amy.—Yours most sincerely, 

Harriet WY pe.” 


“Wild Harrie” is the name by 
which this young lady is usually 
known among her sporting friends. 
She is a promising débutante, and 
very properly calls herself “ first 
favourite ” of the season. 

“Dear me,” thought I, as I 
opened a series of similar epistles, 
“if I were the head of a public de- 
department, who only recommended 
honours to be given to those who 
applied for them oftenest, and if 
all these were meritorious public 
servants wanting C.B.’s, or gallant 
soldiers anxious for Victoria Crosses, 
they could not beg more pertinaci- 
ously and unblushingly.” And I 
made a list of the petitioners, leav- 
ing out those who had written to 
me without knowing me, and went 


to the club, where I intrusted them 
to Spiffy, with a peremptory re- 
quest that he would distribute the 
required invitations upon pain of my 
financial displeasure. 

Spiffy gave me some curious sta- 
tistics about invitations, and the 
means employed to obtain theni. 
Three ladies, who never asked him 
to their parties, and whom he had 
therefore left out, though all more 
or less leaders of the beau 
actually wrote to Mrs. Bodwinkle in 
various strains,—one was a threat- 
ening, the other an appealing letter, 
and the third assumed she had 
been omitted by mistake. Two 
young gentlemen had the impertin- 
ence, after trying every other mode 
in vain, actually to call on Mrs. 
Bodwinkle, and extract invitations 
from that bewildered woman, who 
was too mnch frightened to refuse 
them. Bodwinkle was not idle in 
the House, and two Liberals and a 
Manchester map, all young, unable 
to resist temptation, voted against 
the Government on the promise of 
invitations. As for Spiffy, even he 
was acquiring fresh social experi- 


‘ence, and tells me he can scareely 


resist entering upon a pecuniary 
exploitation of his position in so- 
ciety. “There is,” said that en- 
terprising and original individual, 
“so much to be done by a man 
of genius. Just look what is open 
to me in this line,— , 

“¢ Families in the country anxi- 
ous that their sons should be well 
lancis in the society of the metro- 

olis, are requested to apply to the 
Hoovarehle Spiffington Goldtip. 
Invitations to the most fashionable 
parties obtained at a reasonable 
amount. Charges moderate for in- 
troductions to Clubs. No charge 
whatever for introductions to noble- 
men,’ 

“Or in this line,— 

“<To Debutantes and Others in 
want of Chaperonage.— Young la- 
dies whose mothers are invalids, 
or are from some cause considered 
objectionable by society, or who 
have only step-mothers, or who are 
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orphans with unkind or evangelical 
relations, or who are unexpectedly 
at the last moment deprived of 
their natural protectors, on apply- 
ing to the undersigned will be 
rovided with suitable chaperons. 
he undersigned begs to notify 
*that his stock of chaperons will 
bear the strictest examination as 
to character, and have all, at one 
time or other, moved in the highest 
circles of society. No debutante 
or young lady whose birth and an- 
tecedents do not entitle her to the 
same privilege need apply. 
“*SprrFincton GoLprip.’ 

“Then the pendant to this would 
be,— 

% «To Married Women or Widows 
without Daughters. — Married wo- 
men, or widows without daughters, 
whe have either dropped out of 
society, or are in danger of ‘drop- 
ping out, in consequence of there 
being no special reason why they 
should be kept in, and who are 
capable of undert&king the duties 
of chaperon, are requested to ap- 
ply to the Honourable Spiffington 
Goldtip. The Hon. 8. G. has a 
large stock of debutantes, and other 
young ladies in want of chaperons, 
always on hand. The _ strictest 
references given and required,’ 

“You may laugh,” Spiffy went 
on, “but I assure you the sort of 
successes I have in my own line 
are quite astonishing. Look what 
a hit Ive made with ‘ Wild 
Harrie ’—her mother, Lady Wylde, 
you remember, was her husband’s 
brother’s governess. Well, I said 
plainly to-her, ‘You will ruin that 
irl’s chances if you attempt to 
force her on society in your own 
way. You can’t afford to entertain 
upon the right scale, and you won't 
be asked anywhere unless you do, 
for there is a set going to be made 
against Harriet. If you will leave 
her to me, I know her strong 
points, and will see her through 
the whole business as if she was 
my own sister.” I must here re- 
mark en passant that Spiffy is cap- 
able of doing “he most unselfish 


things, and of takin 
trouble upon himse 
good-nature. 

“ Well,” said I, “what was your 
modus operandi ?’ . 

“Qh, it was all plain sailing 
enough. The first thing to provide 
was a popular chaperon, and_ the 
second a special reputation. Now 
Harrie is a wonderful rider, ,and 
knows a horse thoroughly. Then 
she looks like a high-bred Arab 
herself, though her mother was a 
governess, and I felt sure Dick 
Helter would fall a victim. So I 
introduced her to the Helters. As 
Lady Jane goes in for safeness, she 
does not like married women, and 
always smiles most kindly upon 
any girl that pleases her husband; 
so I knew if r could get Harrie by 
her side on the top of Helter’s drag, 
the next step was a certainty, and 
that I had secured my chaperon. 
The result has fully justified my 
expectations. Harrie has secured 
the box-seat en permanence, went 
down to the Derby on Helter’s 
drag, and won a pot on the Freneh 
horse under his judicious advice, 
Little Haultort, and all the other 
men who lost to her, adore her 
of course, and all the girls in 
London hate her; but whenever 
the mammas object to askin 
her an account of ‘ that horri 
Lady Wylde,’ I floor all opposition 
by saying, ‘Oh, Lady Jane Helter 
will bring her.’ I wonder,” said 
Spiffy, with a sigh, “ when she has 
made her little game, whether she 
will remember to whom she owed 
it?” 

“Now, do you find much ingra- 
titude of this kind,” I asked in- 
quiringly. 

“No,” said Spiffy. “I must say 
on the whole my experience of the 
world in this respect is that it is 
not so black as it is painted. It is 
true that I attribute its gratitude 
chiefly to laziness. For instance, in 
my own case, so long as I hold the 
position I do in society, people who 
insisted upon being ungrateful to me 
would find it hard work.” 


an infinity of 
out of pure 
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“ Well, I like the little girl,” said 
I, “so you must see that her friend, 
Miss Rumeort, has the card.” 

“Tt is too bad!” broke out Spiffy. 
“The way that girl and her married 
sister are trying to take the world 
by storm is intolerable. It does 
not matter whether they know the 
people they apply to or not, it is 
always the same story. She pre- 
tends she is tremendously in love 
with Larkington because he goes 
everywhere, and her sister looks 
sent. mental, and tries to work upon 
your feelings about ‘poor Amy,’ 
whose only object in life is to meet 
him; but it is all a dodge to get 
asked. She cares no more for Lark- 
ington than for me. Now, I'll be 
bound Wild Harrie put something 
about very particular reasons in her 
note to you.” 

“Well,” said I, astonished at 
Spiffy’s penetration, and at the new 
views of life he was placing before 
me, “I must admit that that phrase 
did occur.” 

“Of course it did; why, it is one 
of the regular forms of ‘ extorting 
invitations under false pretences.’ 


~ I want the police to interfere, but 


it seems, although they are doubt- 
less begging letters, containing 
fraudulent misrepresentations, there 
is some difficulty about bringing 
them within the terms of the Act.” 

“Well, never mind—live and let 
live—send her the invitation. It 
seems to me, my dear Spiffy, that 
you and the Bodwinkles and Miss 
Rumsort are all in the same line of 
life, so you should not be too hard 
upon her. As a matter of policy, 
social adventurers should do what 
they can for each other.” 

Spiffy’s face flushed, for if he had 
lost the conscience he still retained 
the consciousness of a gentleman, 
and he felt the reproach. 

“By the way,” he said, and he 
revenged himself instantly, “ what 
is the real state of the case about 
oe and Lady Ursula? I don’t apo- 
ogise for asking, as I am sure you 
must want the right version to be 
kiown both for your sake and hers.” 


. 


“The right version is simply 
that I neither am at this moment 
nor ever have been engaged to 
Lady Ursula.” 

“Then why did you tell Helter 
you were, and why are you pulling 
the family through their difficul- 
ties?” 

“Because Helter was provoking 
me almost as much as you are, 
though I admit that is no reason 
why I should not have told the 
truth. As for the motives which 
actuate me in meddling in those 
pecuniary transactions in which 
you and Lady Broadbrim are impli- 
cated, I am afraid you would not un- 
derstand them if I were to attempt 
to explain them. It is a compli- 
cated business altogether. We shall 
get through it most satisfactorily 
by each minding our own share 
of it,” I said significantly, and I 
walked off to a table where Broad- 
brim was writing letters. I had 
not seen him since my interview 
with his sister.” He looked gloomy 
and discontented, and gave me a 
cold glance of Ni 9 “How 
are you, Broadbrim? suppose 
Sede Alenia told you the want 
of our conversation,” I said in a 
low tone, and took a chair by his 
side, 

He nodded sulkily, and showed 
a disposition to cut me. My last 
few words with Spiffy had not left 
me in a mood to be cut unresist- 
ingly, so I said, sharply, “ Well, I 
hope both you and Lady Broadbrim 
will contradict the perfectly un- 
founded report you were the means 
of spreading. need not say that 
I shall do my share, and I trust 
that you will profit by the lesson 
you have received not to interfere 
in matters of this sort again.” 

“T tell you what it is, Frank,” 
said Broadbrim, who felt that some- 
how I was more to blame than he 
was, but who was taken aback by 
my turning the tables upon him 
so suddenly; “if it was not that 
duelling is exploded, and that it 
would be against my principles at 
any rate, I would shoot you.” 
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“By way of helping to clear your 
propeity of its encumbrances,” I 
added. “Your mother has put 
everyihing into my hands, and I[ 
can do pretty much what I please 
with the whole family.” 

“Can you?” said Broadbrim, 
with a grim smile. “The only 
thing that consoles me in the whole 
affair is, that you will find that you 
have got a little score to settle with 
my mother. If you knew her as 
well as I do, you would not antici- 
pate the interview With pleasure. 
As for Ursula, I suppose she knows 
her own business best, but I don’t 
envy her the life she is likely to 
lead either.” 

“Well,” said I, “the alarming 
interview you threaten me with 
gives me no uneasiness; but per- 
haps it may be as weil that you 
should let Lady Broadbrim know, 
that the fact of my not being en- 
gaged to her daughter will not in- 
terfere with the arrangements I am 
making to put the money matters 
of the family right.” 

“Why! you can’t mean that?” 
said Lroadbrim, thunderstruck at 
this unexpected announcement; 
and he looked at me with a glance 
of affectionate interest. “ You must 
be mad.” : 

“Did your sister tell you so?” 
I asked. 

“ Well, once she did make a mys- 
terious speech, and I really think 
she meant to imply something of 
the sort. However, of course, 1 
am only joking. I need not say I 
hope, under the circumstances, it 
will be long before you recover 
your sanity.” 

“Are you going to the Bodwin- 
kle’s to-morrow?” said I, doing a 
little of Bower and Scraper’s work. 

“Good gracious, no! I am bored 
to death with having to answer the 
question. The trouble my mother 
has taken to get these people invi- 
tations is something amazing. She 
even wanted me to go, though she 
does not approve of balls, and never 
let me learn to dance.” 

“Let me introduce you to Miss 


(July, 


Geary. You are not too old to 
begin.” 

“No,” said Broadbrim; “I have 
stared on the other tack, and peo- 
ple would say it was inconsistent; 
besides, none of the young think- 
ing men of the day dance, even 
though they may not be religions, 
I don't suppose that there is a single 
min in the Century dances.” 

This observation struck me as so 
preposterous that I could only ac- 
count for it, by supposing that, for 
the first time in his life, Broadbrim 
had condescended to “ chaff.” 

“Not ‘a man’ in the ideal sense, 
I dare say; but the boys are not 
more backward in this century 
than in any former one.” 

“Boys!” said Broadbrim, indig- 
nantly; “there are no boys in the 
‘Century ;’ the ‘Century’ is a elub 
that meets twice a-week. I don't 
go on Sunday nights myself; but 
some Thursday night I will take 
you,” and Broadbrim plunged back 
into the correspondence in which I 
had interrupted him, while I stroll- 
ed home down Piccadilly moralising 
on—the Century. 

I don’t much frequent balls now; 
but I went to Bodwinkle’s for a 
variety of reasons. One was, that 
I knew I should ‘see everybody, 
and have an opportunity of inform- 
ing the public correctly about my 
own affairs. Another, that I should 


be able to talk over some business ' 


matters with Bodwinkle, at a mo- 
ment when he might possibly be 
more pliant than I usually found 
him in the City. 

Every soul was at Bodwinkle’s— 
coroneted carriages filled the square; 
a crowd of draggled men and women 
formed a line six or eight deep on 
each side of the awning, and- be- 
tween them fine ladies hurried 
across the pavement, encouraged 
and complimented by familiar link- 
men, and very particular that the 
‘Morning Post’ reporter, seated at 
a table in the hall, should take 
down their names accurately. The 
stairs were so crowded that Bod- 
winkle, who looked like one of his 
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own footmen, and stood at the top 
of them, facing his wife, was red 
and apoplectic from pressure. His 
“lady,” as I heard one of his City 
friends call her, had achieved the 
greatest object of her ambition in 
this life, which consisted in grin- 
ning vacantly, and curtsyipg per- 
petually to people she had never 
seen in her life before, and every 
one of whom despised her for en- 
tertaining them. 

“Curious idea of the climax of 
earthly enjoyment,” I remarked to 
Lady Veriphast, who was so tightly 
wedged between the banisters and 
a rather highly-scented ambassador 
from Central Asia, that she spoke 
with difficulty ; “1 suppose it must 
be a pleasure to be at the top of 
one’s own ladder, like our hostess 
there, when so many are trying to 
climb it.” 

“Do not philosophise in that 
ridiculous way; don’t you see I 
am suffering agonies?” said Lady 
Veriphast, in a tone of suppressed 
anguish. ‘“ Pinch this horrid bar- 
barian in front of me or I shall 
faint.” 

“Madam,” I overheard a well- 
known voice say in a nasal tone 
close to me, “allow me to remark, 
that for a hand, arm, and wrist, I 
have not seen anything since I have 
been in England like that owned 
by your daughter Mary ;” and Mr. 
Woe complacently edged himself 
from the side of Lady Mundane to 
that of the daughter he had eulo- 
ised, and who audibly asked 

raper to get between her and 
that horrid man. 

“Just what one deserves for 
coming to such a place,” said Lady 
Mundane, furiously, who, by the 
way, had repeatedly asked Wog to 
her own parties. 

“T have often remarked, sir,” 
said Mr. Wog, who I think over- 
heard this observation, turning to 
me, “that the ladies in your coun- 
try allow quite a singular effect to 
be produced in their hair. If you 
will cast your eye down the stair 
you will observe a young person on 
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the landing, the parting of whose 
hair, for the space of one inch on 
either side, is black, while the two 
large bunches on her temples are 
red. That, sir, is a phenomenon I 
have not remarked in my own coun- 


“Don’t you know how it hap- 
pens?” said that spiteful old ro A 
Catchpole, whose eyes twinkled 
with malice as she explained to Mr. 
Wog that, when the hair had been 
thoroughly dyed, it could only re- 
cover its natural colour by this slow 
process, but that usually the effect 
was concealed by a postiche ; and 
she looked hard at Lady Veriphast, 
whose hair was suspiciously crepé, 
and who wished it to be supposed 
that she blushed because she was 
stil under the pressure of the Asi- 
atic ambassador. 

“What is the exact meaning of 
the term postiche?” asked Mr. Wog, 
who observed Lady Veriphast's 
confusion, and whose thirst for in- 
formation seemed to increase with 
his powers of making himself dis- 
agreeable; “I guess it must mean 
some kind of wig.” 

“No,” said Lady Catchpole; 
“anything false which is well made 
up we cal 4 postiche ; it need nut be 
exactly a wig.” - 

“Nor yet a Tory,” interrupted 
Wog, with more readiness than I 
gave him credit for. “I calculate 
you should call a Liberal-Conser- 
vative a postiche. It seems to me 
the most popular political platform 
in this country at your next elec- 
tions is going to be postiche.” 

“Look, my dear,” said Lady 
Pimlico to Lady Mundane, “there 
are the two Frenchwomen,” and 
she directed universal attention to 
the last importutions from the Con- 
tinent, Madame la Princesse de 
Biaisée 4 la Queve, and La Baronne 
de Colté, whose fame had preceded 
them from Paris, and who created 
such a sensation that the general 
hum on the stairs increased, and 
the whole society collected there 
audibly criticised the new-comers. 
“Why, positively the tall one has 
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got her hair done en papillon—I 
thought it had gone out—I suppose 


her face won’t bear being coiffé @ la 
grécque ; and the other is outrage- 
ously painted.” This remark was 
made so loud that both ladies look- 
ed up, but failed to check the run- 
ning fire of comments which their 
dress and appearance suggested. 

“They say the Princess makes 
up for her want of looks by her 
legs,’ drawled out Larkington to 
Lady Veriphast; “but I am afraid 
we shall not have an opportunity 
of seeing them to-night, it is so 
crowded,” 

“They are not worth looking at; 
I saw them at a fancy ball in Paris,” 
said Lady Veriphast, “and I assure 
you you would be disappointed. 
By the way, have you the least no- 
tion who the Bodwinkles are ?” 

“Not I,” replied Larkington. 
“T did not come here to make their 
acquaintance, nor I hope did you.” 

I think Mrs. Bodwinkle heard 
the speech, for it is customary in 
good society to make remarks about 
one’s neighbours in rather a loud 
tone, as she coloured a little when 
she was pointed out to, Larking- 
ton by the fat butler as the per- 
son to whom he was expected to 
bow. Poor woman, she probably 
thought he. would be embarrass- 
ed when he found out his prox- 
imity; but Larkington is above 
any such weakness, and sauntered 
on after Lady Veriphast, with 
whom he has afichéd himself for 
the last few weeks, to the great 
comfort of Veriphast, who has long 
been desirous of making his wife 
share the scandal which has attach- 
ed to his name for some time past. 

“ And it is for this, my dear Mrs, 
Bodwinkle,” I thought, “that you 
have given up your villa at Clap- 
ham, and the friends that respect- 
fully worshipped at the Bodwinkle 
shrine, who gazed upon you with 
reverend upturned eyes, instead of 
irreverent upturned noses, like the 
present ayy on Ay Do you think, 
when you have blazed for a mo- 
ment and gone out like a blue- 


light, that you will know how to 
find your way in the dark back to 
Clapham, or that you will be able 
to collect your old congregation? 
Will not new Bodwinkles have 
arisen above the suburban horizon, 
or will the departed glories of your 
rapid but bright passage across the 
firmament of fashion always secure 
you an audiente who will gladly 
listen to your wonderful experien- 
ces in the great world, to whom 
you will recount the devotion mani- 
fested towards you by certain no- 
blemen, and the slights you received 
at the hands of certain noblewomen, 
and who will stare when you de- 
scribe the Broadbrim-Spiffy combi- 
nation which sent you up like a 
rocket, and the sudden collapse of 
that combination which will assur- 
edly bring you down like a stick? 
Never mind, Mrs. B,; whatever hap- 
pens, nothing short of a fire can de- 
prive you of the basket of fashion- 
able cards which will be left upon 
you during the season, and which, 
carefully treasured with your dinner 
menus, will be a lasting evidence 
of the reality of that social triumph 
which might otherwise seem like 
the ‘ baseless fabric of a dream.’ ” 
And this consideration reminds 
me that possess middle - class 
readers, who may positively deubt 
the truth of the picture which I am 
endeavouring to give them of the 
society in which Mrs. Bodwinkle 
now found herself. They will not 
have the advantage of hearing from 
the lips of that good lady these 
wonderful traits of the manners 
and customs of this, to them, mys- 
terious class, And therefore the 
will fail to see any particular merit 
in what they may suppose to be 
merely a flippant delineation of a 
purely ideal state of society. My 
dear readers, I should be ne more 
competent to invent a state of 
society so eccentric in its habits 
and constitution as this of London 
cream, than I should be to write a 
story with so little foundation in 
fact as ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ That 
was a real strain upon the imagina- 
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tive and constructive faculties; I 
aspire to no such talent, but sim- 
ly to give a disguised and embel- 
Fished narrative of what I have 
seen and known. If by way of a 
little pastime, I put Mayfair into 
a fancy dress, it only appears in its 
true colours and Becomes fancy- 
fair, with a great deal of show and 
very little substance; so I dress 
it up as,it pleases me, but I in- 
vent nothing. I confine myself 
strictly to the stage properties. 
actors are there, with 
their foibles and their jealousies 
and their vanities, and I don’t put 
sentiments into their mouths which, 
in the course of my theatrical ex- 
periences, I have not heard them 
in some form or other express 
or make them do things which I 
have not watched them do from my 
stall. You in the pit or gallery ma 
be too far off, but I assure you 
have avoided anything beyond the 
exaggeration permissible in a cari- 
cature. As I know your imitative 
faculties, dear middle classes,-I can 
conscientiously assure you that you 
may take “ Piccadilly * as a guide 
upon which to frame your own soci- 
ety. Take the most successful cos- 
termonger of the neighbourhood 
and erect him into a Bodwinkle, 
and: fall down upon your knees be- 
fore the most opulent pawnbroker of 
your parish, and you will feel that 
you are only performing, on a humble 
scale, the same act of worship as those 
above you. 

Lady Jane Helter, followed by 
Wild Harrie, came up while I was 
thus musing. “So, Lord Frank,” 
she said, “you are not to be con- 
gratulated after all? I suppose 
you heard of our dinner at the No- 
lands’? We all thought your con- 
duct very incomprehensible. I assure 
you Lady Broadbrim seemed as much 
in the dark as the rest of us.” 

“And you want to be enlighten- 
ed?” said I. “ Well, it has been a 
social canard throughout which I did 
not at first think worth contradicting. 
There must be a certain number 
every season.” 
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“T am sure we want them 
than ever now,” said Wild Ha 
“Was there ever such an utte 
flat season ? 
balls last week, and, as they say at 
‘the corner,’ ‘there was positively 
nothing doing.’” 

“Tt is not the same in every cor- 
ner,” said I; “look opposite,” and 
I pointed out Larkington and Lady 
Veriphast snugly ensconced in a 
recess, 

“Poor Amy! I am afraid that 
won't suit her book,” said Wild 
Harrie. “She is really devoted to 
Lord Larkington. I told her to 
hedge, but she says she has too 
much heart. By the way I want 
to have a little private conversation 
with you. Take me to have a cup 
of tea, or a quadrille, or something” 
—this in rather a low tone, not for 
Lady Jane’s benefit; and we sidled 
off through the throng, leaving 
Lady Jane at the doorway, which, 
in the absence of her ladyship, does 
duty as chaperon. 

“Do you know, Lord Frank,” 
said my companion, “that it real 
was very kind of you to get me the 
invitation you did, and that I can 
appreciate kindness; can you guess 
how?” 

“ By asking me to do something 
else for you,” I said. 

“Exactly,” she said, laughing; 
“but this time it will not perhaps 
be quite so easy. I want you to get 
me a card for Lady Broadbrim’s on 
Thursday week.” 

“For Lady Broadbrim’s!” said 
I, astounded. “How on earth did 
you come to hear of it? Why, it 
is @ meeting, not a party. A few 
Christian friends are going to hear 
the Bishop of the Caribbee Islands 
describe the state of missions in 
his diocese. You would be bored to 
death.” 

“Indeed I should not,” said 
Wild Harrie. “I have a brother 
in India; and I have heard s0 
much about the heathen. Besides; 


I want to make Lady Ursula’s 


acquaintance.” 
“Well,” said I, a good deal puz- 
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zled, “I really don’t think you will 
find it a very congenial atmosphere, 
but I am sure nobody can know 
Lady Ursula without deriving be- 
nefit, so I should feel too glad to be 
the means of making you acquaint- 
ed; but Lady Jane will never take 
ou.” 

“Oh, mamma will; you know 
her brother was a clergyman. Pro- 
mise. Don’t forget-—one for me 
and one for mamma. Now I must 
leave you; I quite forgot I was en- 
gaged to little Haultort for this 
dance, and there he is hunting for 
me everywhrre,” and she dragged 
me to the spot where that young 
gentleman was stroking a fluffy 
mustache, with an imbecile air. 

“Do you call that hunting?” said 
I; “ He must be in chase of ideas.” 

“Of course he is. Now watch 
him catch his idée fixe,” and she 
placed herself before him. Poor 
youth, how he coloured and stam- 
mered, as a ray of intelligence illu- 
mined his countenance. ‘So that 
is the way you keep your engage- 
ments, Lord Haultort, is it? Well, 
you have forfeited your dance ”"— 
the ray went out—“ but you may 
take me back to Lady Jane.” The 
ray came back again ; he was suffi- 
ciently experienced to know what 
that meant, and Lord Haultort dis- 
appeared into the next room with 
his idée fixe on his arm, and I look- 
ed the other way half an hour after, 
when I passed the corresponding 
recess in which Larkington and Lady 
Veriphast were still sitting, and saw 
who were there. 

“T wonder what that little girl 
wants to know the Broadbrims 
for?” I rnminated, and for some 
time I was positively fool enough 
to continue to wonder. 

“T tell you what it is, Goldtip,” 
I overheard Bodwinkle say, “that 
idea of yours about giving presents 
is all humbug; we've got the peo- 
ple here, what do you want to give 
them presents for ?” 

“In the first place,” retorted 
Spiffy, “they will never come again 
unless you keep faith with them 
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now, for I have been giving it out 
specially that no expense was to be 
spared; and in the second place, ag 
you have got all the presents made 
up in ribbons, &c., what else are 
you to do with them? The girls 
will be terribly disappointed.” 

Bodwinkle shook his head sulk- 
ily, and Spiffy, seeing me, adroitly 
turned the conversation. “I was 
talking over the prospects of the 
approaching election, Frank, with 
Bodwinkle, and telling him how 
much you could assist us with your 
influence in Shuffleborough; _ it 
seems to me that he is likely to be 
turned out unless your brother-in- 
law, Sir John Stepton, will come 
to the rescue. It would be well 
worth your while, Bodwinkle, to 
let Lady Broadbrim’s matter stand 
over until you have made sure 
of your seat,” said Spiffy, looking 
significantly at me. 

“Oh, certainly,” said Bodwinkle, 
“if you will secure ydur brother-in- 
law’s adhesion to our plans, You 
will find me very amenable in that 
unfortunate affair of Lady Broad- 
brim’s. I know what an interest 
you take in it, and I am sure, for 
your sake, if not for hers—ahem,” 
and Bodwinkle, quite unconscious 
that he was behaving like a scoun- 
drel, smiled upon me blandly. 

“Tt seems to me,” said I, “ that, 
considering what you owe to Lady 
Broadbrim,” and I looked round 
the crowded room, “you ought not 
to be too hard upon her.” 

“ Ah, well, I must admit that her 
ladyship and our friend . Goldtip 
here are doing their best to balance 
the account; but I have made it a 
principle through life never to be 
satisfied with anything short of my 
full money’s worth; and I don't 
even feel now, if you make my elec- 
tion a certainty, that we shall be 
more than square.” 

“ What are your other principles 
besides that of getting your full 
money’s worth?” said I, with a 
sneer, that was lost upon Bod- 
winkle, 

“High Tory,” he replied prompt- 
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ly. “None of your Liberal-Conser- 
vatives for me this time—that did 
well enough last election.” 

“ Well, but Stepton is an absolute 
Radical,” said I. 

“Exactly: that is why he is so im- 
portant. You see the fact is—here, 
Goldtip, explain our4ittle game—it is 
all his idea, and he can put it better 
than me.” 

I knew from the bold defiant way 
in which Spiffy raised his eyes to 
mine that his original and unscrupu- 
lous genius had conceived a coup 
d état of some kind, soI listened curi- 
ously, 

“Tam going to stand for Shuffle- 
borough, and it is I who want Sir 
John S epton’s vote and influence,” 
he announced, calmly. 

“You!” said I, amazed; “what 
are you going to stand as? and who 
is going to pay your expenses?” 

“T am going to stund as an ex- 
treme Liberal, and Bodwinkle as a 
regular old Tory. He is going to 
pay my expenses. We are going to 
strike out an entirely new line, and 
have convictions. He can’t come 
the Liberal-Conservative this time, 
as one of the Liberals who is very 
popular has gone in rather exten- 
sively for the Moderate Oonserva- 
tives. So there is nothing for it 
but to come forward as an out-and- 
out Tory, and put me up as a Radi- 
cal; by these means we hope to 
floor both the fellows that are trying 
the trimming game. Of course I am 
not intended to come in—I only split 
the party.” 

“But if you stand, one of the others 
will retire; look what has just hap- 
pened in Westminster.” 

“Then B..dwinkle starts his wife's 
cousin Tom—why, he is rich enough 
to keep all three Liberals in the fie'd 
to fight him if necessary ; and you are 
pluck to the backbone, ain’t you, old 
fellow ?” and Spiffy slapped Bodwin- 
kle on the back. 

“ Perhaps you would like to see our 
addresses,” he went on,—“ here they 
are; I wrote them both, I shall issue 
mine first, and Bodwinkle’s a day or 
two after.” 
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“May I take them home to read ?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, certainly, and frame your 
own on their model if you like,” said 
Spiffy, laughing—“they’ll be the 
neatest things out in addresses, I as- 
sure you.” . 

“Mr. Goldtip, I wish you would 
exert yourself, instead of t lking 
politics with Mr. B.,” said Mrs. Bod- 
winkle, coming up; “there are all 
sorts of things about the presents to 
arrange, and [ am sure I don’t know 
who is to take who down to supper,” 
and Spiffy was carried away upon spe- 
cial service. 

“Good night, Bodwinkle,” said 
I; “your ball is a great success, 
but I am an early man, and hot 
rooms don’t suit me. I under- 
stand the political situation thor- 
oughly now, and without pledging 
myself to anything, will see what is 
to be done.” 

“Of course, all in the most per- 
fect confidence; it would never do 
for Stepton to suspect what we 
were at.” 

“Oh, it would be absolute ruin. 
There is just one question I should 
like to ask, Can you give me your 
solemn word that in all thisyou have 
no other motive but the single one of 
being of use to your country ?” 

“Eh!” said Bodwinkle, with his 
eyes rather wide open. 

“T repeat,” said I, slowly, “Is your 
only object in getting into Parliament 
that you may be of use to the coun- 
a or is it that the country may be 
of use to you?” 

“T must ask you one in return,”- 
said Bodwinkle. “ Will it depend upon 
my answer whether or not you exert 
yourself in my favour ?” 

“ Entirely,” said I. 

“Then, my dear Lord Frank,” 
said  Bodwinkle, affectionately 
grasping my hand, “believe me, 
that so far as I am concerned, and 
I can say the same for Goldtip, our 
only single desire is to do that 
which England expects of every 
man at sucli a crisis,—our duty, en- 
tirely irrespective of all personal con- 
siderations.” 


2 
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I wrung Bodwinkle’s hand warm- 
ly (I could have crushed every bone 
in it), and threw an expression of 
tender interest into my glance as 
I said, “I wonder, Bodwinkle, how 
many candidates are actuated by 
these lofty views in the coming 
election; but you must not let your- 
self be too much carried away by 
your Quixotic convictions. Remem- 
ber, my friend, what you owe to your 
party.’ 

“TI never forget it,” said Bod- 
winkle, readily. “I have four 
things to consider—my country, 
my party, my family, and my con- 
science. I begin by asking my 
conscience what are the interests 
of my country. My conscience re- 
plies promptly that my party should 
be in power. I then ask my con- 
science what are the interests of 
my family, and my conscience in- 
variably says the same thing. I 
then ask my conscience whether it 
has any political views of its own, 
and my conscience responds that it 
is a mercantile conscience, which 
has always been absorbe:! in com- 
merce, and that takes no interest 
in abstract politics, so that, prac- 
tically, you see, I have no difficulty, 
so far as my conscience is concern- 
ed.” . 

“Wog is right,’ I mused as I 
walked home—“ postiche is every- 
where. We certainly do ‘make up’ 
well. I suppose this country never 
looked more fair and flourishing in 
the eyes of the world in general than 
it does at this moment. We have 

. made a great succés by means of 
postiche—there is no denying it. 
But we shall fall to pieces all of a 
sudden like old Lady Pimlico; and 
the wrinkles will appear before long 
in the national cheeks in spite of 
the rouge. Ah, the taunts we shall 
have to endure when the pos- 
tiche is discovered from the rivals 
that have always been jealous and 
are still under the prestige of our 
former charms! hen the kings 
of the earth with whom we have 
lived delicately will turn against 
us, for they will remember our 


greed and our pride and our ego- 
tism, in the days when we sold our 
virtue for geld, and our honour for 
a mess of pottage. Is there no one 
who will cry aloud in the streets 
while there is yet time ?—will there 
not be one man in these coming 
elections who will have the courage 
to tell the people that their senses 
are so drugged by prosperity that 
they are blind to the impending 
doom, and that the only way to 
avert it will be by a policy diame- 
trically opposed to that which has 


fascinated the nation for the last. 


few years, because it has conduct- 
ed them so pleasantly along those 
smooth and flowery paths that lead 
to destruction ? e sure, oh my 
countrymen, that for you collec. 
tively, as well as individually, there 
is a broad and narrow way, and 
that as surely as a nation ignores 
its duties towards God and its ob- 
ligations towards its neighbours, so 
surely will a swift judgment overtake 
it!” I was interrupted by a po- 
liceman at this point, who kindly 
called my attention to the fact that 
in my prophetic fervour I had myself 
been crying aloud in the streets, and 
accompanying my denunciations with 
appropriate action. “I will throw 
off a few of these ideas for the be- 
nefit of my constituents, while the 
sacred fire is still upon me,” thought 
I, as I stood at my bay-window, 
and watched the grey dawn of the 
June morning breaking over Green 
Park. Sleep at such a moment is 
impossible, and I pulled the addresses 
of Spiffy and Bodwinkle from my 
pocket. 

“Gentlemen,” says Spiffy to the 
independent electors of Shuffle- 
borough, “in soliciting the favour 
of your suffrages at the approach- 
ing general election, I am aware 
that I labour under the disadvan- 
tage of coming before you as an 
untried man, but I ask you 
the more confidently on this ac- 
count to substitute me for one 
who has been tried and found 
wanting. Still more painfully 
conscious am I of the fact that 
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I am open to the charge of caus- 
ing a fatal split in that Liberal 
party to which I have the honour 
to belong. Gentlemen, I regret to 
say that in some instances the 
members of that party have not 
been true to the principles which 
they profess, and have issued ad- 
dresses almost identical in the 
terms they employ and in the 
measures they advocate with those 
of the Liberal-Conservative party. 
It is no satisfaction to me to be 
told that there are as many false 
Conservatives as there are false 
Liberals. As a friend of the peo- 
ple I am opposed to all compro- 
mises, and will unflinchingly ex- 
pose treachery in the camp. You 
will find that my political views are 
clear and decided. 

“Though a member of the Church 
of England, I am in favour of the 
total abolition of Church-rates, as 
I believe that you will spiritualise 
the Church precisely in proportion 
as you starve it. 

“T am in favour of an extension 
of the franchise to such an extent 
as will comprise all the working 
classes, and thus pave the way to 
that universal suffrage in which I 
myself shail be included, and for 
the first time enjoy the privilege 
of voting. 

“Iam opposed to poverty ip any 
form, and the Union Chargeability 
has my entire concurrence. 

“Should I fail to be returned as 
our member upon this occasion, 

shall be in favour of a redistribu- 
tion of seats. 

“I believe that an era of uni- 
versal peace is dawning upon the 
world, and I am therefore an advo- 
cate of the total suppression of our 
armaments doth by sea and land. 

“T think that the Christian spirit 
displayed in our foreign policy 
which has induced us to court 
national insult fer the purpose of 
setting an example of forbearance, 
and which has enabled us humbly 
but surely to extend our commercial 
relations, has procured for us the 
highest moral position which has 


ever yet been accorded to a wey ae 
To increase the wealth of the na- 
tion and to foster its Christian 
spirit, will be recognised by me as 
a primary duty, if I am honoured 
with the high trust of being your 
representative in the Commons 
House of Parliament.” 

Now comes Bodwinkle’s address, 
written by the versatile author of 
the last :— 

“Gentlemen,—The appearance of 
a third candidate in the Liberal 
interest within the last few days 
induces me to break the silence 
which I have up to this time pre- 
served. I have observed with pain 
that jn many instances the addresses 
issued by gentlemen calling them- 
selves Liberal - Conservatives or 
Conservative Reformers, are of the 
most subversive tendency, and en- 
tirely opposed to the spirit of that 
old and enlightened party to which 
I have the honour to belong. I 
repudiate, therefore, entirely that 
temporising language which a large 
number of candidates calling them- 
selves Conservatives hold, and 
which it has suited one of my 
opponents, who calls himself a 
Liberal, to adopt. I believe I shall 
best recommend myself to this con- 
stituency by an honest and un- 
swerving advocacy of those views 
which the Tory party of this coun- 
try have invariably maintained. 
More fondly attached, if possible, to 
the Church of England than I was 
upon the occasion when I last ad- 
dressed you, I am more than ever 
convinced that money is the only. 
thing that keeps it going. I am 
therefore entirely opposed to the 
abolition of those rates which form 
the foundation of that pillar upon 
which the State has been accus- 
tomed securely to repose. 

“T am opposed to the enfranchise- 
ment of the working-man, as, in the 
probable event of a combination be- 
tween the labouring classes and the 
aristocracy, that middle class to 
which I have the honour to belong 
would cease to direct the destinies 
of the country. Any lateral mea- 
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sure of reform, unattended, how- 
ever, by a vertical movement, which 
should exclude this possibility, will 
have my entire concurrence. 

“T am in favour of a measure 
which shall largely increase the 
armaments of the country, and at 
the same time reduce the cost of 
their maintenance. 

“T have profound confidence in 
the policy of the great Conserva- 
tive party in their relations with 
foreign nations. The fact that they 
have hitherto declined to define 
what that policy is, renders it im- 
possible for me to enter more fully 
into the subject at present. 

“Tn a word, should you do me the 
honour to return me as your mem- 
ber, you will find me Liberal only 
in my views as to the modes in 
which money may be acquired, and 
Conservative always when there is 
a question of expenditure.” 

It is a grand idea but a great 
experiment this of having convic- 
tions, which Spiffy has just started, 
thought I. I have been cursed with 
them all my life, but never could 
turn them to account. Now in 
this case, for instance, he is using 
convictions — postiche convictions 
certainly —to get Bodwinkle into 
Parliament; the result of my con- 
victions is, that if I express them 
they will turn me out. A prophet 
is without honour in his own coun- 
try, more especially when the whole 
constituency has become sceptical 
and apathetic. I shall issue an 
address to the free and indepen- 
dent electors of Dunderhead. And 
under the inspiration of the mo- 
ment I wrote as follows :— 

“Gentlemen, — In announcing 
my intention not to solicit your 
suffrages at the approaching general 
election, I. feel that it is due to 
you that I should state the reason 
why I do not again seek the high 
honour which you have upon two 
previous occasions conferred upon 
me, of representing you in Parlia- 
ment. The prosperity of the coun- 
try is now so great that I feel it 
has no further need of my services, 
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In default of any great question of 
national importance, the rival po — 
litical parties are reduced to the 
lamentable predicament of hav. 
ing nothing to fight for — 
office. As I have never taken 
slightest interest in the fortunes of 
either party, @xcept as embodying 
or representing the triumph of cer- 
tuin principles, the disappearance 
of those principles, and the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing by their 
expressed opinions between one 
party and the other, renders it quite 
impossible for me to follow the 
example of the candidates on both 
sides and to stand upon—nothing! 
Gentlemen, I have no doubt that 
before very long something will 
turn up for me to stand upon. I 
will wait till then. Meantime, I 
feel that to profess any decided 
convictions upon matters either 
of home or foreign politics at this 
juncture would be considered in 
bad taste, if not impertinent, and 
I shall therefore reserve whatever I 
have to say for a future occasion, 
when the exigencies of the country 
may render it absolutely neeessary 
that some individual in it should 
have an opinion.” 

There, I don’t think I need say 
anything more. I meant to have 
writien these Dunderheadians 
something that would have made 
them remember me after I was 
gone; but I am getting sleepy, and 
they would not have understood it. 
I will. give £1000 to be applied to 
the wants of the municipality in- 
stead. “In conclusion,’ I went on, 
“T beg to offer a tribute to the 
only article of —S faith in 
which you still believe, and to place 
£1000 at the disposal of the mayor 
and corporation, which,*in addition 
to the money spent,in the contest 
that my retirement will render 
inevitable, will, I trust, not only be 
of substantial service to the bor- 
ough, but secure my re-election 
upon any future occasion. 

Frank VANEcOvE.” 


Good night, Dunderheadians. If 
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in spite of this you send me a requi- 
sition to stand again, I will decline 
on a ground simple enough even 
for your comprehensions—It is too 
hot! 

It was no business of mine, after 
the explanation which I had’ had 
with Lady Ursula upon the subject 
of our rumoured engagement, to 
revert to the topic with any of her 
family. If Lady Broadbrim was 
dissatisfied with the position of af- 
fairs, I supposed that I should hear 
of it quite soon enough; my only 
anxiety was about Ursula herself. 
I trembled for her domestic peace 
and comfort. Broadbrim’s few 
words about his sister's happiness 
under the altered circumstances 
were very significant, and I deter- 
mined therefore to get her lady- 
ship as much in my power as pos- 
sible, by exercising to its utmost 
extent the right which I had wrung 
from her of a full control over her 
pecuniary affairs, If my wealth did 
not enable me to purchase my own 
happiness, it should at least enable 
me to secure the happiness of her 
whom I loved best in the world. 
I had never wavered in my resolu- 
tion somehow or other to effect this 
great end, but my plans must of 
necessity undergo some change now 
that Lady Broadbrim’s eyes were 
opened to the real state of the case. 
I was much puzzled what to do 
about Grandon. Sometimes I felt 
a yearning to take him fully into 
my confidence and consult with him 
upon that delicate topic which 
touched us both so nearly; but 
though he was kind and consider- 
ate as ever, there was a constraint 
about our intercourse of which we 
were both painfully conscious. We 
avoided all allusion to the Broad- 
brims, and he never called in Gros- 
venor Square, nor, so far as I know, 
had met Lady Ursula since the 
memorable dinner which had ter- 
minated so disagreeably for us all. 
Under the circumstances, I had also 
thought the wisest, and for many 
reasons the most proper, course for 
me was, to abstain from going 


there until I should hear from Lady 
Broadbrim; and although I was 
anxious to consult her upon many 
business matters, I preferred letting 
them remain in abeyance to court- 
ing an interview which I dreaded. 
At last I began to think Lady 
Broadbrim’s silence rather ominous, 
I felt that a thunder-cloud had been 
gathering for some time past, and 
that the sooner it burst the better. 
I occasionally found myself walkin 

past the door of the house, an 

wondering what was going on in- 
side it. I felt that there would be 
something undignified about pump- 
ing Broadbrim, and yet every time 
I met him I experienced an irre- 
sistible desire to do so. 

At last one day he volunteered a 
remark, from which I gathered that 
he was as anxious fur information 
as I was. “ Have you seen my mo- 
ther lately ?” he began. 

“ Not tor weeks,” 

“Do you know she is carrying on 
in a lot of things just the same as 
ever ?” . 

“T don’t think that possible,” I 
said; “she could do nothing with- 
out my knowledge.” 

“She is though,” said Broadbrim; 
“T can’t quite make out what is 
going on, because, you know, she 
never condescends to discuss her 
affairs with any of us; but I feel 
certain there is some new scheme 
afloat.” 

“Ts she kind to your sister?” I 
asked. 

“Well, she is neither kind nor 
unkind: she is very little at home, 
and seems to have lost all interest 
in her own family. She wants us 
to believe that it is the heathen ; 
but I must say that she never used 
to neglect her daughters for them, 
and always said, what so ot good 
people forget, that tte first duty of 
a Christian woman was to attend 
to her own family. I am getting 
very uneasy,” said Broadbrim, with 
a sigh; “I feel a presentiment that 
there is some sort of a crash com- 
ing ; I wish you would go and see 

er.’ 
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“ Well, I did not intend going to 
her conversazione next week, but as 
she has sent me a card I suppose 
she wants to see me, I will come 
and hear my friend Joseph Caribbee 
Islands hold forth. By the way, I 
quite forgot I promised to ask Lady 
Broadbrim for a card for Lady Wylde 
and her daughter; will you send one 
when you get home? You dun’t know 
Miss Wylde, do you?” 

“Yes,” said Broadbrim, and he 
coloured and looked away; “I have 
just met her, and that is all. Did 
she ask you for the invitation ?” 

“What! you have met her, and 
she did not tell you the interest 
she takes in missions? I see you 
are half converted algeady. Take 
care, Broadbrim; you are no great 
catch; but she does not, perhaps, 
exactly know that, and all is fish 
that comes to her net. Neverthe- 


less, don’t forget to send her the 
invitation ;” and I saw the flush of 
gratified vanity mount to the brow 
of Broadbrim, and no longer won- 
dered why “Wild Harrie” had ex- 
proms a wish to make Lady Ursu- 


73 acquaintance. Poor Ursula, 
what Broadbrim had said about his 
mother’s change of manner, decided 
me not to neglect the opportunity 
which presented itself of going to 
her “meeting,” and coming to a 
distinct understanding with Lady 
Broadbrim upon the present posi- 
tion of affairs, I had no doubt that 
that veteran campaigner had not 
been idle; and I was afraid, under 
the circumstances, that too much 
time had already been allowed her. 

. “Do you think Miss Wylde is 
going down to Ascot?” asked Broad- 
brim, who had maintained an em- 
barrassed silence during this in- 
terval. 

“She went down yesterday with 
the Helters; she stays the week 
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with them at their cottage,” I re. 
plied. 

“T have never been to Ascot,” 
he said, awkwardly—‘‘in fact I 
never saw a race in my life, [ 
think a man, even though he does 
not approve of racing, ought to 
have seen it once—don't you ?” 

“Certainly,” said I, “especially 
when you can see Wild Harrie at 
the same time.” 

“T say,” said Broadbrim, and he 
stopped short. 

“ Well!” 

“T wish to goodness there wag 
some way of going to Ascot with. 
out being seen. suppose one ig 
sure to come across a lot of men 
one knows?” 

“Not if you go and stay with 
the clergyman of the parish,” I said, 

“T don’t know him. It is not 
for myself, but I don’t think my 
mother would like my going.” 

“ Then don’t go.” 

“What an unsatisfactory fellow 
you are! I shall go and talk over 
the matter with Ursula—-he always 
helps me out of my difficulties.” 

“What does she know about 
Ascot?” I asked. 

“Oh, she does not know about 
Ascot, but somehow or other she 
always tells me what is the best 
thing to do about everything.” 

“T suppose, then, you tell her 
everything ?” 

Almost,” he said. 

“Take my advice, and make a 
clean breast of it, my dear boy;” 
and I felt kindly towards him for 
the way he spoke about his sister, 
“Depend upon it, no half confi- 
dences do in such a case, Tell her 
that I shall come to you on Thurs- 
day of next week;” and I pressed 
his hand, I had never cared about 
him for his own sake, but my heart 
warmed towards him for hers, 
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Many and ingenious are the de- 
vices resorted to by statesmen for 
the promulgation of their manifes- 
toes at seasons when a political coup 
d'état seems necessary to secure their 
continuance in power, but when 
they are prevented, either by eti- 
quette or the ties and obligations 
of party, from making an open de- 
claration of their future policy with- 
in the walls of Parliament. The sys- 
tem—for such it has become in these 
days of patched-up and discordant 
Cabinets—is neither seemly nor ho- 
nest. It displays a tendency on the 
part of the operator to outbid or 
overreach his colleagues, and it isa 
perfidious betrayal of that mutual 
trust, confidence, and co-operation, 
which ought to be reciprocally bind- 
ing upon all members of an Admin- 
istration so long as they remain to- 
gether. Perfect freedom of action 
may be allowed to politicians who are 
out of office; though we think it is 
extremely imprudent, if not absol- 
utely wrong, in an expectant political 
leader to commit his party to certain 
views upon which they have not yet 
declared their aggregate opinion, for 
no other purpose than to steal a 
march upon an unwary adversary. 
Earl Russell, before his elevation to 
the House of Peers, was an adept 
in that kind of sleight-of-hand; in- 
deed, no other state-man of our day 
has practised the trick so sedulous- 
ly. He was not at all particular in 
his selection of a theatre for his ex- 
ploits. A stuffy council-room in a 
northern borough, where a few civic 
tradesmen were assembled to offer 
him the freedom of their corpora- 
tion—-or the platform of a mechan- 
ies’ institute—or the upper chamber 
of the hostelry of an obscure vil'age, 
converted for the occasion into a 
banqueting-hall for the accommo- 
dation of some fivescore enthusias- 
tic reformers—served his purpose 
as well as the princely hospitalities 
of the Mansion-House, or better. 


There he was wont to deliver his 
programme, and to delight the ears 
of his audience by expatiating on 
the new experiments which he in- 
tended to make upon the time-hon- 
oured constitution of the country— 
experiments, the abstract necessity 
he did not consider it worth while 
to demonstrate by an elaborate pro- 
cess of reasoning, seeing that their 
evident tendency was to restore and 
porno that oligarchical scheme 
of ig supremacy, of which he 
was the acknowledged champion. 
Messages such as these, which have 
given a kind of notoriety to more 
than one crazy tenement—as the 
Ryehouse was dignified by its plot 
—were wafted by the press to every 
corner of Great Britain ; and in four- 
and-twenty hours the hearts of the 
Liberals from Cornwall to Caith- 
ness were cheered by the enuncia- 
tion of another decided step in the 
downward direction of democracy. 
But this system, though more 
than once successiul in immediate 
results, proved, in the long-run, 
highly detrimental to the interests 
and influence of the man who had 
unscrupulously abused it. Lord 
John Russell forgot that, though an 
important unit of the great Whig 
party, he was by no means acknow- 
ledged as its dictator. Acting upon 
the principle of the Athenians, the 
aristocratic Whig families have al- 
ways reserved to themselves the 
power not only of nominating and 
recalling their generals, but of pre- 
scribing the plan of operations ; and 
they be to entertain no unrea- 
sonable jealousy of the independent 
liberty of action thus arrogated to 
himself by the seion of the House 
of Bedford. What right had he 
without previous ‘consultation and 
consent, to commit them to a new 
line of policy? Deprived of their 
support, he was absolutely nothing; 
for although, by an ingenious fiction, 
Whigs and Radicals had been mass- 
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ed together and marshalled under 
the generic name of the Liberal 
party, there was in ‘reality no co- 
hesion between the sects—nay, so 
far from that, the utmost jealousy 
and distrust were known to prevail; 
for many of the leading Radicals, if 


they abjured the principles of the. 


Conservatives, had a rooted anti- 
pathy to the Whigs, whom they 
regarded as perfidious allies, whose 
sole object was the appropriation 
of the spoils of office, and wih 
whom they were resolved, ere long, 
to hold a close and heavy reckon- 
ing. The Whig aristocracy, there- 
fore, murmured grievously agai: st 
the man who, without any previous 
warning or preparation, insisied on 
dragging them into the quagmire. 
From murmuring they proceeded 
to judgment, not the less sure be- 
cause the tribunal was shrouded by 
the veil of impenetrable darkness. 
Lord John Russell was deposed 
from the leadership of the Whigs, 
and declared incapable from thence- 
forward of again assuming that 
position; though, to avoid scandal 
as well as to prevent him from do- 
ing immediate mischief, he was 
allowed to serve in a subordinate 
capacity, and was finally pitchfork- 
ed into the House of Peers, from 
which elevation it was fondly hoped 
that he would not, like his proto- 
type, Sir Geoffrey Hudson, when 
hoisted on the cutler’s booth, in- 
dulge in unnecessary harangues. 

We have had a recent and very 
flagrant instance of this sort of un- 
seemly exhibition, the performer 
being the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and future aspirant, by 
the help of the Radicals, to the 
high office of Premier, so soon as 
Lord Palmerston shall have demit- 
ted. The days of the present Par- 
liament are now numbered. The 
session is rapidly drawing to a close, 
and in a few weeks we shall be 
regaled with every possible variety 
of hustings oratory. Of course it 
is open to every candidate, whether 
he be a Minister or not, to address 
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himself to the particular constitu. 
ency whose suffrages he woos, and 
to win their favour as he best can 
by an explanation of his political 
principles, or an appeal to their 
experience of his past career. Bat 
surely it is most indecorous in 4 
member of the Cabinet, while Par- 
liament is yet sittmg, to appear 
without invitation before a consti- 
tuency which he does not seek to 
represent, to stand forth in the 
character of a violent local par 
tisan, discussing with more than 
ordinary latitude of speech the 
merits and demerits of the seve 
ral candidates, to throw himself 
into a contest in which he has 
only a contingent interest, and to 
take that opportunity of uttering 
his future political programme. Mr, 
Gladstone’s friends and eulogists 
will doubtless attempt to defend, 
or even to justify, this serious of- 
fence against the rules of political 
propriety, by pleading in his behalf 
the irresistible impulses of paternal 
instinct, and his irrepressible anx- 
iety for the success of his son, & 
very young gentleman indeed, who 
is one of the candidates for the re 
presentation of the town of Chester, 
To them it will appear quite natu- 
ral and proper that the veteran 
should throw the shield of his 
oratory over his inexperienced boy; 
and it would probably be of no 
avail to reply that, according to the 
usages of chivalry, the knight who 
enters the lists, albeit for the first 
time, is bound to address himself 
to the combat without any ®xtrane- 
ous assistance. We are not dis- 
posed to give Mr. Gladstone credit 
for any nice chivalrous perceptions. 
His hand has always been more 
familiar with the tomahawk than 
the lance, and he never shoas to 
so much advantage as when pitted 
against a weak opponent. On this 
oceasion he was pleased not only to 
extol the merits’ of his son (which 
a partial father might possibly be 
allowed to do, founding, in the ab- 
sence of all other proof or token 
of ability, on his own private know- 
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ledge and convictions), but to ridi- 
cule and vituperate, in his absence, 
the Conservative candidate, Mr. 
Raikes, with a breadth of expres- 
sion and lack of decorum which 
are fortunately rare upon the hus- 
tings. Considering that the proper 
subject for his wrath—if it was 
necessary or seemly that, standing 
jn such a questionable posit.on, he 
should exhibit any symptoms of 
loss of temper—was the respectable 
and experienced gentleman profess- 
ing Liberal opinions, who has dared 
to interfere with the projects of 
Gladstone junior, by offering his 
services to the constituency of 
Chester, it seems to us that the 
assault made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer upon Mr. Raikes was 
discreditable and shabby in the ex- 
treme. To twit Mr. Raikes with 
youth and imperfect knowledge, 
whilst admiiting in nearly the same 
sentence that the lad at his elbow 
was “necessarily without experi- 


ence in what is termed business,” 
required no common amount of 
audacity, and showed in what very 


low estimation the intellects of the 
people of Chester are held by the 
astute Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In this instance, however, Mr. 
Gladstone has gained no kind of 
advantage from the encounter. It 
not unfrequently happens that an 
inveterate bully who, confiding in 
his undeniable strength, m kes a 
practice of provoking quarrels, finds 
that he has unexpectedly met with 
his match, and to his astonishment 
and discomfiture receives a hearty 
drubbing. Mr. Gladstone’s previous 
experiences ought to have made 
him more cautious. Not very long 
ago, Mr. Sheridan, whom he had 
wantonly attacked in the House 
of Commons, retaliated in a way 
which secured the entire sympathy 
of the audience, and which was the 
more severe because it was unex- 
pected; and, in the present in- 
stance, Mr. Raikes has favoured 
him with a. reply, which, in the 
case of any statesman whose repu- 
tation was founded upon a regard to 
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consistency, would have had a most 
crushing effect. He reminded the 
people of Chester that lew years 
had elapsed since this very Mr. 
Gladstone, also in the character 
of a volunteering canvasser, made 
his appearance in the neighbouring 
county of Flintshire, on behalf of 
@ near connection who was then 
a candidate for a seat, and pro- 
pounded as his own those very 
political do.trines for the main- 
tenance of which he now seeks 
to turn Mr. Raikes into ridicule! 
Mr. Gladstone doubtless would an- 
swer that- when he made those 
speeches he was still labouring un- 
der a strong political delusion. So 
be it. It would be in vain for us 
to conjecture what forms his kal- 
eidoscope may assume with each 
novel turn; but at least he should 
have the decency to abstain from 
branding as utterly puerile opin- 
ions which in his mature man- 
hood he strenuously maintained, 
and which gained him the confi- 
dence of that powerful and learned 
body which he now misrepresents 
in Parliament. Nay, it might oc- 
cur to a gentleman who entertains 
so exaggerated an idea of his own 
intellectual, importance, that his 
example and precepts might have 
had some effect in swaying the 
minds and determining the notions 
of others; for, as Seneca has well 
said— ‘Nemo sibi tantummodo 
errat, sed alieni erroris et causa 
et auctor est.” A recreant master 
should have some respect for a 
former disciple whose consistency 
is gréater than his own. 

Apart from the extreme bad taste 
—to use the mildest term we can 
select— evinced by his appearance 
and oration, we are of opinion that, 
by acting thus, Mr. Gladstone hag 
taken an unwise step as regards 
the prospects and reputation of his 
Ascanius. Henceforward, and for 
many years, he will be pointed at 
as “the boy who could not walk 
alone.” Englishmen admire pluck, 
and are not disposed to pass a se- 
vere censure upon any young man 
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who makes a sufficient display of 
that quality, even though his: tal- 
ents may be small, his informa- 
tion limited, and his judgment evi- 
dently immature. It would be dif- 
ficult to imagine anything more 
absurd than the appearance which 
was made by little Lord Amberley 
at Leeds, for the arrogance of his 
pretension was only equalled by 
the sublime imbecility of his utter- 
ance; still he evinced no slight 
degree of courage—or confidence, 
which is nearly the same thing— 
in facing, without much friendly 
backing or assistance, a large and 
somewhat turbulent assembly; and 
though in all probability few of 
his hearers left the room wit any 
deep impression of his abilities as 
a speaker, or of the soundness of 
his views as a politician, none were 
inclined to deny him credit for the 
boldness of his maiden effort. It 
remains to be seen whether or not 
his attempt will be crowned with 
success; but should Lord Amberley 
be elected as a representative of 
Leeds, he will be entitled to the 
credit of having won the seat by 
his own unaided impudence. Very 
different would have been the case 
had he been introduced to the con- 
stituency by his venerable father in 
person, in a speech replete with 
apologies for his lack of experience, 
and touching panegyrics on his be- 
haviour as an affectionate and well- 
conducted son. We apprehend that 
the grimy artisans of Leeds, more 
fastidious and acute than the easy 
voters of Chester, would at once 
have perceived and resented ‘the 
implied insult to their understand- 
ing. They would have let Earl 
Russell know that hereditary claims 
can have no weight at all in the 
free election of members of the 
British House of Commons — that 
something more than illustriops or 
noble parentage is required to qual- 
ify for such a trust—and that, in 
any case, the candidate who solicit- 
ed their suffrages must be so much 
of a man as to require none of that 
petting and puffing on the part of 
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near relatives which is sometimes 
bestowed, but never very judi¢i- 
ously, by way of encouragement to 
a schoolboy. 

Young Gladstone may be a very 
nice lad, so well behaved and con- 
ducted as to justify the statement 
made by his sire, that of him he 
has never had cause, and believes 
that he never shall have cause, to 
be ashamed.. We hope and trast 
that the same eulogy may be 
with equal truth and sincerity, up- 
on many of our rising youth. But 
we fail to see in that any substan- 
tial ground for requesting an im- 
portant constituency to elect him 
as their representative in Parlia 
ment. Something more, as it ap- 
pears to us, is required by way of 
guarantee; and, in admitting to the 
fullest extent the truism that every- 
thing must have a beginning, and 
that a public career must have a 
starting point, we are inclined to 
ask what proofs have been FS 
by this young gentleman of his 
ability to discharge the duties 
which he thus ambitiously offers to 
undertake? There is such a thin 
as training; and in no country o} 
the world’is it bet er undérstood or 
attended to than in England. It is 
quite true, as Mr. Gladstone urged, 
that many of our leading statesmen 
were introduced early into Parlia- 
ment upon what he calls the prin- 
ciple of trust, and more than justi- 
fied that selection by the talents 
which they subsequently displayed. 
But he was most caretil not to tell 
his audience that, in almost every 
case, those young men had won dis- 
tinction at the universities, or had 
otherwise per such proofs of their 
genius and mental capacity as en- 
titled them to come forward in the 
capacity of political aspirants. Peel 
—Macaulay—Mr. Gladstone himself 
—were eminent instances of this. 
The honours which they gained at 
the university were their passports 
into public life, They were marked 
men before they ever crossed the 
threshold of St. Stephen’s. The 
youth of their own generation ac- 
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knowledged them as their leaders, 
and confidently predicted their suc- 
cess. No higher training could be 
found: no more satisfactory certi- 
ficate could be given. They were 
educated from scholars into states- 
men; and, though young in years, 
were sufficiently ripened by study 
to commence the work of adminis- 
tration. A noble system, and a 
fruitful, which we should be sorry 
to see abandoned; though aban- 
doned it must be, if rampant ignor- 
ance is to have the ascendancy, and 
the better judgment of the educat- 
ed classes is to be overwhelmed by 
the preponderating influence of the 
mob! If Mr. Gladstone could have 
pointed to any such achievements 
on the part of his son—to any in- 
dications, however faint, of talent 
—to any proofs of industry coupled 
with fair average ability—-we should 
have been inclined to pass over, 
leniently at least, the extraordinary 
demonstration which he has made, 
and have abstained from censuring 
an indiscretion which paternal fond- 
ness might excuse. But no such 
apology can be preferred. Even 
Mr. Gladstone’s plausibility can 
suggest no better argument than 
this—that “the mind will open out 
under the teaching of experience 
like a flower under the rain and the 
sun.”- We hope so; at the same 
time, we cannot avoid suggesting 
that a plant which has been long 
in the forcing-house without giving 
token of a bud, can hardly be ex- 
pected to prove the ornament of 
the garden, when it is shifted into 
the open parterre. 

But it is neither our wish nor 
our intention te speculate upon the 
future destinies of Gladstone junior. 
He is not to blame for the part he 
has taken in this performance; on 
the contrary, he has contributed to 
our amusement. When the cele- 
brated acrobat, Herr von Belial, 
makes his appearance in the circus, 
with filleted hair and tight-fitting 
spangled drawers, leading by the 

d an infant similarly apparelled, 
and tosses him dexterously in the 
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air, after the manner of an animated 
whirligig, we applaud the urchin, 
even though the father fuils utterly 
to conciliate our regard. Whatever 
portion of disgust we may feel is 
reserved for the unblushing Belial, 
Se, withot occupying ourselves 
further with the juvenile gymnast, 
let us see what sort of ethical les- 
sons we may derive from the teach- 
ing of the renowned professor. 

is speech, apart from its direct 
bearing upon the Chester election, 
may be divided into two sections— 
Ist, A dissertation upon political 
life; and, 2d, A vindication of the 
present Government, with some 
hints as to future progress. Upon 
both of these points we have a few 
observations to offer. 

There is nothing, we believe, 
more repugnant to the common 
sense and honest feeling of the 
people of this country than delib- 
erate trading in politics. It is a 
practice, however, not unknown in 
constitutional history; for since the 
Revolution Settlement many in- 
stances have occurred of shameless 
political tergiversation, in extenua- 
tion of which not even the plea of 
doubtful expediency could be urged. 
Such instances were common dur- 
ing the reigns of Anne and the 
earlier Georges, when principle was 
at a very low ebb, and when it had 
almost passed into an axiom that 
every public man had his price. 
Later still, though there was un- 
deniably some amendment, corrup- 
tion continved to be exercised. 
Even peers of the bighést rank, 
whose dignity could hardly have 
been augmented, were bought over 
by offers of a blue ribbon, or some 
judicious distribution of patronage; 
and as they often, in virtue of pro- 
perty, possessed the nomination to 
boroughs, which were represented b 
their immediate dependants, suc 
bargains had a marked effect. upon 
the votes of the House of Commons. 
But for a long time a much higher 
sense of honour has prevailed among 
the aristocracy. Party ties are ac- 
knowledged as strictly binding; and 
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any Peer of the realm who might 
now act otherwise, would suffer both 
in caste and reputation, But the 
same strictness of principle is by 
no means observable in the other 
assembly. Direct bribery, such as 
was practised in the days of Wal- 

le, is indeed unknown; but other 
influences, scarcely less deleterious, 
are actively at work, and public 
opinion does not -exert itself with 
sufficient power to check or remedy 
the evil. The House of Commons 
is notoriously a favourite fild for 
adventurers—men who have not the 
hardiliood or perseverance to rise to 
eminence in the professions, but 
who think that fortune may be 
achieved by a short cut, and a bold 
push through the thorny brake of 
politics. Nor are they altogether 
mistaken in that view, for a little 
talent, unscrupulous service, and 
dexterous servility will usually 
suffice to attract notice, and to 
secure a footing upon the lower 
rounls of the coveted ladder of pro- 
motion; and that step once gained, 
it is the aspirant’s own fault if he 
does not proceed in his ascension. 
These are the place-hunters, who 
are not to be blamed for their am- 
bition, which in itself is a noble 
quality; nor for their obedience to 
their potitical chief, which is tanta- 
mount to an honourab!e duty. To 
serve the State in any capacity is a 
good ~and creditable thing; and 
though we may well doubt the 
prudence of the man who, without 
private means or fortune, selects 
politics for h's profession, and may 
dread the temptations which await 
him, we cannot found upon the 
mere fact a proper ground of cen- 
sure. 

We have called politics a profes- 
sion; and we have done so pur- 
posely and deliberately. Its gains 
may be uncertain. It may be an 
indifferent and most precarious 
means of earning a livelihood. It 
may never lead to any tangible re- 
sult, or receive the slightest reward. 
A representative of the people has 
no right to expect that, as a matter 


of course, hé must be promoted to 
office, and made free of the doors of 
the Treasury. Service is his 

and obligation; but if in the course 
of that service he displays any signs 
of unusual capacity, it is clearly 
for the interest of the pariy to 
which he belongs that he should 
receive encouragement and promo- 
tion. That is, or ought to be, the 
universal rule. The chiefs of Ad 
ministration ought to select none 
but the most capable subordinates 


—a maxim, however, which requires _ 


more Spartan virtue for its due ob- 
servance than is lodged within the 
bosom of a Russell. Not until the 
whole tribe of Odos and Dodog 
Greys and Elliots, was glutted with 
excess of patronage, did that veteran 
appropriator distribute to his really 
able but savagely hungry support 
ers the remaining crumbs from the 
basket—but we have no wish to 
disinter buried griefs; «nd heaven 
forbid that we should measure 
duty by the practice of the Foreign 
Secretary ! e simply state what 
ought to be the policy of an honest 
and well-regulated Administration 
with regard to its political adher- 
ents; and having said thus much, 
we have indicated all that the 
aspirant after fortune, in this ex- 
ceptional line, has the slightest 
reason to expect. - 
We are assuming, of course, that 
the young man who devotes him- 
self to politics as a profession, con- 
templates pursuing it to the end 
There is such a thing as being 
shelved, after a few years’ service, 
in some snug nook or cove, bey 
the reach of the waters of tribula- 
tion, which ever and anon, like the 
bore on the Hooghly river, sweep 
Ministers remorselessly to destruc- 
tion; and to our unsophisticated 
taste, such calm retreats. commend 
themselves exceedingly. But into 
real political life there enters a 
good deal of that excitement which 
is the chief fascination of the gam- 
bler. Once fairly engaged in play, 
you can hardly abapdon the table. 
If you are a winner you are flushed 
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with the hope of still further suc- 
cess—if, on the contrary, you lose, 
you are bent upon retrieving your 
position. No statesman willingly 
retires. In office or in opposition 
he remains at his post until his 
head is white and his hand palsied, 
and until younger men, who have 
been reared under his eye, are tho- 
roughly wearied of the obstinacy 
which postpones their chance of 
succession. Our remarks apply to 
men who enter Parliament with the 
hope, however remote, of taking 
some day a leading part in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of State, 


_ and who therefore must devote 


their attention to public questions 
and to public business in erder to 
fit themselves for undertaking the 
responsibilities which the tenure of 
high office entails. Whatever may 
have been the nature of their pre- 
vious training, they have much to 
learn before they are competent to 
discharge the duties even of a sub- 
ordinate station ; and many a young 
man of high promise has been 
spoiled for political life through 
the grasping anxiety of his friends 
and connections to secure for him 
immediate promotion, and a main- 
tenance at the public cost. The 
sweets of office thus early tasted, 
and too often. procured for him 
without any active exertion of his 
own, become so familiar to the pal- 
ate of the recipient, that he ceases 
to regard them as luxuries which 
may be suddenly withdrawn, and 
insensibly settles into the conviction 
that they belong to him by right 
unalienable. A placeman from the 
first, his whole energies are directed 
towards the retaining or the regain- 
ing of office. He is bound to his 
party by no ties save those of per- 
sonal interest. He estimates the 
measures of his friends, not accord- 
ing to their value or their useful- 
ness, but as affecting the stability 
or existence of administrations. 
He has no sympathy for that high 
honourable feeling which prefers 
surrender of power to abandonment 
or betrayal of principle; and in his 
_ VOL, XCVIIL—NO. DXCVIL. 
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secret heart he despises, or at all 
events detests, the chief whose pig- 
headed obstinacy on what he deems 
to be a mere point of expediency, 
has resulted in a change of Adminis- 
tration, and his own forcible ejec- 
tion from the little Eden wherein 
he was wont to dwell. 

This is not a nice picture; but it 
is a true —* and its pee Bret 
recognised many. e late Sir 
Robert Peel was a notable dry- 
nurse for this stamp of politicians, 
always keeping some half-score of 
them supplied with the fattening 
milk of patronage; and it is no in- 
justice to the Whigs to say that they 
have profited by his example. Nay, 
judging from recent revelations, 
they have even improved upon it. 
Witness the case of Lord Amberley, 
the cost of whose maintenance, 
during his pleasure-trips, has to be 
defrayed from the public purse— 
an instance, though a small one, of 
meanness which we venture to say 
is unparalleled. Had such a cause 
of scandal arisen on the other 
side, how loud would have been 
the outery—how terrible the in- 
dignation! But the Liberal press, 
especially on the eve of a general 
election, can afford to overlook 
such errors, or to treat them with 
a fond indulgence— 

“Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura co. 

lumbas.” 

What matter a few paltry pounds 
to the public, if so be that they are 
spent on the personal pleasures of 
the son of a Whig Minister? At all 
events, this is a mere foretaste of 
the good things to come ; for should 
the Liberals still be able to claim a 
majority in the coming Parliament, 
and Lord Amberley be returned for 
Leeds, it needs no prophet to assure 
us, that before the arrival of the 
Ides of March that young scion of 
the house of Russell will be in re- 
ceipt of a handsome salary. 

It may be quite natural for Mr. 
Gladstone, who is himself a politi- 
cian, and one of high mark and con-. 
sequence, to desire that his son 
should follow in his footsteps. Sel 

H 
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dom, it is true, is genius found to 
be hereditary ; for nature is not pro- 
digal of her gifts, and the distinc- 
tion of the father is often made 
more conspicuous by the marked 
incompetency of the son. Still the 
wish is natural, and it is not impos- 
sible of fulfilment, That young 
Gladstone should get into Parlia- 
ment, and there endeavour to win 
distinction as an orator or a man of 
business, is on the part of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a most 

roper aspiration, and a highly lau- 

ble object. And had he, when 
addressing the electors of Chester, 
confined himself to the expression 
of such a wish, no reasonable objec- 
tion could have been taken. But 
it is not so. His speech, as re- 
ported, contains not so much a 
vindication of the policy of sending 
young and untried representatives 
to Parliament, there to gather ex- 
perience, and ually to work 
their way—as a deliberate but inge- 
pious argument that office, and of- 
fice alone, should be the aim of the 
aspiring politician, Lest it should 
be said that we misinterpret his 
meaning, let us quote the very 
words :— 

“The future wellbeing of the 
eountry depends mainly .on the 
manner in which the House of 
Commons is composed. Now, gen- 
tlemen, what is parliamentary or 
political life? What is the life of a 
man in office? It isa profession, 
and it is as much a profession and 
@ trade as any profession or trade 
driven in this city; and allow me 
to say, that if you intend to have 
that profession carried on, experi- 
ence has proved that you must 
have it carried on in the main by 
men who have taken to it when 
they were young. Now, gentlemen, 
I will elucidate this, if you please. 
Suppose there is any man among 
you who is a master enter or a 
master smith, and I was to knock 
at his door one morning, and say, 
*I want you to take me in as a 
journeyman,’ he would say to me, 
‘My good fellow, do you know 


anything about the business?’ 
and I should say, ‘No; but I am 
willing to learn.’ He would gay, 
‘ You are a deal too old ; go 
and think of something else.’ Now, 
there are ample space and accom. 
modation in the House of Commong 
for what are called men of business 
—country gentlemen and magis- 
trates from the rural districts, man- 
ufacturers, merchants, shipowners, 
railway directors, and all other 
sorts, generally speaking, from the 
towns. What the House of Com- 
mons wants is every possible diver 
sity of elements. You see diversity 
of elements in this very hall—you 
are not all absolutely of one mind, 
In the House of Commons you 
want every class, every interest, 
every faculty and capacity of mind; 
but if you want to have the busi- 
ness of the country carried on you 
must be content to return to the 
House of Commons a certain num- 
ber of men who are to make it the 
profession and occupation of their 
lives.” 

A very pretty piece of argument 
truly, and most eminently Glad 
stonian in its way. Observe,—the 
object for entering Parliament, in se 
far as these young harpies are con- 
cerned, is, according to this emi- 
nent moralist, not a high and lau- 
dable desire to serve their Queen 
and country, but pure lust of office, 
which they are to consider as a pro- 
fession or trade, To that all 
other considerations are subsidiary. 


Patriotism, truth, honour, fidelity . 


—all these go for nothing if placed 
in the balance against the prepon- 
derating influences of place, Pro- 
bably there does not exist among 
us another public man who would 
have ventured to make such a state- 
ment, or to use such an argument 
as this. Constituencies are, almost 
proverbially, jealous of the inde- 
pendence of their representatives, 
As a general rule, they would rather 
give the preference to a candidate 
who is not likely to receive any 
offer of active employment from 
ministry; inasmuch as they know 
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that the holders of office must 
strictly and unhesitatingly obey the 
ministerial mandate, and register 
their votes accordingly, without 
reference to their personal inclina- 
tins. It is obvious, however, that 
“guch a rule cannot be made univer- 

otherwise all placemen, includ- 
ing the political leaders, would be 
shut out from Parliament; and, 
accordingly, we find that the occu- 
pation of office, or the probability 
of hereafter regaining it, are held 
to be no valid objections to men 
who have already attained to dis- 
tinction. But who ever heard of a 
young man, without reputation and 
without experience, presenting him- 
self for the first time to a constitu- 
ency, and asking their suffrages on 
the ground that he intended to 
make a trade of politics? Would 


not that be tantamount to saying, 
“Gentlemen, if you will do me the 
great kindness of returning me to 
Parliament, I pledge myself thus 
far, and shall strictly adhere to my 
promise, that I shall make the very 


best bargain I can for the promo- 
tion of my own interest. I am 
assured by my Right Hon. friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
who knows pretty well what is 
what, and, like Ulysses, has been 
familiar in his day with a variety 
of men and governments—that the 
term ‘politician’ is synonymous 
with that of ‘placeman,’ and that 
trading is not only allowable but 
quite necessary in the profession. 
- In fact, I take quite a business view 
of this matter, and am going in for 
trade. Now, 1 need not explain to 
you, who are pérsons of intelligence, 
that no man trades except with a 
view to immediate profit. I make 
no mystery of this; for, though 
the city of Chester was in old days 
famous for its Mysteries, times 
have altered, and, after all, plain- 
speaking isa jewel. So, as I said 
before, I am going in for trade. 
I have been bred to no regular 
profession; I have rio advantages 
of private fortune. I am not a 
broad-acred squire, like many of 
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those fellows who sit for counties, 
and who are always grumbling 
about the-malt-tax. I am not a 
manufacturing millionaire, who can 
count his chimneys by the score, 
and the operatives whom he em- 
ploys by thousands. I am not an 
engineer who has realized a co- 
lossal fortune by contracts; or a - 
railway director who has become 
rich through systematic rigging of 
the market. never sate as & 
magistrate at quarter - sessions ; 
nor owned a ship, nor defiled my 
hands with merchandise. I make 
no pretensions to literary attain- 
ment, and doubt whether I could 
translate into tolerable English 
verse a couple of lines of Homer. 
There are plenty of men in the 
House of Commons who can do 
such things, and who such 
advan nd it is quite right 
that it should be so, for the good 
of the country requires that each 
class, and more especially each 
interest, should be duly represent- 
ed—only, let it be distinctly un- 
derstood that, so far as official life 
is concerned, these men should be 
carefully excluded. You see they 
are either too old, or too rich, or 
too much occupied with their own 
pursuits, to pay proper attention 
to the details of the public busi- 
ness. Now [ stand in quite a dif- 
ferent position. I have nothing 
whatever to do—there is nothin 

whatever to interfere with my dis- 
charge of the duties of that office, 
which I expect to have, nay, which 
has been promised to me, if you 
will kindly favor me with your 
suffrages. Office is to me an abso- 
lute necessity, because I intend to 
live thereby. I could indeed enter 
the public service in another capa- 
city, and might, with the interest 
I possess, look fo to some 
snug appointment, ich, without 
exposing me to the vicissitudes of 
Parliamentary change, would keep 
me handsomely in raiment and in 
food—but, then, I am told that 
the work is sometimes rather hard, 
the promotion slow; and if there 
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is one thing that I abominate more 
than another, it is that pedantical 
system of examinations! You 
laugh, gentlemen; but it is a mel- 
ancholy fact that I cannot afford 
to be plucked. Now it is wisely 
provided that no such liberties 
shall be taken with a Member 
of the House of Commons. He is 
supposed, in virtue of his seat, to be 
thoroughly acquainted with every 
branch of knowledge—an hypothe- 
sis which is much strengthened by 
observation of the remarkable in- 
telligence of members who serve 
upon Parliamentary committees. 
But, not to digress; I was observ- 
ing that I have made up my mind to 

in for a trading politician, and I 
wish you to aid me in that object. 
You may ask—and it is perhaps 
natural you should do so—whether 
it is altogether prudent: in me to 
incur such a hazard; seeing that 
in politics changes do very fre- 
quently occur, and that it is by no 
means impossible that the party to 
which I attach myself may be de- 
feated. That, allow me to say, is 
@ consideration purely personal to 
myself. If I choose to run the 
risk, no one else has a right to cavil ; 
but, according to the view that I 
take of politics as a trade, there 
seems to me but little real ground 
for apprehension. Take the in- 
stance of gmy Right Honourable 
friend, to ‘whom I have already 
referred, and with whose opinions, 
upon that subject at least, [ am 
proud to say, I most thoroughly 
coincide. Some of you may re- 
member that, when he was first in- 
troduced into public life—that is, 
when he began to trade in politics 
—he was not merely a Tory, but, if 
I may use the expression, Zorius 
Toriorum. He went so far in his 
professions, that he even frightened 
the old bob-wigs of his party, who 
muttered their apprehensions that 
the lad was inclined to push mat- 
ters to an extremity, and that he 
would injure himself, if not the 
whole of his alliance, by the excess 
of his intemperate zeal. Yet did 


not he swallow, without a gri 
the bolus of free-trade when it wag 
offered for his acceptance? Did he 
not, still coquetting with the Tories, 
though nominally separated from 
their fellowship, accept a lucrative 
mission from the Earl of Derby, 
which kept him occupied until the 
opportunity came, when, gay as a 
chaffinch, he hopped along with the 
Whigs into office under the stolid 
presidency of Aberdeen? Does he 
not now hold office under Palmer- 
ston, though upon many important 
points notoriously at variance with 
his chief? And is he not, by the 
common consent of mankind, mark- 
ed out as the coming Radical leader, 
when Whiggery, now sorely on the 
wane, shall be virtually extinguish- 
ed, and the triumphant democrats 
shall advance to take the Cabinet by 
storm? Think of all this, gentle 
men, and you will see how weak, how 
foolish, how miserable a thing is that 
same consistency of which bigots 
make so bountiful a boast. The 
best patriot is he who can serve his 
country with the least possible in- 
terruption—service in this case im- 
plying the receipt of proper wages 
and emoluments. The best politi- 
cian is he who can so adjust his 
sails as to take advantage of every 
wind, and who regards every hour 
idly spent in the harbour as an aw- 
ful pecuniary sacrifice. 

“Am I right in supposing that 
the honourable elector in the fus- 
tian jacket wishes to have an ex- 


planation of my principles? I am. 


very proud to have it in my power 
to gratify him, My principles, 
gentlemen, are, and always shall 
be, elastic in their nature. They 
are best comprehended under the 
term Liberal, which admits of the 
widest signification. You may, per- 
haps, consider this statement rather 
vague, seeing that no man, for a 
good many years past, has ventured 
to call himself the advocate of 
illiberal measures; but I wish you 
to understand this, by way of ex- 
planation—and it will make every- 
thing quite clear to you—that, while 
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I declare myself among you an 
adherent of Liberal principles, I 
don’t profess to measure too nicely 
and too stingily the application of 
those principles, but to take the 
principles themselves.—(Great in- 
teruption, and cries of “ bosh”)—I 
assure you, gentleman, I am merely 
repeating the language which was 
suggested to me by my Right Hon- 
ourable friend of the Exchequer, 
whose slightest utterance is to me 
equivalent to a sacred aphorism. 
But he went further than this. He 
put me through a sort of political 
catechism, taking care to dictate 
the replies; and I remember that 
one of the questions was to this 
effect—‘ What do you understand 
by Liberal principles?’ Gentlemen, 
what do you think is the answer? 
Tl bet fifty pounds to one that 
none of you hit upon it, though 
ou guess from this to supper time! 
ere it is for you. ‘I understand, 
in the main, this by Liberal prin- 
ciples—the principle of trust in the 
people, only relieved by prudence ; 
but, by the principles of their op- 


ponents, I understand mistrust in 
the people only relieved by fear!’ 
Gentlemen, get that sentence by 


heart as quick as may be! It is 
a most beautiful summary of the 
truth, expressed in the clearest lan- 
guage, and I feel as if I should be 
offering an insult to your intelli- 
gence were I to attempt any other 
explanation. 

“These are my principles—trust 
in the people tempered by fear— 
no, that’s not so—relieved by pru- 
dence, whilst the other side — 
(what the deuce have I done with 
my notes?—mistrust the fellows 
whom they fear. It’s as plain as 
the multiplication table, if you only 
think it over. I venture to assert 
that there is nothing whatever in 
these principles to preclude me 
from following out the career which 
I have indicated, and trading in 
politics as successfully as those 
who have gone before me. To 
you, gentlemen, I look for that 
valuable assistance which will at 
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once enable me to become a place- 
man!” 

This is not a caricature. Let any 
man read attentively and deliber- 
ately the speech delivered by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
Chester, on behalf of his offspring, 
and he will see that such are the 
sentiments which Mr. Gladstone has 
chosen to enunciate, It is a lament- 
able thing that such notions should 
be instilled into the mind of a lad. 
We are not partial to the Marcus 
Brutus style of oratory, which young 
gentlemen fresh from the study of 
the classics, and leavened, as is 
sometimes the case, by the old re- 
publicanism, occasionally affect ; 
but we would far rather hear a 
youth declaim by the hour in 
eulogy of the “ godlike stroke” that 
delivered Rome from Ovzsar, or 
even in rapturous panegyric of those 
prototypes of Wilkes Booth, Har- 
modius and Aristogiton, than listen 
to a cold-blooded second-hand ex- 
position of political platitudes, such 
as was uttered the other day by this 
new-fledged candidate for office. 
Evidently upon him the paternal 
precepts have made a deep impres- 
sion. But we object to such teach- 
inig; because it is calculated to 
stifle honourable ambition, and to 
make hucksters and pedlars of our 
statesmen. Mr. Gladstone is'‘a man 
of erudition, and is doubtless well 
acquainted with the history of the 
British worthies. Let him stud 
the character of Andrew Marvell, 
that old incorruptible Reformer, 
and judge for himself how far that 
honest soul would have approved 
of his code of morals. 

We have now simply to refer— 
and we shall do so very briefly— 
to that part of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech which may ‘be termed pro- 
spective, and which was probably 
deemed by the mass of readers 
the most interesting, inasmuch 
from it they expected to gather 
some hints of the future policy of 
Government. Those who enter- 
tained any such idea must feel 
miserably disappointed. If. the 
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collective Ministry had framed a 
policy, beyond the very obvious 
one of living from hand to mouth, 
and depending for their existence 
upon the sufferance and modera- 
tion of their opponents, Mr. Glad- 
stone is the very last man whom 
they would have selected as their 
mouthpiece. He is emphatically 
the béte noire of the Cabinet, feared 
and disliked by his colleagues, from 
his restless and exorbitant ambi- 
tion, his inveterate obstinacy, and 
his more than arrogant pretensions ; 
and, but for his great oratorical at- 
tainments, which in this country 
are perhaps rated at more than 
their real value, and the command 
which he has thereby acquired of 
the public ear, they would very 
willingly be rid of a man who, with 
all his brilliancy, is leading them 
perpetually into scrapes, But the 
truth is, that the Ministry are at 
their wits’ end for a policy which 
can be fabricated into a watchword, 
and used as a rallying-cry at the 
coming election. The one point 
that they might have taken up was 
the lowering or degradation of the 
suffrage; but to that Lord Palmer- 
ston, their sagacious chief, was most 
decidedly opposed, and the utter 


absence among the people of any-— 


thing like excitement on the sub- 
ject, coupled with the notorious ob- 
jection of the aristocratic Whigs to 
such a measure, rendered such a 
step unadvisable, The debate in 
the House of Commons upon the 
bill introduced by Mr. Baines for 
establishing a six-pound franchise, 
proved beyond a doubt that no fur- 
ther impetus could be given to the 
course of democratic movement. 
The speeches of Lord Elcho, Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. Black, and Mr. Horsman— 
all of them usual supporters of the 
Ministry—showed how strong and 
general is the feeling among edu- 
cated men against further tamper- 
ing with the constitution; and we 
may fairly conclude that it is not 
now in the power of any dema- 
e to conjure with such a spell. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, it would 


appear, thinks otherwise, or affectg 
to think so, for reasons which are 
tolerably intelligible. Though bless. 
ed with the enjoyment of a vigor. 
ous old age, and with faculties still 
wonderfully unimpaired, Lord Pal- 


merston cannot be expected to last: 


for ever; and failing him, there 
will be a bjtter contest for the 
leadership of the party. That hag 
been long foreseen. Earl Russell, 
beyond all question, expects to re- 
gain once more his old pre-emi- 
nence; but neither Whigs nor 
Radicals would accede to any such 
arrangement; for his incompe- 
tency as a minister, always sus- 
pected, is now established beyond 
a doubt. Lords Clarendon and 
Granville may each have claims 
which the Whigs would willingly 
recognise; but the nomination of 
either would be the signal for a 
general secession of the Radicals, 
Beyond them there are none worth 
naming—with the one exception of 
Mr. Gladstone, who regards himself 
as the coming man, and is so re- 
garded, we are bound to admit, 
by no inconsiderable section of the 
community, 

The singular versatility of the 
right honourable gentleman, which 
has conducted him from extreme 
Toryism to the verge of profound 
democracy, has made him an im- 
mense favourite with’ the Radicals, 
who believe that nothing will check 
him, and that, after having revolu- 
tionised, so far as possible, the State, 
he will next turn his attention to 
the Church, and aid in the assault 
which they hope to make upon that 
venerable fabric. Nor are such ex- 
pectations altogether unwarrant- 
ed; for Mr. Gladstone has already 
used language in regard to the 
Established Church in _ Ireland, 
which is ominous of future opera- 
tions, and which has excited most 
unpleasant doubts in the minds of 
many, who, notwithstanding his 
erratic behaviour in matters purely 
secular, had placed entire confidence 
in his integrity as an ecclesiastical 
champion and defender. Besides, 
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to the Radical party, the acquisition 
ef such a man as Mr. Gladstone 
would be of the utmost importance. 
They have already among them- 
selves some men of undoubted 
talent, rough and ready orators, 
who can address a mob with great 
effect, and even command an atten- 
tive hearing in the House of Com- 
mons; buat not one possesses the 
qualifications required for a party 
leader, or has sufficient personal 
influence to command a general 
support. We cannot imagine, un- 
der any circumstances short of 
an absolute Revolution, John 
Bright maintaining himself as 
Premier of Queen Victoria’s min- 
istry. The intelligence of the 
country would revolt instinctively 
against such a profanation. But 
substitute Mr. Gladstone for Mr. 
Bright, and the incongruity dis- 
appears. Such an event appears 
improbable, but it does not strike 
us as preposterous; and where 
even possibility exists, an ambitious 
man may readily be prompted to 
the attempt. We have no idea that 
Mr. Gladstone will secede from the 
Whig connection until that is ir- 
retrievably broken up. He is fond 
of power, and fonder of office; and, 
despite the jealousies and dislikes 
of his colleagues, will remain by the 
ship till it is on the point of foun- 
dering. In the meantime, however, 
with admirable forethought, he is 
contriving the formation of a raft. 

One thing is remarkable in his 
Chester speech, and that is the 
caution with which he separates 
his own views from those of his 
colleagues. He dwells with much 
gusto, and not a little self-glorifica- 
tion, upon what has been done— 
taking care however not to chronicle 
omissions, or to notice any instances 
of failure. He bestows a modified 
praise upon Lord Palmerston, whom 
he once vehemently denounced as the 
most dangerous of Ministers ; and he 
is perfectly enthusiastic upon Earl 
Russell, who was once the object of 
his particular dislike. It is worth 
while reprinting the following sen- 
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tence as a specimen of mixed pane- 
gyric and hyperbole: “‘ And what 
is Lord Russell? Who will write 
the history of this country for this 
generation without giving in that 
history to Lord Russell one of the 
proudest places? It is the prac- 
tice, gentlemen, and the just prac- 
tice, to decorate the breasts of our 
soldiery with medals and with 
clasps for the gallant actions in 
which they may have fought; and 
if it were the practice, likewise, to 
decorate the breasts of statesmen 
with medals and clasps for the good 
laws they have passed, and for the 
benefits they have conferred upon 
the country, why, the breast of Lord 
John Russell would be nothing but - 
one mass of clasps and medals!” 
Pretty well this for a gentleman 
who, for the greater portion of his 
political life, almost invariably gave 
his vote against the measures pro- 
posed by this monopolist of the 
clasps and medals! 

The fact seems to be, that Mr. 
Gladstone thinks that Earl Russell, 
whose discontent with his old 
friends is notorious, may be of 
future use to him. Hence this ex- 
traordinary burst of enthusiasm in 
favour of the most incompetent 
Foreign Minister that ever bungled 
a despatch. But we have some 
doubt whether the bait, however 
dexterously thrown, will be seized. 
Earl Russell is now advanced in 
years—has professed himself to be, 
like Chrononhotonthologos, 


“ Fatigued with the tremendous toils 
of war”— 


and, less personally ambitious than 
Mr. Gladstone, may be content to 
lovk on, and see his youthful ener- 
gies revived in the person of the 
aspiring Amberley. . Gladstone 
may have to fight his own battle 
without a single historical ally. He 
has indicated very clearly, that he 
intends to take his stand upon ex- 
tension of the suffrage—not oppos- 
ing Mr. Disraeli’s scheme for widen- 
ing it laterally, and thereby giving 
a new infusion of intelligence an 
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education to the constituencies— 
but also lowering the. qualification 
so extensively as to admit of the 
introduction of the masses. “There 
should,” said, he, “ also. be given to 
the country at large an extension 
downwards, the effect of which 
would be that, in the borough con- 
stituencies in general, the working 
classes would exist as a sensible 
fraction or portion of the constitu- 
ency, and that their voices would 
be more freely and surely heard 
in the House of Parliament.” Oon- 


sidering the boast of Mr. Gladstone, 
that recent legislation has left no- 
thing whatever to be desired in the 
way of real improvement (for he 
says, ‘Parliament has striven to 
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heal differences and controversy; 
to extend the franchise, to miti. 
gate penal laws, to improve and 
enlarge education, to make justice 
acceptable and the law respec 
and to remove every occasion of 
collision and conflict between 
classes”), it may appear to some 
that further organic changes are 
not only unnecessary but unwise, 
Cicero has observed, with no less 
truth than brevity, “Semper’ in 
republicaé tenendum est, ne pluri- 
mum valeant plurimi;” but Mr, 
Gladstone doubtless esteems him: 
self as a wiser person than Cicero; 
and for our part, if such be hig 
opinion, we have no interest to 
disturb it. 
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Ir is well understood that before 
we again meet our readers the pre- 
sent Parliament will have ceased 
to be. It has enjoyed a longer 
term of active existence than any 
other within living memory; and 
though we by no means profess to 
be satisfied with much that it has 
done, we cannot see it pass into 
the land where all things are for- 
gotten, without some feeling of re- 
gret. Upon the whole, it has been 
the most Conservative Parliament 
which has legislated for this coun- 
try since 1842. Like the Parliament 
of that date, it has indeed been 
dragged more than once through 
a good deal of dirt. Against the 
better convictions of a majority of 
its members, it consented too much 
to the vagaries of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and, rather than 
force Lord Palmerston to resign, 
sacrificed industries which it would 
have willingly maintained. But 
if it wrought mischief to some of 
our material interests, in- the ruin of 
the paper, silk, and ribbon trades, 
it declined to go beyond certain 
limits in sapping the foundations 
of the great institutions of the 
country. It refused, at the bidding 
of the Liberation Society, to abro- 
gate unconditionally the law of 
church-rates. Admitting Dissent- 
ers to the benefits of a university 
education, it would not admit them 
to a share in the government of 
these bodies. It excluded them 
also from using as their own the 
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consecrated buildings and _burial- 
grounds which belong to the Estab- 
lished Church. Because of these 
things, done in defiance of the argu- 
ments, threats, and remonstrances 
of Mr. Gladstone—the chosen of 
Oxford — the most zealous Tory 
cannot but forgive much to the 
moribund Parliament, and _ especi- 
ally to that portion of it, the House 
of Commons, which is assumed, 
as we think very unfairly, ‘alone 
to represent the political opinions 
of the masses.* Nor is the retro- 
spect of its manner of dealing with 
the question of parliamentary re- 
form less curious upon the whole, 
or less satisfactory. After reject- 
ing Mr. Disraeli’s bill, and compell- 
ing him and his colleagues to re- 
tire, it dealt so cavalierly with the 
Whig proposal that Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Administration was glad to 
withdraw its measure; and now, at 
the eleventh hour, the same Parlia- 
ment has pronounced, by a majority 
of seventy-four in a full House, 
that the qualification for voting for 
members of Parliament in boroughs 
shall not be lowered to the occu- 
pancy of a six-pound tenement. 
This is good in itself, but it is 
better still when we consider of 
what material both the minority and 
majority were made up. In the 
minority we find the names of all the 
Cabinet Ministers; of all, that is to 
say, who were present to take part in 
the discussion, and with the single 
exception, we believe, of the Attor- 





* Since these sentences went to press, 


Mr. Goschen’s bill for the admission of 


Dissenters to the degree of M.A. in the Universities has passed the second read- 
ing. We are not disposed on that account to cancel one word of what is written, 


Mr. Goschen’s momentary success is to 
many members who would have voted 


the power of the House to do good or to do evil is gone. 


be attributed partly to the absence of 
against him, partly to the feeling that 
The most memorable 


feature in the debate was, to be sure, Mr. Gladstone’s sudden conversion from 


the opinions which he held and expressed last year. 


But the cause for this is 


too transparent to escape notice. The general election is at hand; and it would 
not suit the book of a candidate for the honour of representing the University of 
Oxford to speak and vote at this time against the Established Church! Dheu 


quam mutatus ab illo ! 
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ney-General, of every other member 
who is not in the Cabinet. The 
majority shows a ,list comprising 
not only the whole strength of the 
Conservative party, but the names 
of about thirty gentlemen on whom 
the Government were accustomed, 
up to the commencement of the 
discussion, to reckon as among the 
stanchest and most influential of 
their supporters. This fact alone, 
if it stood alone, would remove the 
late reform debate out of the cate- 
gory of common political incidents ; 
ut it does not stand alone. The 
speakers against Mr. Baines’s mo- 
tion spoke almost exclusively from 
the ministerial benches. Lord Elcho, 
Mr. Horsman, and the Right Hon. 
Robert Lowe, among others, de- 
nounced the scheme with a force 
of argument which defied confuta- 
tion. Indeed, Mr. Lowe’s speech 
was worthy of the best days of par- 
liamentary eloquence: it carried 
conviction to the minds of all who 
listened to it. 

We cannot look back upon all 
this, observing as we do the steady 
advance of Conservative feeling in 
the Parliament year by year as it 
grew older, without. deriving from 
the retrospect ground of good hope 
in reference to the future. Members, 
when they first take their seats in 
a new Parliament, are not unapt, 
under the persuasion that they are 
safe, to play fast and loose with 
pledges uttered or implied, and to 
treat their constituents a little de 
haut en bas. But as year after year 
steals on they become more guarded 
in what they do and say ; and at last, 
with a dissolution inevitable before 
them, they take care, if it be their 
purpose to stand again, that both 
their votes and speeches shall be 
such as their constituents are likely 
to approve. Now it has been ex- 
actly as the Parliament grew older, 
and especially as it approached the 
term of its natural lifey that the 
Conservatism latent all along in its 
composition came to light. Had 
Mr. Baines brought forward his 
measure last year, he would have 
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commanded a larger measure of 
support than was given to him six 
weeks ago. Had he introduced hig 
bill two years ago, the chances are 
that he would have carried the 
second reading by a small majority, 
This year, the House, recognising. 
how the pulse of the constituency 
beats, has rejected his proposition 
by a majority larger in point of 
numbers —in the weight attaching 
to the names which compose it, 
more important by far—than hag 
accepted or rejected any other meas- 
ure since the present Parliament 
entered upon the discharge of itg 
legislative functions. Now we can. 
not but regard this fact as vouch. 
ing in no small degree for the 
return of the public mind out of 
doors to habits of. more sober 
thought; and we are very certain 
that when the public mind begins 
to listen to the suggestions of com. 
mon sense, it will soon subside into 
loyalty and contentment with the 
constitution as by law established 
in Church and State. 

Nor are we seriously disturbed 
in this conviction by observing 
the amount of success which has 
attended -Mr. Monsell’s endeavour 
to reopen the settlement of 1829, 
With that settlement we never pre 
tended to be satisfied ; and we shalh 
certainly not begin to make a profes. 
sion of satisfaction with it now 
Indeed, the marvel is how states- 
men of the calibre of those who 
proposed and effected the settle 
ment, could pretend themselves to 
be satisfied with their own hand 
work, or assume that, by imposi 
a particular oath on emancipa 
Roman Catholics, they had provided 
adequate securities for the mainten- 
ance of the Protestant institutions 
of the country. Oaths, frame them 
as you will, are binding only upon 
men of honour, and men of honour 
need no oaths to. keep them to 
engagements into which they may 
have entered. And political oaths 
are, above all others, the most worth- 
less. They never have prevented, 
and they never will prevent, revo- 
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Jutions anywhere. Moreover, the 

icular oath required of Roman 
Catholic members by the settle- 
ment of 1829 was not, like that 
imposed upon Protestant Dissent- 
ers, a simple declaration that they 
would not employ their influence 
as members of Parliament to injure 
the Established Church in its rights 
or property. Had this been all, 
the probability is that we should 
have been spared the agitation 
which is now going on, and 
that Roman Catholic peers and 
commoners, like #Nonconformist 
members of the House of Commons, 
would have given to their promises 
just as much force as the sense of 
honour in individuals might suggest. 
Such men as Lord Edward Howard, 
for example, and one or two others 
whom we could name, would have 
rigidly abstained from speaking and 
voting on all questions affecting the 
Church and her interests. Others 
would have seized every opportunity 
of doing as Mr. Childers and Sir 
Joseph Paxton used to do—spoken, 
yoted, and brought in bills in the 


very teeth of the pledge which they 
had deliberately given, and with 
the undisguised purpose of reduc- 


ing, if possible, the Established 
Church to the same Pevel with the 
sects which surrounded her. But 
the authors of the Emancipation 
Bill, intending, no doubt, partly 
to conciliate Protestant opposition, 
partly to act fairly by the constitu- 
tion, overlaid the oaths imposed on 
Roman Catholic members of Parlia- 
ment with clauses which afforded a 
ape excuse at least for reasona- 
le complaint. 

Consider for a moment what 
the points are to which Roman Ca- 
tholic peers and members of the 
House of Commons are required 
to swear. Does any sane man be- 
lieve that it is an article in the 
creed of an educated Roman Cath- 
clic layman in these days, “that 
rinces excommunicated by the 

ope, or any other authority of the 

of Rome, may be deposed or 
‘murdered by their subjects, or by 
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any other person whatsoever”? 
And if we, the Protestant people of 
England, resent as an outrage to 
ourselves the possible assumption 
of such a scandalous belief in regard 
to our Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects, is it becoming,—was it ever 
becoming, — that peers and mem- 
bers of Parliament should be re- 
quired to swear that such “is not 
an article of their faith, and that 
they do renounce, reject, and abhor 
it”? So likewise the clause with 
which the Roman Catholic oath 
concludes, reads very much as if 
the noblemen and gentlemen who 
had just sworn were called upon to 
swear again to their own veracity: 
“TI do solemnly in the presence 
of God profess, testify, and declare 
that I make this declaration, and 
every part thereof, in the plain and 
common sense of. the words, and 
without evasion, equivocation, or 
mental reservation.” Observe, we 
by no means pretend to assert, pro- 
bably no honest Roman Catholic 
will assert, that the doctrine of 
“evasion, equivocation, and mental 
reservation,” is not justified, and 
even enjoined under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, in the class-books that 
are used in Roman Catholic places 
of education. A candidate for the 
priesthood learns to regard all ob- 
ligations of moral right and natural 
affection as secondary to the. in- 
terests of his Church. To promote 
these he may swear and violate a 
dozen oaths with impunity; but 
to assume the same thing of Roman 
Catholic laymen,—of such among 
them, at least, as are qualified to 
sit as members of the Legislature in 
either House of Parliament,—is to 
insult gratuitously a body of men 
whose sense of honour is as keen 
as that of English gentlemen in 
general, For surely you can have 
no right to exact from them this 
latter solemn declaration, unless 
there is reason to believe or to 
suspect them of paltering in all 
that goes before with the truth. 
Indeed, your doing so places you 
at once between the horns of a 


\ 
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dilemma. If you do not suspect 
them of so paltering, why act towards 
them as if you did? If you do sus- 
pect, and have good ground for 
your suspicion, what protection 

inst the impending evil will be 
afforded by the new form of words 
which you put into their mouths ? 
He who deliberately intends to 
break one oath, will not be deterred 
from doing so because he is com- 
pelled to take another. He will 
only remember the outrage offered 
to his self-respect, and be the more 
ready, as soon as the occasion rises, 
to violate both engagements. 

It is impossible to deny that such 
may be the impression made on hon- 
ourable minds by the state of things 
which now exists. It is certain 
that into this channel the thoughts, 
not of Roman Catholics only, but 
of Protestants likewise, have of late 
years been turned. And if the 
conviction be generally established, 
that of the Roman Catholic oath 
a good deal is at once worthless 
and offensive, there can be little 
indisposition anywhere to throw 
aside, by fitting means and on a 
fitting occasion, all that really de- 
serves so to be designated. But 
there are times and seasons for 
everything, as well as instrume 
peculiarly suited for trying con- 
clusions so important as_ these. 
In the matter as it lately came 
before Parliament, times, seasons, 
and instruments seemed all to be 
out of joint. It was the duty of 
Ministers, assuming them to be 
convinced of the reasonableness of 
Mr. Monsell’s proposal, themselves 
to make it, and to stake their ex- 
istence as a Government on the 
success of their measure. And it 
was especially their business to 
have brought in a bill, such as in 
their deliberate judgment they felt 
themselves able to approve, long ago. 
They have not made the measure 
their own, nor staked their exist- 
‘ence as a Government upon it; but 
they have encouraged a private mem- 
ber, and he too a Roman Catholic, to 
propose the change, and have done 
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so on the very eve of a dissolu. 
tion. There may be party clever. 
ness in all this, but there is neither 
dignity nor patriotism. It is clear 
that the grievances of the Roman 
Catholic laity gave her Majesty's 
present Ministers no concern, 

were willing that things should re. 
main where the settlement of 1829 
had placed them, so long as the 
saw reason to hope that the Roman . 
Catholics, as a political party, would 
support them in their general 

icy. But now, when they learn to 
their dismay that the more respect- 
able portion of that party has be- 
come Conservative, they are willing 
to run any risk, and to give up any 
prejudice, so long as there is a 
chance of sowing, by such means, 
dissension between the Roman (s- 
tholics and the Tories. 

On the other, it won’t do for the 
Government to take the lead in pro- 
posing this change. Democratic Scot 
land is likewise anti-papal Scotland; 
and is as likely as not, when the 
elections come on, to prefer an ultra 
Protestant Conservative to a 
Papal Whig. It will not answer 
the purpose of the Governm 
therefore, to stand boldly forw: 
as the authors of this measure, 
But they flatter themselves that in 
supporting it, not as Ministers of 
the Crown but as individuals, they 
will give no mortal offence to any 
body of persons whose general cry 
for electioneering purposes is, “ Civil 
and Religious Liberty all over the 
world!” And thus thinking, they 
encourage Mr. Monsell to introduce 
his bill at the exact moment when 
it seems calculated to bring the great- 
est amount of embarrassment upon 
their rivals. That the bill would 
not pass in its integrity, Ministers 
knew perfectly well from the begin- 
ning. If it made its way through 
the Commons—which was doubt- 
ful—the Lords would deal with it 
as seemed expedient to themselves. 
But forasmuch as the fate of the 
bill was never an object of any real 
importance to the Government, they 
encouraged their instrument to 
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bring it forward, hoping as much 
from its rejection as from its success. 
A fierce and haughty resistance to 
the whole scheme must, of course, 
exasperate even the most moderate 
of Roman Catholics; while any ap- 

nce of a disposition to trim, 
or play fast and loose with old en- 
gagements, could hardly fail to dis- 
satisfy strong Protestants. Such 
is the motive which stirred the 
Queen’s Ministers to take the line 
which they are following in the 
matter of the Roman Catholic oath. 
How far it will serve their purpose 
remains to be seen. In the mean- 
while, it may not be amiss if we 
recall to the recollection of our 
readers certain circumstances con- 
nected with the Emancipation Act 
of 1829, which the speakers in the 
late debate in the House of Com- 
mons appear on both sides to have 
ignored, and with which the gene- 
ral public out of doors seem to be 
very little acquainted. 

The repeal of the laws which ex- 
cluded Roman Catholics from Par- 
liament was about as bungled and 
mismanaged a piece of legislation 
as ever occurred in this country. 
The measure may or may not have 
been inevitable, but there can be 
no doubt as to these two conclu- 
sions: first, that it was proposed 
and carried by men who ought 
never to have touched it; and, next, 
that it was marred in the concoc- 
tion. That the Duke and Sir Robert 
Peel believed what they said in ex- 
tenuation of their fatal policy, we 
cannot for a moment profess to 
doubt. They considered that the 
time was come when farther resist- 
ance to the demands of the Roman 
Catholics was impossible; that even 
civil war itself, had the country 
been willing to face so dire a ca- 
lamity, would but retard the inevi- 
table issue; and yet that they, the 
elected chiefs of the Tory and anti- 
Catholic party, were the only states- 
men possessed of influence enough 
to carry a measure of emancipation 
through Parliament. Now, without 


- stopping to argue the former of 
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these points, we beg to enter a 
direct contradiction to the latter. 
The Duke and Peel had only to 
resign, assigning as their reason 
that they found it impossible to 
maintain any longer the policy of 
former days, and a Ministry would 
have been formed for the express 
purpose of doing that from at- 
tempting which old pledges com- 
pelled them to turn away. Will 
anybody pretend to argue that they 
would have been less influential 
as private members of Parliament 
than as Ministers of the Crown in 
persuading their friends, under the 
circumstances, to submit to what 
had become a dire necessity? And 
would not their position have been 
far more commanding in the politi- 
cal world had they followed this 
course than it was in pursuing its 
opposite! What a difference be- 
tween the case of statesmen who 
voluntarily lay down place, power, 
and patronage, saying to their fol- 
lowers, ‘“‘ We have well considered 
the whole matter—we make this 
painful sacrifice to duty and to the 
force of irresistible circumstances— 
we entreat you for the sake of our 
common country to make a similar 
sacrifice,” and that of the same 
statesmen holding on to office, and, 
without a word spoken, without an 
apology offered, dragging their party 
through the mire! Nor can we be 
fairly met by the platitude that a 
Minister’s first thought should be for 
his country ; his second, and that at 
a wide interval, for his party. The 
interests of the country cannot be 
separated from the interests of such 
a party as that which had chosen 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel to be its leaders. The 
country might require—perhaps in 
the case of the Catholic question 
it did require—that the views of 
the party should be crossed ; but 
the ate could gain nothing 
from the shipwreck of the public 
characters of those to whom it 
had so long been accustomed to 
look up as the very models of all 
that was trustworthy. This, then, 
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was the first great blunder commit- 
ed, that Tory leaders did what 
Whigs ought to have done and 
could have done quite as effectual- 
ly as they, the country gaining no- 
ing, the party losing everything, by 
the manceuvre. And next to that, 
though certainly a far way behind 
it, comes the clumsy manner in 
which the deed was executed. In 
the first place, the Protestant in- 
stitutions of the country were 
guarded by a mere form of oath, 
80 ingeniously composed that it irri- 
tated the Roman Catholic swearer 
without in the slightest degree 
iving confidence to the Protestant 
earer. In the next place, a Roman 
Catholic gentleman, already return- 
ed to Parliament before the bill 
became law, was not allowed to 
take the oath and his seat at once, 
but on a mere point of technicality, 
and with a full assurance of what 
must ensue, was sent back to his 
constituents, who immediately re- 
elected him. This might be Spartan 
justice—no doubt it was, but it was 
very bad policy. It erased from his 
mind all kindly recollection of the 
benefits conferred on himself and 
his coreligionists, and fixed him for 
ever in opposition to the Govern- 
ment which had opened for him the 
doors of the House of Commons. 
For the clumsy and inefficient man- 
ner in which emancipation was con- 
ceded, the Duke of Wellington is 
not, however, entirely responsible. 
This is a point of which the Tory 
party ought never to lose sight; not 
alone because it becomes them to 
do justice to the memory of the 
most honest statesman whom an 
age and country.has produced, bu 
because from the errors of the past 
lessons may be learned against the 
future, in which the bravest of us 
cannot fail to see that serious diffi- 
culties are looming. The Duke’s 
measure, as originally submitted to 
the King and to his colleagues, em- 
braced all the points which Mr. Pitt 
could have introduced into his 
plan, had he been permitted to 
mature one, with an additional ar- 
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rangement of which the importanes 
eannot be overrated. Besides 

ting rid of the forty-shilling free. 
holders, created for purposes of cor. 
ruption by the Irish Parliament, and 
the source of all the evils which 
subsequently afflicted the country, 
—besides doing this, and giving to 
the Crown a right of controlling, 
visiting, and inspecting religions 
houses, the Duke proposed to 
the Roman Catholic clergy of tre 
land out of the consolidated fuad, 
and to impose upon them in return 
for this boon, from the highest to 
the lowest, the necessity of taking 
out licences from the Crown, ‘as 
hereafter they should be ordained, 
in order to qualify them for the ex- 
ercise of their functions within the 
realm. His object was to bring the 
Romish clergy as much under the 
influence of the civil government of 
Great Britain and Ireland as they are 
under the influence of the civil gov- 
ernments of Prussia, Holland, Rus- 
sia, and other non-Roman Catholic 
states of Europe. And as our laws 
forbade us in 1828 to enter into pub- 
lic relations of any sort with R 

it appeared to him that this was the 
one feasible means of accomplish 
ing so desirable an end. For con- 
cordats can be concluded only be- 
tween Powers which are acknow- 
ledged on both sides to have legiti- 
mate influence in the districts to 
which they refer;—as between Pro- 
testant Prussia on the one hand and 
the See of Rome on the other, in 
reference to Silesia and to the Rhen- 
ish provinces, both of them recent 
conquests from Roman Catholic 
Powers, and both Roman Catholic in 
their religious establishments. But 
England could not enter into con- 
cordat with Rome in _ reference 
to Ireland, because Ireland has, in 
its established religion as well as in 
its civil institutions, followed in 
the wake of England for many cen- 
turies back. Neither could the 
King of England accept a veto on 
the appointment of Roman Catholic 
bishops in Treland, because of the 
existence of such bishops in Ire- 
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land the law took no cognisance. 
And if he could not veto, far less 
could the King nominate to Roman 
Catholic Sees, as the heretic Em- 
r of Russia nominates in the 
Catholic provinces of his 

empire. It appeared then to the 
Duke, looking to the political influ- 
ence exercised by the Romish priests 
in Ireland, and to the causes of it, 
that no measure of emancipation 
would be safe which fuiled to bring 
them under the legitimate control 
of the civil government; and that 
the sole means of effecting that 
end within his reach was to pay 
them out of the consolidated fund, ac- 
companying the boon with a licence, 
without which they should not 
be permitted to officiate, and the 
withdrawal of which would at once 
put them to silence. Nor could he 
contemplate on their part, or on the 
part of their friends and adherents 
among the laity, any serious oppo- 
sition to this arrangement, In 1828, 
the laws prohibiting the celebration 
of public worship, and the perfor- 
mance of other religious rites by 
Roman Catholic priests in Ireland, 
were still unrepealed. They had 
long fallen into disuse, no doubt ; 
and there was the strongest possible 
disinclination even among Orange- 
men, under any circumstances, to 
act upon them. Still there they 
were hanging, though scarcely én ter- 
rorem, over the heads of the Romish 
hierarchy in Ireland, and capable 
at any moment of being resuscita- 
ted. There was small probability, 
therefore, that the Irish Roman 
Catholic hierarchy would remon- 
strate against the enacting of a law 
which would at once deliver them 
from the state of jeopardy in which 
they stood, and secure to them a 
maintenance, if not superior in val- 
ue, at all events more certain in its 
payments, than that which they 
then enjoyed, and at least as respect- 
able in the source whence it came. 
And if they did remonstrate, no re- 
gard would be paid in or out of 
Parliament to the remonstrance. 
So believing, the Duke opened his 
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scheme to Sir Robert Peel, and to 
the heads of the English Church, 
in the confident expectation that 
they would approve it, justified as 
the measure was by precedents long 
established in the payments made 
out of the consolidated fund to the 
ministers of two Protestant non- 
conformist bodies in Ireland. 

The Duke had not propetly weigh- 
ed the force of prejudice in the 
minds of those whom he consult- 
ed on the subject. Peel was ready 
enough to remove the Catholic dis- 
abilities; but he could not, on 
financial grounds, bring himself to 
agree to the payment of the Irish 
priests. The heads of the English 
Church shrank from the sin of con- 
necting in any way the State 
with the errors of the Church of 
Rome, by either subsidising its 
priests, or giving them licences 
from the Crown to teach these er- 
rors. And so an arrangement which 
would have taken all political power 
out of the hands of the priests, 
and given it to the landed proprie- 
tors of Ireland, whether Protestants 
ot Roman Catholics, fell to the 
ground; and no alternative re- 
mained, except either to force 
matters on to the arbitrament of 
civil war, or to admit Roman Catho- 
lics to all the rights which their 
Protestant fellow-subjects enjoyed, 
on such terms as it might be possi- 
ble to enforce. 

Thwarted in his own mode of 
effecting his purpose, yet too far 
committed to recede from it, the 
Duke looked back into history, and 
found that so recently as 1825 
the leaders of the Roman Catholic 
party had themselyes proposed the 
very pledges of security to the 
Established Church, which their 
successors find to be intolerable 
at the present day. Archbishop 
Murray, Daniel O’Connell, Laulor 
Sheil, and many more, had declared 
their readiness to enter into what- 


ever engagements might be requir- 
ed of them not to use the powers 
with which emancipation should 
invest them to the detriment of the 
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Established Church, or the disturb- 
ing of the rights of property. The 
very terms subsequently embodied 
in the Roman Catholic oath were 
made use of by those gentlemen to 
explain their own views on the sub- 
ject ; and a proposal was made to 
swear to the truth of the declara- 
tion, in any form of words which 
the King’s Government might ap- 
prove. Here was, at all events, 
something to go upon. Since his 
own people, the members of his 
own Cabinet, and the heads of the 
Church which he was desirous of 
guarding, condemned his scheme 
and refused to support it, what other 
course could the Duke follow, pledg- 
ed as he was to carry emancipation 
as a Government measure, than 
embody in his bill the sort of oath 
which the persons seeking to be 
emancipated had declared them- 
selves willing to take? And thus, 
neither through his fault nor through 
their skill, but because of the nar- 
row-minded obstinacy of men who 
ought to have known better, the 
Settlement of 1688 was broken in 
upon, without any other safeguard 
for the Established Church than 
oaths lightly uttered by Roman 
Catholic members of Parliament, 
and ostentatiously denounced as 
nowise binding upon them by the 
whole body of Irish priests, to 
whom the Irish Roman Catholic 
members are mainly indebted for 
their seats in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Few of our readers who are old 
enough to know anything, can have 
forgotten how very soon the worth- 
lessness of this verbal security be- 
gan to make itself apparent. Amid 
the confusion incident to what Lord 
Russell calls ‘the bloodless revolu- 
tion of 1831,” every institution in 
the country became an object of at- 
tack, and among the rest the Irish 
branch of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, in assailing 
which Mr. O’Connell and his tail 
took the lead. As yet, however, 
the Whigs, satisfied with their great 
triumph, and not less timid about its 


issues than the Tories, whom , 
had defeated, stood by Peel 
Gladstone, and their adherents, in 
resisting these aggressions. 
had secured to themselves, as 
imagined, a long lease of power, 
and were not, being Ministers of the 
Crown, at all anxious to throw the 
empire into confusion. But no 
sooner was the tide seen to turn 
than they changed their policy. In 
the cold shade of opposition the 
Whigs coalesced with Mr. O’Connell 
and the revolutionists. They threw 
over Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Glad- 
stone, on Lord John Russell’s fam- 
ous motion for confiscating and ap- 
plying to secular uses a consider- 
able portion of the property of the 
Irish Church, And they have ever 
since, though quietly dropping that 
wild scheme, kept the revolutionists 
in good-humour by going with them 
down the decline a considerable 
way, and when they felt it necessary 
to stop, by making it appear that 
Tory resistance had stayed their 
onward progress, «At last we have 
come to this, that an Irish mem- 
ber, more conscientious than his 
neighbours, brings in a bill to do 
away with the necessity of taking 
that oath, against which, when first 
proposed, no Roman Catholic pre- 
late, priest, or layman, uttered the 
faintest protest; and encou 
by a recent speech of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and supported 
by the votes of the whole of the 
Liberal Cabinet, he has carried his 
measure in the Commons. 
It appears to us that a great | 
son is read, or may be read, by all 
who take the trouble to consider 
these past transactions, and apply 
them, in the moral which they teach, 
to the future. The Roman Catho- 
lic oath, like the oath of the Pr- 
testant Dissenter, is, so far as con- 
cerns the interests of the Established 
Church, the veriest idle air, For if 
either class felt themselves in by- 
gone days restrained by it, no single 
member, whether he be a Papist or 
sectary, will consider that it has 
hereafter the slightest control over 
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him. To think, therefore, of fight- 
ing for the Roman Catholic oath as 
it is, seems to us to be as Quixotic 
as it would be mischievous. You 
cannot now, after all that has hap- 
pened, pretend to take their reli- 
gious opinions into consideration, 
when throwing open to any of the 
Queen’s subjects the doors of either 
House of Parliament. You cannot 
hope to muzzle them, once admitted 
to a place in the Legislature, on any 
subject which may by any process 
be brought before them. Experi- 
ence has shown that to enforce laws 
to this effect’ is impossible; and it 
is neither politic nor dignified to 
cling to the form of a regulation 
which, as often as its validity 
comes to be tested in practice, men 
set at nanght every day. Jews, 
sectaries, Romanists, Quakers, sit- 
ting side by side with Churchmen, 
claim that, though in a minority, 
their consciences shall be considered 
as well as the consciences of the 
majority. It is idle to say to them, 
being members of the great council 
of the nation, that they are not to 
speak and vote on such. and such 
of the subjects as are from time to 
time submitted to the council for 
consideration. On the other hand, 
Churchmen, being in the majority, 
have a perfect right to affirm that the 
constitution of the country,in Church 
and State, shall not be revolution- 
ised, and to take such steps as shall 
appear to themselves best calculated 
to insure the triumph of their own 
pe ae How is this to be done? 
y clinging to customs wholly un- 
suited to a state of society which was 
never contemplated when these cus- 
toms began? Surely not; but by 
meeting the minority on their own 
ground, and beating them there. 
As oaths and declarations go out of 
fashion, there is increased need for 
unwearied attention to duty, if 
we desire to maintain in their in- 
tegrity institutions to which we 
profess to be attached. In other 
words, members of Parliament and 
candidates for seats must now, 
more than ever, learn to feel that, 
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in undertaking to legislate for this 
great empire, they incur the gravest 
responsibility ; that he who, through 
carelessness or misunderstanding 
its object, allows a bad measure to 
pass, commits an offence quite as 
heavy as the officer commits who, 
by lack of vigilance at the outposts, 
or blindness to. what his enemy is 
about suffers an army to be sur-- 
prised and defeated. ; 

The Tory party did well in sur- 
rendering what it has surrendered 
in the Roman Catholic oath, and 
in insisting on the insertion for the 
present of what could not, without 
going more fully into the whole 
question, be given up except at 
the sacrifice of principle. But the 
Tory party will do better if during 
the recess it consider, through its 
leaders, whether or not some oath 
—since oaths we must have—can be 
devised such as members of Parlia- 
ment, whatever their religious opin- 
ions may be, shall be able and 
willing to take without “ evasion, 
equivocation, or mental reserva- 
tion.” The more simple and con- 
cise the form of oath can be made, 
the better it will serve its avowed 
purpose. A plain declaration enun- 
ciated in the presence of Almighty 
God, that the individual making 
it will bear true allegiance to the 
Sovereign, and to the utmost of his 
power defend and maintain the 
constitution as by law established, 
seems to be all that is necessary. 
Members after swearing to this will 
be thrown, just as they are thrown 
now, upon their own consciences; 
and conscience being their guide, 
struggles which have been waged 
heretofore will be waged hereafter, 
each party taking its own view of 
the principle to which it is pledged, 
and of the essential points in the 
constitution which it has sworn to 
maintain. 

Another manifest token of grow- 
ing Conservatism in the constituen- 
cies appears, first in the multipli- 
catioh of coming contests in places 
heretofore given up entirely to 
Liberalism; next in the miserably 
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abortive issues of attempts at agita- 
tion got up by the extreme section 
of the Liberals in the manufactur- 
ing districts. What the ultimate 
results of these contests and this 
attempted agitation may be, it is, 
of course, impossible to prognosti- 
cate. But, looking to the points 
really at issue between the Tories 
and the Liberals everywhere, we 
cannot believe that the former will 
come out with loss from the strug- 
gle, provided they fight their battle 
with common energy and frank- 
ness. The Tories have no cry, and 
they desire none, beyond the pre- 
servation of the great institutions 
of the country at home, and the 
maintenance of peace abroad—as 
long as it can be maintained with- 
out dishonour. This is the single 
inscription on their banner, and they 
acknowledge no other. The Liberals, 
on the contrary, however anxious 
they may be to conceal the fact, 
broke off into separate camps on the 
occasion of Mr. Baines’s lost motion, 
and have never since been heartily re- 
conciled. In the Cabinet itself there 
are two factions, each of which has 
its supporters in the House of Com- 
mons and among the constituencies. 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Granville, 
Lord Clarendon, Mr. Cardwell, and 
the Greys have no real desire to see 
the borough or any other franchise 
lowered. Lord Russell, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Milner Gibson, and Mr. 
Villiers are prepared to go all 
lengths in a downward direction. 
What the sentiments of the Duke of 
Somerset and Earl de Grey may be 
we do not know—it may be ques- 
tioned whether they know them- 
selves. We doubt, however, whe- 
ther, with the great stake which 
they hold in the country, these two 
noblemen can have any real desire 
to increase the influence of the de- 
mocratic element in the constitu- 
tion; and we are quite sure that 
both Lord Palmerston and Mr. Card- 
well,though they followed Mr. Baines 
into the lobby, were well pleased, 
when the division was taken, to find 
themselves in a minority. 
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Corresponding with this division 
in the Cabinet: itself is the sp) 
well known, though not ow 
among professing Liberals . else. 
where. All the old Whig houses— 
the Grosvenors, the Fitzwilliams, 
the Greys, the Oavendishes, the 
Pettys—follow the lead of the more 
moderate of the Whig Ministers, 
or their own family traditions. Mr, 
Bright, Mr. Baines, Mr. J. Potter, 
Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Goschen, gave 
every support in their power to Mr, 
Gladstone and his coterie. Both 
sections, however, when they go to 
the hustings, put their differences 
as much as possible out of sig 
and talk again, as they have talk 
before, about the great Liberal 
party, the good which it has done, 
and its designs for the still better 
government of the nation. These 
tactics are, so far, not wanting in 
cleverness, though cleverness is all 
that can be fairly predicated Of 
them. In order to effect the single . 
purpose which they have in view - 
the Whigs dwell mainly upon past 
legislation, contenting themselves 
by alluding in the most general 
terms possible to what may be in 
store for the future. The Radicals, 
on the other hand, make much 
mention of what they intend to do 
hereafter, being satisfied to refer 
to the past with very cautious and 
very modified approval. Indivi- 
duals belonging to both sections, 
more adroit than the rest, man- 
age to disguise their true opinions 
if the occasion seem to require it. 
These enunciate neither Whiggery 
pure nor Radicalism pure, but 8 
medley of both, such as shall leave 
upon the minds of their consti- 
tuents, under whatever or 
classed, a vague impression that 
is right, and that they have been 
listening to men eminently quali- 
fied to make their peculiar opinions 
known and respected in the House 
of Commons. And the reasons 
for all these dodges are, that how- 
ever little they may trust each 
other, Whigs and Radicals unite in 
fearing the Tories:—rather than 
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make way for whom, in Downing 
Street, both are prepared to sacrifice 
much of what, under differ- 
ent. circumstances, they would re- 
as the fundamental principles 
of their policy. 

Having this bond of union be- 
tween them, Whigs and Radicals 
go to the country apparently one, 
in reality two parties. Which is 
ultimately to yield to the other, 
the results of the genera! election 
must determine. Meanwhile their 
common object is to defeat a Tory 
candidate wherever he appears. In 
order to effect this, a Whig will at 
once make way for a Radical, and 
a Radical for a Whig, as the case 
may be; but where the balance 
hangs at all even between mere 
shades of Liberalism, a Whig will 
fight a Radical to the knife, and a 
Radical a Whig. A very hollow 
alliance this, as a moment’s thought 
given to its inevitable consequences 
must show ; but not on that account 
to be thought lightly of by Tories, 
far less to be accépted as justifying 
the smallest relaxation on their 
parts of that energy and determi- 
nation at every hustings in the em- 
pire, upon which issues so im- 
portant to us and to our children 
may turn. 

yet the adherents of the old 
Whig houses have made little sign. 
That they are mustering their 
strength for the coming contest we 
all know;. but their utterances 
have been, for the most part, few, 
and these few, vague and uncertain. 
Lord Grosvenor, as he voted in the 
expiring Parliament against Mr. 
Baines’s motion, so in his address 
to the electors of Chester, he de- 
clares himself indisposed to support 
any similar proposal in a new Par- 
liament. His cousin, Captain Gros- 
venor, canvassing in Westminster, 
is, if not less explicit, certainly 
much less resolute. He began by 
pronouncing against the six-pound 
franchise, went on to express him- 
self in doubt as to its expediency, 
proceeded further as the pressure 
from behind became more urgent, 
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and is now ready to give any pos- 
sible promise, and come under any 
possible engagement. The Radicals 
are far more active, far more reso- 
lute, far more enterprising. Man- 
chester early had its public meeting, 
whereat some five thousand persons 
attended, to shout for the ballot 
and manhood suffrage, towards 
the accomplishment of which Mr, 


*Baines’s Bill is to be accepted as an 


instalment. The same course of 
action has been followed at Leeds, 
at Bolton, and wherever else demo- 
cratic principles happen to be in 
the ascendant. As yet only three 
Cabinet Ministers have spoken—one 
of them in the gentlest and most 
general terms. Indeed, Mr, Card- 
well seems to have little else to say 
for himself than that. he is a Libe- 
ral, and a faithful follower of Lord 
Palmerston. But Lord Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone are made of sterner 
stuff; and each, in his own peculiar 
fashion, has issued his manifesto. 
Of Lord Russell, speaking through 
his son Lord Amberley, it would 
be labour lost to take any notice. 
Even the ‘Times’ newspaper, tied 
as it is to Lord Palmerston’s cha- 
riot-wheels, laughs at the unlucky 
lordling. A more influential per- 
son than he has, however, en 
the field; and to him and to his 
proceedings, as characteristic as 
they are curious, we propose very 
shortly to draw the reader’s atten- 
tion, 

Haywarden Castle, the property, 
we believe, of Lord Lyttleton, lies 
within a few miles of Chester. It 
has been for some years back occu- 
pied as a summer residence by Mr. 
Gladstone, who, with his family 
(Mrs. Gladstone is Lord Lyttleton’s 
sister), is in the habit of dealing, 
though not very extensively, with 
Chester tradesmen. We never heard 
that Mr. Gladstone owned a tene- 
ment or a rood of land within the 
walls of the ancient city or near 
them. We know that between him 


_and the citizens there is no heredi- 


tary connection whatever. In this 
respect he stands towards them on 
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a very different footing from the 
Marquess of Westminster, whose 
ancestors have through many gene- 
rations exercised among them that 
legitimate influence which property, 
not unmixed with kindly personal 
feeling on both sides, is apt to 
create. It is fair to add, that the 
house of Grosvenor has never, so 
far as we have heard, abused the 
influence thus created. A member 
of the family usually sits in Parlia- 
ment as one of the representatives 
of the borough; the other repre- 
sentative the citizens choose for 
themselves, being guided in their 
selection by the claims of citizen- 
ship or by the assumed fitness 
of the candidate to look after 
their local interests. So matters 
have gone on for ages, the Gros- 
vener interest being generally ap- 
plied to secure the return of two 
Whig members, yet never offen- 
sively or overbearingly so, as is 
manifested by the fact that Lord 
Grosvenor’s colleague in the Parlia- 
ment of 1859 was a Tory. It was 
natural that the Chester Tories 
should desire a continuance of this 
system of compromise, and they 
accordingly bring forward Mr. 
Raikes to succeed their Conserva- 


tive member, who declines to stand- 


again. It is equally natural that 
the Chester Whigs should. wish to 
recover a monopoly of the borough, 
and they accordingly, not without 
the concurrence of their powerful 
neighbour, bring forward Mr. Fen- 
ton. Mr. Fenton is a Whig; he is 
also, like Mr. Raikes the Tory can- 
didate, a native of the place, and 
possesses, besides, the advantage of 
being connected with it by business 
relations. Here is a very constitu- 
tional and honest trial of strength. 
Two Whigs aspire to fill the two 
seats which will soon become 
vacant; a gallant and able Tory 
enters the lists for one of these 
seats. All three may be described 
as moderate men; but Mr. Fenton 
is understood to be a little in ad- 
vance of Lord Grosvenor in his 
liberalism. Iv is a fair fight, of 
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which the issue will be, either to 
strengthen the Tories in Parliament 
as opposed to the Liberals in gene- 
ral, or to strengthen the more Con- 
servative section of the Liberal 
party, when the time comes for de- 
ciding whether they or their more 
advanced allies are to assume the 
lead in legislation. 

In Chester, as in other manufac- 
turing towns, Radicalism has many 
adherents, and the Radicals of 
Chester are as easily stirred to 
action as the Radicals of Rochdale 
or Birmingham. They have not far 
to look for a champion, little for- 
midable, it may be, in himself, to 
any one, but, considering the posi- 
tion in the country which his father 
holds, just the man to fight their 
battle. A requisition is got up— 
how started is still a mystery—re- 
questing that the son of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will allow 
himself to be put in nomination as 
a candidate for the borough. Now, 
it appears to us that Mr. Gladstone’s 
acquiescence in this manoeuvre is a 
subject more for the consideration 
of the Whig section of the Cabinet 
than for us. He has nothing to 
say against the Liberal already in 
the field. It is admitted that Mr. 
Fenton has personal claims upon the 
Liberal electors, on the ground : that 
he is known and respected in the 
city, and that his political opinions 
coincide with those which Lord 
Grosvenor has enunciated. Why is 
he interfered with? The common 
answer received is, that Mr. Glad: 
stone desires to get his son into 
Parliament, and that the names ap- 
pended to the requisition leave no 
reasonable ground of doubt that, 
standing for Chester, the youth will 
certainly be returned. Is this all? 
Certainly not. Mr. Gladstone has 
chosen his side in the great battle 
which the new Parliament will be 
called upon to fight. He neither 
loves nor trusts the Whigs, nor 
is by them loved nor trusted. 
He is persuaded that Mr. Raikes, 
the Conservative candidate, has 
comparatively little chance, and 
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rather than not try for an addi- 
tional vote in his own and Mr. 
Milner Gibson’s favour, he will risk 
increasing that chance by bringing 
his own representative into the field. 
If the results of the contest be, as 
we hope and believe they will be, 
to insure Mr. Raikes’s return, the 
Whigs will have still less reason 
than he has given them of late to 
be satisfied with the place which he 
has worked out for himself in the 
Liberal party, 

It is not our purpose, in the pre- 
sent paper, to dissect, as they de- 
serve to be dissected, the details of 
Mr. Gladstone’s extraordinary con- 
duct throughout the whole of this 
business. Our readers will find 
that matter thoroughly sifted and 
diseussed elsewhere. But the au- 
dacity of some of his statements in 
the curious speech which he de- 
livered when vouching in the Town 
Hall of Chester for his son’s effi- 
ciency, and recommending him to 
the support of the electors, renders 
it impossible to be altogether silent 
on the subject, even though we may 
be compelled, in part at least, to 
say over again what has been bet- 
ter said already. ‘Take as the first 
example of this quality the tenor 
of his reply to an address by Mr. 
Raikes, in which that gentleman 
said, with perfect truth, that for 
the last six years there has been an 
Administration, but no Government, 
in this country :— 


“Mr. Raikes is reported to have said 
that for the last six years there has been 
no Government in this country. Well, 
there has been no Government of the 
kind Mr. Raikes wishes to have. There 
has been no Government such as there 
was fifty years ago, when the Corn Laws 
and Six Acts were passed. There has 
been no Government of any description, 
Mr. Raikes says ; but I submit to you that 
there has been a Government of some 
kind or another. Who are the men form- 
ing the Government of the country ? Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell. Lord Pal- 
merston is a man who has established what 
I may justly call a world-widereputation. 
Almost wherever the name of England is 
known his name is known along with it ; 
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and I must add that he is a man whose 

services, whose experience, whose estim- 

able and popular qualities have given him 

a high place in the favour and in the af- 

fection of his countrymeh. And yet, for- 

sooth, there has been no Government dur- 

ing the last six years! And what is Lord 

Russell? _ Who will write the history of 
this country for this generation without 

giving in that history to Lord Russell one 

of the proudest places? It is the prac- 
tice, gentlemen, and the just practice, to 
decorate the breasts of our soldiery with 

medals and with clasps for the gallant ac- 
tions in which they may have fought; and 
if it were the practice likewise to decorate 
the breasts of statesmen with medals and 

clasps for the good laws they have passed, 
and for the benefits they have conferred 
upon the country, why, the breast of 
Lord John Russell would be nothing but. 
one blaze of clasps and medals.” 


Does Mr. Gladstone suppose that 
the people of Chester in particular, 
and the inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Ireland in general, have all lost 
their memories,—that they cannot 
recall the time, not very distant, 
when of Lord Palmerston his pre- 
sent eulogist declared— i 


“Sir, I say that the policy of the 
noble Lord tends to encourage and con- 
firm in us that which is our besetting 
fault and weakness, both as a nation 
and as individuals. If he can, he will 
quarrel with an absolute monarchy; if 
he cannot find an absolute monarchy 
for the purpose, he will quarrel with 
one that is limited; if he cannot find 
even that, he will quarrel with a repub- 
lic. He adopts, in fact, that vain con- 
ception that we, forsooth, have a mission 
to be the censors of vice and folly, of 
abuse and imperfection, among the other 
countries of the world; that we are to 
be the universal schoolmasters, and 
that all those who hesitate to recognise 
our office can be governed only by pre- 
judice and personal animosity, and 
should have the blind war of diplomacy 
forthwith declared against them” ? 


Are not the electors of Chester 
and the whole people of England 
aware that on an occasion still 
more recent this same Lord Pal- 
merston was charged by Mr. Glad- 
stone with “bringing forward a 
bill and recommending it upon 
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grounds and with reference to con- 
ditions that are not legal, that are 
not social, that are not even Eng- 
lish, but that re purely political” ? 
And finally, is it any secret either 
at Chester or anywhere else, that 
Lord Palmerston—and Lord Pal- 
merston alone—has power to put a 
muzzle upon his loquacious Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—that the 
two men meet and consult without 
entertaining the smallest regard, or 
reposing one morsel of confidence 
one in the other? As to Lord Rus- 
sell, it may suit Mr. Gladstone’s 
purpose now to flatter him. Any 
open show of estrangement between 
statesmen, both im some degree 
pledged before the world to Radical 
measures, would be fatal. But no- 
body forgets the terms in which the 
noble Lord was spoken of by Mr. 
Gladstone a few years ago, and no- 
body can doubt how he and his 
present laudator will stand towards 
each other when by-and-by the 
question: arises, which of the two is 
to take Lord Palmerston’s place, or 
whether both are not to make way 
for Lord Clarendon, or else for Lord 
Derby ? 

We may safely pass by, as requir- 
ing no notice at our hands, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s elaborate defence of Mr. 
Cobden’s French Treaty. On more 
than one occasion of late we have 
shown how it has acted on British 
industries; and the paper-makers, 
the ribbon-makers, the watch- 
makers of England, will to a man 
vouch for the accuracy of our state- 
ments. But the peculiar logic in 
which he recommends his son to 
the favourable consideration of the 
electors of Chester is too charming to 
be overlooked. And first let us, with- 
out hesitation or circumlocution, 
confess our astonishment that Mr. 
Gladstone, a member of her Ma- 
jesty’s Cabinet and the undisputed 
aspirant after the highest place in 
it, should have so far forgotten 
himself as anywhere, and under any 
circumstances, to make an election- 
eering speech in support of any 
candidate whatever. We very much 


doubt whether the act be not as un- 


constitutional as it is indelicate;. 


and we have not forgotten that it was 
once so regarded by Mr. Gladstone 
himself. When declining, and pro. 
perly declining, to become a member 
of Mr. Stuart Mill’s electioneering 
committee, he put upon record sen- 
timents which conveyed a just and 
dignified rebuke to the Westmin- 
ster demagogues. But if to plead 
the cause of a stranger would have 
been indiscreet, much more flagrant 
is the breach of delicacy when his 
own son becomes the object of his 
encomium, and his encomia take 
the particular turn which has been 
given to them. For what right 
has Mr. Gladstone to train up a son 
not for public life only, but for 
office! What right has he to as- 
sume and to proclaim to the world 
that the youth whom he is putting 
forward as a candidate for the re- 
presentation of Chester will, as a 
matter of course, attain to place, and 
work his way, with or without aid 
from higher quarters, to power and 
eminence in the Government of the 
country? The first Sir Robert Peel 
did an act of questionable propriety, 
when on his knees, and in the pri- 
vacy of his counting-house, he dedi- 
cated his first-born son to the ser- 
vice of his country. But the first Sir 
Robert Peel’s proceeding was at best 
a modest one. He intended only 
that young Robert should become 
a Parliament man rather than a 
manufacturer, Here, however, is 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who seems to believe that place and 
honour ought to be hereditary in 
his family ; and he has the wretch- 
ed taste to ask the electors of Ches- 
ter to give his first start to the 
destined inheritor of a father’s 
honours. Nor is this all. He re- 
minds the electors that Pitt, Fox, 
Canning, Lord Macaulay, Lord Rus- 
sell, and Lord Palmerston, all en- 
tered Parliament very young; and 
all achieved high position among 


English sfatesmen. Pitt, Fox, Can- 


ning, and Macaulay, certainly enter- 
ed Parliament young; so did Lord 
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Russell, so did Lord Palmerston. 
But Pitt, Fox, and Canning, were 
sought out by the leaders of their re- 
spective parties, just as Mr. Gladstone 
himself was sought out by the Tories 
in 1832, because of the brillianc 

of their brief careers, and the hig 

expectation which these created. 
Lord Macaulay, likewise, was taken 
up by a party; Lord Russell and 
Lord Palmerston came in through 
the pocket-boroughs of which their 
families were possessed. But what 
great party has taken up Mr. Glad- 
stone the younger; and what has 
he done to fix upon him the eyes of 
other party-leaders than his father? 

True, but he will do great things 
yet. He has been admirably trained. 
“T have advised him to declare him- 
self among you an adherent of 
Liberal principles, not to measure 
too nicely or too strictly the ap- 
plication of these principles, but 
to take the principles themselves.” 
This is plain speaking, at any rate. 
It agrees well with the general tone 
of the celebrated manifestoes which 
the eloquent electioneerer put forth 
last year, once at least in the House 
of Commons, and repeatedly in the 
provinces. And the father becomes 
voucher for the son, on the ground 
that the son will follow the father 
to the utmost limits of Liberalism, 
expecting to rise to place and 
power on the shoulders of that 
great party of which Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Baines, Mr. Milner Gibson, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself, are the accepted leaders. 
What says the University of Ox- 
ford to all this? Is it prepared to 
be represented again in Parliament 
by one who, to work out his own 
purpose, misstates facts and pro- 
claims himself the champion of 
Liberal principles, measured nei- 
ther too nicely nor too stringently 
in their application ? 

While Mr. Gladstone is thus try- 
ing to connect his own name with 
measures which he took no part in 
passing, and to associate his policy 
with that which he resisted till 
pressure from without, and the 
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change of mind in his own leader, 
swept him away, other speakers 
and writers to the constituencies, - 
more cautious than he, do their 
best to conciliate public favour by 
declaring that, if sent to Parlia-_ 
ment, they will give Lord Palmer- 
ston an independent support. Now, 
this is a cry the absurdity of which 
cannot be too plainly and unre- 
servedly exposed. Lord Palmer- 
ston will never again ask for or 
require the support of any states- 
man. His race is run; his public 
career is ended. We have good 
reason to believe that he would 
have retired into private life two 
months ago had not the desperate 
state of his party constrained him 
to retain office. In all human pro- 
bability he will not meet the new 
Parliament as a Minister of the 
Crown at all. But whether he 
meet the new Parliament as Minis- 
ter or not, it is physically im 
sible that he should go through 
the wear and tear of a single ses- 
sion more. They, therefore, who 
talk of going into Parliament to 
support him, are making profes- 
sions of the hollowness of which 
they cannot be ignorant. Let no 
elector who is unprepared to 
all lengths with Mr. Gladstone and 
the ultra-Liberal segment of the 
gy Administration, be taken in 
y any such declaration. Consti- 
tuencies must consider now, not so 
much to what particular hands they 
would be willing to intrust the 
management of public affairs, as 
what line of policy holds out the 
best assurance of keeping the hon- 
our and interests of the country 
from damage. If they mean to ac- 
cept the six-pound borough franch- 
ise, and to be let down by it to univer- 
sal suffrage—if they desire to push 
free-trade notions to such an extent 
as to throw all the burthen of the 
State on realised property—if, as 
farmers, they approve of the malt- 
tax, and are willing as manufacturers 
and mechanicians to put themselves 
under the control of trades’ unions; 
then let them be imposed upon’ by * 
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this cuckoo cry, and send to Parlia- 
ment the individuals who raise it. 
But if none of these prospects please 
them—if they wish to keep the 
Church in union with the State—the 
representation of the country with 
men who have a stake in it—to widen 
without lowering the franchise — 
to maintain tranquillity at home 
and honourable peace abroad—then 
let them ascertain exactly what 
each candidate means before they 
vote for him, and vote for those alone 
who tell them plainly that such 
shall be their objects in the House 
of Commons. For look to what the 
restless spirit of the age, and the 
want of an efficient Government, 
is bringing us, Austria will enter 
into no commercial treaty with us. 
France is outstripping us in those 
very fabrics in which, but a few 
years ago, we beat the whole world. 
And not France only, but Belgium 
likewise, bids fair to become hence- 
forth the source whence we shall 
derive our steam machinery, as we 
are now getting it from our friends 
across the Channel. Meanwhile we 
are eating dirt, day after day, in 
order to propitiate, if we can, the 
wrath of the Americans, and look- 
ing back with vain regret on op- 
portunities presented and thrown 
away of delivering ourselves and 
our children after us, from all ground 
of apprehension in that quarter. 
_ The war in New Zealand drags its 
. dull length along. The army and 
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navy cost us enormous sums, with- 
out anything to show that they are 
worth the outlay. Notoriously we 
have neither cannon for our bat- 
teries and ships of war, nor firearms 
in the hands of our troops, capable 
of contending on equal terms with 
those of other nations. And all 
this because, as Mr. Raikes justly 
stated, “‘there has been an Adminis- 
tration, but no Government, for the 
last six years in the country.” We 
cannot go on thus much longer 
without suffering disasters at home 
and abroad, the very thought of the 
possible occurrence of which may 
well fill us with dismay. To vote at 
the coming elections, therefore, for 
Lord Palmerston’s candidate, is to 
vote for adelusion. There is no such 
thing in existence; there cannot be, 
Lord Palmerston is, to all intents 
and purposes, off the stage. And 
the choice submitted to the consti- 
tuencies, therefore, is between Lord 
Derby on the one hand, and Mr, 
Gladstone on the other. For, cor- 
dially as they dislike, and entirely 
as they distrust him, the Whigs can 
scarcely hope to keep Mr. Gladstone 
down many weeks after a Liberal 
majority shall array itself at his 
back in the new House of Com- 
mons; and woe to the nation when 
to him its destinies shall be com- 
mitted with such a Cabinet as he is 
morally pledged, and, we honestly 
believe, heartily disposed to gather 
round him! 
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